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His ego centenas aufim depoſcere voces; 
Ut, quantum mibi te finuoſo in pectore fixi, 
Vock traham PuRa hoc verba refignent, 


Nuod latet arcand, non ile, FI BRA. 
PzRsS1Us, Sat. v. 
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R 0 YAL HIGHNESS 
2 THE 


Prince of WA L ES 


SIR, 


b Preſunc ts lay at the 
Feet of your Royal 
En 771, ge, a Tranſla- 
K Bon into Engliſh, of 
the Orations of Cicero, eminent 
for great Abilities and great Vir. 
tues, but eſpecially for that 
which is the ſtrongeſt Recom- 
mendation to jour Royal Higb- 


% Favour, The Love of his 
Tos 


pap AI 


= 
; ; 
4 


DEDICATION. 
This great Roman, Sir, did 
he now live, would know-a Pride, 
were he to be the Subject of a 
Prince, who, like your Royal 
Highneſs, has aiſcover d ſo early, 
fo conſtant an Attachment to the 
—_—_ of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
ut as no Pen inferior to his can 
do Fuſtice to ſo ſhining a Part of 
your Royal Flighneſs's Charac- 
ter, I ſhall only b r with 
my moſt. ſincere Wiſhes for the 
Preſervation of your Royal High- 
neſs's Perſon and Family, to ex- 


preſs myſelf, with the en 
Humility, 


May it pleaſe Your Rovyar Hicnness, 
Tour Royar Hicuntss's 
Moſt obedient | 
8 Moſt devoted, 
And moſt humble Servant, 


The TRANSLATOR. 


ORATIONS, 
By the TRANSLATOR: 
Believe there is now very 


> Senſe and Diſcernment, 

that the Antients were 
TY both our Maſters and Su- 
periors in thoſe Arts of which any Spe- 
cimens have ſurviv'd the Injuries of 
Time and Barbariſm. The Monu- 
ments of their Sculpture, their Draw- 
ing, their Architecture, and their Poe- 


try, that have come.to our Hands, are, 


to any but a Bigot, ſo many inconteſt- 


able _Prgofs of this. The Partiality, 
howeyer, of late Times has, ia ſome very 


B few 


little Doubt with Men of 
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berty. Tyrants have in all Ages and 


ions ſooth 4. their Indlinations. flat-" 


moſt refin'd Degree of this Paſſion, is 


PREFACE 


few Inſtances af the Ave, {ſet up Ri- 
vals to them among the Moderns, who, 
if we were to — the Aſſiſtance the 
borrow'd from their Predeceſſors, as 
the Effect of their-own Genius, ſeem MK 
to leave the Palm doubtful. But the | 
Prize of Eloquence has, I think, re- 
main'd undiſputed with the Antients; i 
True Elaquence being the only Art, the _ | 


Practice of which never ſurviv'd Li- 


Nations been known to encourage other 


Arts, becauſe in them they found 
their Vanity agreeably fed, their Paſ<- 


ter d, their Manners recommended, 
their Virtues exaggerated, and their 
Faults diſguis d. Perhaps Ambition it 
ſelf had a great Influence in recom- 
mending all other Arts to their Protec- 
tion and Encouragement, fince the 


that of having their Characters and 

Perſons tranſmitted to Poſterity, in 
ſuch Lights as might dazzle and 
amuſe the Mind, which * other- 


wiſe 


wiſe be buſied in exploring the Crimes 
by which they acquir d, and the Inhu- 
manity with whic they exercis'd their 
Power. Thus we find the Names of 
the worſt of Men become familiar, 
nay, pleaſing to the Ear, when ming- 
ling with the bewitching Harmony of 
Poetry ; and the Perſdm of thoſe who 
have been the Deteſtation of their own' 
Age, become the Delight of a ſuc- 
ceeding, when tranſmitted on the 
Medal, or the Marble wrought by an 
intelligent Artiſt. 

But true Eloquence is built upon 
the Love of Lap; to attain it, the 
Mind muſt poſſeſs itſelf of a Coaſci⸗ 
ouſneſs, that the Tongue labours for 
the Glory and Happineſs of Mankind, 
and that both, in a great Meaſure, 
muſt redound to the Orator himſelf. 
Without this Conſciouſneſs, the Ex- 
preſſion may be juff, the Diſpoſition 
artful, ind” the Concluſion rational; 
but ſtill it muſt be void of the Spirit 
and Strength that characterize a De- 
n er a Cicero. One may caſily 


B 2 conceive 


iv PREFACE. 
conceive what a noble Pride theſe 
great Men muſt have felt, while ſur- 
rounded by a whole People, whoſe 
Reaſon, Paſſions and Wiſhes were gui- 
ded by their Tongue, fir'd by their 
Action, or kindled by their Eye. 
What a diſadvantagious Compariſon 
mult this Idea create in the Mind, he- 
twixt either of theſe Orators, and thoſe 
who have ſucceeded them. The lat- 
ter employ'd their Art in the Praiſes of 
ſome one Man or other ; which, how- 
ever merited, arc incapable of com- : 
municating to the Reader the ſame 
Sentiments as that of an Orator ſpeak- 
ing in an Aſſembly, where in Liberty 
he is equal, and in Dignity perhaps ſu- 
perior to all who hear him. Hence 
proceeds that commanding Power which 
Cicero retains when ſpeaking even before 
Czfar, in the two celebrated Speeches 
which the Reader will find in the farſt | 
Volume of this Tranſlation, I mean 
= for Marcellus, and that for Liga- | 
In the former, every. Compli- 
2 * beſtows on dhe Perſonal, is a 
DAs 8 I Laſh 
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Laſh upon the political Character of 
that great Man. In the other, he has 
left it doubtful, whether he has not 
call'd him, tenacious and jealous of 
Power as he was, an Uſurper to his 
Face. Thus we find, that Cicero cou'd 
ſtill, tho' before Cz/ar, retain that 
Dignity of Thought and Expreſſion, 
which became habitual, while his Pow- 
er and Eloquence were honoured and 
ſupported by the higheſt Diſtinctions 
which his Country cou'd beſtow. 

This is the true Reaſon, why we 
muſt deſpair of ever ſeeing an Orator 
equal to Cicero, unleſs we were to ſee 
a State equal in Freedom and Dignity 
to Old Rome, while her Conſtitution 
was unviolated, or rather before it was 
aboliſh'd. 1 7815 

They who are acquainted with the 
Roman Hiſtory, are ſenſible of how 
much Efficacy Eloguence was towards 
their great Men ſtepping into Power, 
and how neceſſary for protecting and 
defending themſelves and their Friends 
after they had attained it; even their 

f B 3 Military 
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Military Glory was but ſecond to their 
Forenſian, ſince it was chiefly by the 
latter, that they cou'd hope to riſe to 
the former. Hence it was, that the 
Men of Quality in Rome were ſo uni- 
verſally learn'd in thoſe Arts and Sci- 
ences which enter into the Compoſi- 
tion of a good Orator, and which al- 
moſt com — the whole Circle. 

pt which 1s generally look'd 
ypon as the firſt, was indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceflary for their ſpeaking with Cor- 
— Without a Knowledge of 
His ro v, eſpecially that of their own 
Country, they never could have rea- 
ſoni'd from . Which in all 
Cauſes has ſuch deciſive Weight. Lo- 
oc, and the Arts of Nutiocination, 
were abſolutely neceſſary towards the 
Arrangement and Diſpoſition of their 
Diſcourſe. Without "the. Study of 
Pok TR, and even a Mixture of Pos 
tic Genius, they never cou'd have 
touch d the Paſſions, and communi- 
cated, Delight: Even the Knowledge of 
Rai r Ino and SCULPTURE 1 is neceſ- 
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fary towards attaining that Juſtneſs of 
Action, which was ſo- very ſucceſsful in 
Addreſſes to a popular Aſſembly; and 
the Study of the proper Attitudes, we 
find, made a conſiderable Part of 
Knowledge in a finiſh'd Orator, as 
well as Actor. The ſimple moving 
Music of the Antients cou'd not but be 
of infinite Advantage, in forming the 
Voice to a proper Modulation, and a 
fine Ear is ö neceſſary for the 
happy Diſpoſition of the Periods. Thus 
Eloquence ſeems to combine more Arts 
than any other Study, and its Powers, 
when exerted to Perfection, we have 
Reaſon to believe, had * united Ef- 
fect of them all. 

I ſhall not pretend to prove this 
fn Inftances which occur almoſt in 
every Page of the Hiſtories of Greece 
and Roms: I ſhall only make a gene- 
ral Obſervation, which it may be of 
the utmoſt Conſequence for the Rea- 

der to carry in his Eye, if he would 


rit as * Orator, - when compar'd to 
WF B 4 Demoſthenes, 


form a juſt Idea of our Author's Me- 
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PREFACE. 
Demoſthenes, and the other great Ma- 
ſters of that Art. 

The Moderns, eſpecially the French, 
have fallen into a common beaten To- 
pic of comparing the Characters of 
theſe two great Men together, and ge- 
nerally proceed upon a Compariſon of 
their Perſonal Qualifications. But 
when we enter into that Diſquiſition, 
Perſonal Accompliſhments ought to be 
the very laſt Thing that ſhou'd come 
within our View. We are farſt to con- 
ſider for what End they ſpoke, and 
what was their Succeſs; the chief End 
which both labour'd at, was to con- 
vince. But whom ? here lies the great 
Foundation for forming a juſt Chara-' 
&er of thoſe two great Fathers of Elo- 
quence. The one was to convince the 
People of Athens where every Man had 
within himſelf that pure Reaſon, and 
that exquiſite Harmony, which in 
Rome they requir'd and expected from 
the Orator. The Romans had Paſſi- 
ons, but like Fire within Flint, they 
were to be ſtruck. out, by the com- 
mand ing 


PREFACE m 
manding Power of the Orator : They 
had Apprehenſion, but it was flow, and 
requir'd to be awaken'd by the touches 
of his Art. The Greeks on the other 
hand, found their Paſſions touch'd, and 
their Underftandings inform'd by. al- 
moſt every Object that preſented ; they 
naturally had a Senſibility, of which 
the Romans were void, and a Quick- 
neſs of Diſcernment, of which there 
has ſince their Days been no Inſtance. 
Among ſuch a People, an Orator, in 
order to convince, muſt have been ri- 
diculous to have apply d any other En- 
gine but Zeal animated by Truth, or 
at leaſt its Appearances. Every Man 
who heard him cou'd eaſily ſee thro? 
all other Arts, and perhaps was as much 
maſter of them as he was himſelf. 
This Conſideration is the true Cri- 
terion by which the Merits of Demoſt- 
benes and Cicero ought to be try'd. We 
are to conſider, whether it requir d the 
Talents to convince a People, 
who to good Senſe joyn d an exquiſite 
Quiekneſs of Apprehenſion, which was 
| * con- 


x PREFACE. 
connected with the moſt extenfive Pe- 
netration ; or a People who had indeed 
good Senſe, but flow, phlegma 


tic, con- 
fn'd, and whom the Art of the Orator 
was to ſupply with all theſe Means and 
Aſſiſtances for e vba, pre- 
henſion and enlivening their 
which the — detin'd from 
other Studies and Object. This I be- 
lieve from our Obſervation in common 
Life, will fcarce admit of a Doubt; 
for when two tions are equally 
true, and a Deciſion founded on them 
equally difficult to be form'd, it will 
convince and determine a Mſan of a 
Character ſuch as I have deſcribed the 
Athenians, than to do the ſame by one 
who ſhall refemble in his CharaQtr, 
that of the Romans... | 


From this. Conſideration $4 can inns 
the 


en of Doubt in 
Eloquence of Cicero, as an Orator, to 
that of Demoſtbenes. In the Compa- 
riſon betwixt the two form d hy Quin. 
n « Demoſthenes is ſaid toi be more 


cc- com- 
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©. feftions, the Romun excels.” 
* But Cicero muſt in one 
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© compacted, Cicero more copiouss the 
cc — you cloſe: in; the other 


« fights at Weapons length; the one 


« ſtudies ſtill, as it were, to pierce by 
« the Keenneſs ; the other to bear you 
« down with the Fullneſs, and the 
« Weight of his Diſcourſe; in the one 
E, there is nothing that can be curtail d, 
<« in the other, nothing that can be ad- 
% ded ; the one owes more to Applica- 
c tion, ' the other to Genius oN 
te But in the and the Pathe- 
ce tic, which ſo ſtron the Af- 
Thing 
cc to Demoſthenes, who liv d — 
dt fore him, and form'd great Part .of 
ce the Roman For to _ 
& 1t appears, that Cicero, applying - 
* Ell Earirely to the Imitation of the 
4 Greeks, united in his Manner, the 
Force of Demoſthenes, the Copiouſ- 
« neſs of Plato, and the Sweetneſs of 
s Herrater : Not only did he extract - 
« what was excellent in each of thele; 
„but by the divine Pregnancy of 


42 « his 


ly ſway 


xi PREFACE. 
« his own immortal Genius, he found 
ce the Means to prod 
c moſt, or rather all their 

4 ſtical Beauties: for, (to uſe an Ex- 
«. preſſion of Pindar) he does not fer- 
e tilize his Genius by making a Col- 
« lection of the Waters that fall in 
« Rain from the Clouds; but form'd 
« 'by the kind Indulgence of Provi- 
de dence, he pours along in a reſiſtleſs 


&« Flood, that Eloquence may make an 


1 Experiment of all her Powers in his 
« Perſon.” 

« For,whocan teach eve 
«. Iy, or who can move more ſtrongly ? 


<« Did ever Man poſſeſs fuch Sweetneſs, 


ce as to make you believe that you reſign 
« with Willingneſs what he wreſts by 


« Force l And tho the Judge is born 


«. down by his Power, yet he feels not 
«. that he is-forc'd along, but that he 
« follows with Pleaſure. Nay, ſuch 
« js the commanding Character of all 
c he fays, that you are aſham'd to dif- 
« fer from his Sentiments : He is not 
« Rs d by the Zeal of a Coun- 
8 6c ſel, 
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PREFACE. wu 
« ſel, but brings the Conviction © of 
« whatever a Witneſs or a Judge can 
« ſay. Yet in the mean time all theſe 
« Excellencies, which in others are the 
« laborious Acquiſitions of intenſe 
« Application, appear in him the eaſy 
« Flow of Nature; and his Eloquence 
« tho exquiſitely and beautifully fi- 
« niſh'd, appears to be but the happy 
« Turn of Genius. 

« Tt was therefore not without Rea- 
ce ſon, that by his Cotemporaries he 
« was ſaid to be the Sovereign of the 
« Bar ; but with Poſterity, his Repu- 
« tation aroſe ſo high, that the Name 
tc of Cicero appears not now to be the 
« Name of a Man, but of Eloquence 
<« herſelf : Let us therefore keep him 
« in our Eye; let him be our Model; 
« and let the Man who has a ſtrong 
« Paſſion for Cicero know. that he has 
« made a Progreſs in Study. 


This beautiful Paſſage I have thought 
fit to tranſlate ; . becauſe , ſome Criticks 
pretend, - that Ruintilian has left the 


Preferen ce 


not either been 
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Preference betwixt Cicero and Demo/- 
thenes doubtful. As to the Preference 
of Genius, I ſhall not preſume to deter- 
mine any Thing, but if we conſider 
the Writings 
—_— Hands, ' w without ng any 
ing elſe, I think it is plain, that 


Reſerve for the Roman. 
Having ſaid thus mueh of my Au- 
thors, it remains, that 1 ſhould give 
ſome Accoufit of my own Performance. 
The Difficulty of tranſlating the Ora- 
tions of Cicero, may to an Boglif Rea- 
der appear from this; that tho' they 
have been often attempted 


ing Nation,” yet I will venture to fay 
that there is not a ſitigle Page in all 
the Tranſlations, that have been pub- 
liſn'd in French in which the Senſe has 
groſsly miſunderſtood,” 
or entirely ſunk. If therefore, an Er 
gliſh Reader, WhO is Maſter of French, 

ſhall find in the oFratiflarior! 
almoſt thro! every Page many and mate. 


rial 
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He has given it without the leaſt 


by ſome of 
the moſt learned Men of a neighbour-' BE 


. 


rial Paſſages tranſſated different from 
what he has ſeen in the French, all the 
favour I beg is, that he would firſt en- 
W quire before he ſhall condemn either 
Jide. | A es 
But there remains ſtill a ſtronger 
Proof of the Difficulty of this Under- 
I taking. Scarcely any Work of the An- 
WJ tients, that has come to our Hands, has 
had greater Men employ'd in illuſtra- 
ting the Meaning, and fixing the true 
IF Reading of the Original, than the Ora- 
= tions of Cicero have had; yet the one 
is ſtill more undetermin'd, and the o- 
ther more uncertain, than any Thing 
we meet with in all Antiquity. To 
deſcend. to an Account of the particu- 
lar Annotators upon this great Work, 
and what they have ſeverally perform'd 
is far from being my Intention at pre- 
ſent; it is ſufficient, if I inform the 
Reader of a Fact, which, if ever he 
himſelf ſhall make the Experiment, he 
will find to be Truth; and that is; that 
in all the laborious doubtful Tafk I have 
now gone thro, I never found the leaſt” 
Aſſiſ- 


xvi PREFACE. 


Aſſiſtance from any Commentator, ex- 
cept, and but that very ſeldom, from A. 
bramius, who is the only one who ſeems 
to have read and ſtudied our Author in 
the Character of an Orator, a Stateſ- 
man, and a Man of Senſe. The Alter- 
cations which the other Commentators 
to the Number of about twenty-five or 
twenty- ſix, have fallen into are ſo con- 
founding and perplexing, the Manner 
in which they treat one another is ſo 

| void of Decency and good Breeding, 
that one would almoſt forſwear the 
Pleaſure which the Orations give him, 
rather than wade to their Meaning, 
thro' ſuch a Mire of Pedantry and Dul- 
neſs as muſt lie in his Way, if he can 
come at it by no other Means than by 
their Annotations. It is true, that we 
meet in the Courſe of their Perfor- i 
mances, ſome valuable Pieces of Learn- Ki 
ing; but a Man muſt make a very poor 
Figure, who ſhall attempt to tranſlate 
Cicero, if he is ignorant before he ap- 
plies to them of whatever he may find 


in them, that is really for his PE 
The 
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The principal Aſſiſtances, therefore, 
which I have had among the Moderns, 
in helping me to the a Senſe of Tul- 
3X /y, were from thoſe Authors who treat 
of the Civil Law, and the Manners and 
X Cuſtoms of the Romans. | } 
Theſe muſt be ſtudied, before a Man 
can tranſlate an Oration of Tully, and 
it is by an Acquaintance with them 
alone, that a Tranflator can unfold 
the amazing Erudition and delicate Al- 


IX lafons, which occur almoſt in every 


3 Page of my inimitable Original. This 


I have endeavour'd after, and have 


found myſelf in numberleſs Paſſages of 
the following Work to deviate from 
the Senſe, adopted by the Commen- 
IF tators. It may be expected, that I 
X ſhould give my Reaſons for ſuch De- 
viations ; but it I were, the Diſcuſſion 
would {well to a much larger Book than 
the Text itſelf. This was indeed 
my Intention, but I found the Matter 
riſe ſo prodigiouſly upon my Hands, 
that, I choſe to throw myſelf upon the 
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XVII PREFACE. 


Candour and Diſcernment of my lear- 


ned Reader, who alone is capable of 
entering into any ſuch Diſcuſhon, and 
who, 1 hope, after an impartial and 


thorough Enquiry, will juſtify moſt of 3 
the Liberties I have taken. 4 

But hitherto, I have touch'd only 
upon the ſmalleſt Difficulty and Dit- 
couragement, J met with in attempt- 
ing the following Work. To uncer- 
ſtand the Meaning of the moſt obſcure 
Author, if he has any Meaning, is what 
any Man of tolerable Senſe and Know- 
ledge of the Language with great Ap- 
plication may effect. But to preſerve 
the Turn, to even improve upon the 
Manner, to breathe the Spirit of an 
Original, is what no Application can 
compaſs, no Learning communicate; 
tho' it ought to be the indiſpenfible, 4 
the chief Character of a Tranſlation. 
But it muſt be on'd, that few, very 
few Tranſlators have ever attain'd, tho 
almoſt all of them have attempted this 
Excellency. Their want of Succeſs can 


never be imputed to their want of 


Know- 


Knowledge, in the Language they tran 


f lated from, fince ſome of the beſt Cri- 
1 Weics in the dead Languages, both in 
i Megland, and other Parts of Europe, 


have attempted to tranſlate the Works 
pf ſome one or other of the Antients, 
nd in the Execution have ſucceeded no 
Wetter, often not ſo well as Tranſlators 
f but a very ſmall Share of Claſſical 
Nor can their Want of Succeſs be 
wing to their not having a competent 
nowledge of the Language in which 
hey themſelves wrote. For we have in 
Pur own Country, ſeveral Inſtances of 
Pur beſt, and moſt pure Authors, who 
8 ave excell'd in every other Species of 
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Writing, and when they have attempted 
he Tranſlation of a good Claſſic, have 
allen miſcrably ſhort of their own Cha- 
I acters. | I 
The Reader will pardon me if I ay 
Warther, that it is not even the want of 
Venius, that has occafion'd the bad Suc- 
eſs of Tranſlators. For, tho a Writer 
ay have Genius, yet it is the habitual 
88 © = eqns 
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Acquaintance with that Manner which 


charaQterizes his Original, that alone 


can give him any Succeſs in his At- 
tempts to tranſlate. This is the real 
Source of all thoſe Defects. and all 
that Poorneſs which appears in moſt of 
our Modern Performances, when plac d 
by their great Orig! nals. It is living 3 
Manners alone that can communicate 
the Spirit of an Original, which, tho' i 
it is not the galy, yet it is an indifpen- 3 
ſible Excellency of a good Tranſlator. i 

But I can eaſily perceiye, that my 
Reader, by this Time, thinks I have 
advanc'd a very ſtrong Argument why 
the Tranſlation of no Antient ſhou'd 
be undertaken, far leſs an Ancient, 
whole Station and Dignity in Life was 
once as exalted as his Fame and Cha- 
racter in Writing is now; ſince it is 
impoſſible for any Man alive to enter 
into thoſe Scenes of Life, which * 4 
he was alive diftinguiſh'd | his. 3 
But I am far from meaning, that 
one is to live over the Life, and enter 
into the ſame Purſuits that engag'd his | 


Author, 


comes the neare 
ſuppoſe his Author, were he now to 
f live, wou d purſue, and in which he 


PREFACE. i 
Author. It is ſufficient if he has made 
it his Buſineſs to be as converſant as he 


cou'd in that Stud ay dy and 2 which 
to waat we may 


vou'd ſhine. Without this a Man can 
no more enter into the Spirit of his 


” *q 4 
y * . 
: 3 
7 


original, than he can write the De- 


* f EY of a fins Rural Proſpect, 
3 without ever leaving the Smoke and 


Pourets of a crowded Gity. 

It remains now that I ſhoy'd account 
. the Aſſiſtances of this kind which 
I have received. This perhaps ma 
not be ſo eaſy, for it will be very wif. 
ficult to * upon any Profeſſion of 
Life, in which a Man, with all the 
1 and Application in the World 
can be of any Aſſiſtance towards his 


= 
7 1 imitating the Manner of 


a Roman Conſul and Orator. 


So far as I have been able to ob- 
ſerve, the Orations of Cicero may be 
divided into three ſorts, viz. thoſe 
which he pronoune d as a Magitraty, 

C 3 


* 
4 


re ., 
as a Senator, and as a Counſel. In | 
each of thoſe, it is eaſy to diſcern, that 2 q 
a ſeperate Character predominates ; as 
a Magiſtrate, Authority ; as a Senator, 
Freedom; and as a Counſel, Art; yet 
in each, all the three Character are fo 4 
blended, that notwithſtanding the fa- 
vourite 3 y, each has its ful! 
Effect. | 3 
But beſides the Dithculty of enter- 
ing into that Manner in a Tranſlation, 
even when one has the utmoſt Com- 
mand of Language, there is another 
great Diſadvantage which the Tranſla- 
tor muſt labour under, which is the 
different Character of the Aſſemblies 
where Cicero pronounc'd his Orations 
from that of any Aſſembly which now 
exiſts. I 
If we conſider the Eloquence of the 
Pulpit, as practis d here in England, it 
is quite different from the Forenfian. i 
In other Countries, indeed, where a 
more declamatory manner 1s,indulg'd, 
and ſucceſsful, the Language of a Ro- 


man Orator, in a few Inſtances, may 
2 become 


PREFACE. xxii 
become the Mouth of a Chriſtian 
Preacher. There, a Latitude 1s grant- 
ed in the free Uſe of the boldeſt Fi- 
gures in ſpeaking ; the Paſhons are 
principally addreſs d to, and the Whole 
of the Speaker's Art conſiſts in the Pa- 
thetic. But this is far from the cool, the 
cloſe Method of Preaching that obtains 
in England, where the Speaker princi- 
pally applies to convince the Reaſon, 
and to improve the Underſtanding, di- 
veſted of all the Boldneſs of Figures, 
void of all the Emotions of the Enthu- - 
ſiaſm, which enters into that Manner 
that is proper to move a popular Au- 
dience : Vet after all, it is very poſſi- 
ble for a Preacher, who hath tho- 
roughly ſtudy'd Cicero, to adopt one 
Species of his Pleading to the Pulpit 
with great Succeſs. This is what one 
or two of the French Preachers have 
done, and have thereby acquir'd great 
and merited Eſte mm. 

The next Species of Eloquenee, 
which ſeemingly can be of uſe to a 
Tranſlator of Cicero's Orations into 


C4 Engliſb, 


xxv PREFACE. 
Engliſh, i is that of the Bar; but here 
he receives, if poſſible, ſtill leſs Aſſiſt- 
ance than from the Pulpit. The Laws 
by which Roman Cauſes were decided, 
were few, plain, ſhort, and ſome times 
ſo indefinite were the Terms in which 
they were conceiv d, that a great deal 
was left to the Art of the Pleader, and 
much to the Will of the Judge ge; add 
to this, that moſt of the Terms intro- 
duc'd were Vernacular and in uſe, ſo 
that their Pleading was not technical 
but familiar. I need not ſay how much 
the Reverſe of all this is the Practice in 


4; Weſtminſter-Hall, where Knowledge 
}P and Experience can baffle the pureſt 
; { Language, the moſt beautiful Figures, 
1 the moſt artful Diſpoſition, and the 


moſt exquiſite Genius that can appear 
in any Pleading; nay, I may venture 
to ſay, that were Tully to plead in thje 

Engliſþ Language, and in his o.-m 
Manner in Weftminſter-Hall, however 
his Eloquence might be admir'd, his 
Succeſs wou'd be but very indifferent. 
It 
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PREFACE. xxv 


It is, therefore, from the Language 
practis d in an Aſſembly, wherein eve- 
ry Member is a Senator, conſtitutio- 


nally equal in Voice, in Freedom, in 
Dignity; an Aſſembly neither ſubjec- 


ted to controuling Power, nor ty d up 
to technical Terms; an Aſſembly, 


I # where Freedom of Debate is the prin- 
cCipal Privilege; where every Member 


is at Liberty, while he decides as a 
Judge, to ſpeak as a Counſel ; an As- 
ſembly, to whoſe Cogniſance Matters 
of Property and of Government are 
equally ſubjected; it is, I fay, the 
Language of ſuch an Aſſembly only 
that can be adapted to the Tranſlation 
of an Author who ſpeaks in the Cha- 
racer of a Senator, a Magiſtrate, and 
a Counſel : Such an Aſſembly there is 
in Britain, and in Britain only, where, 
by a conſtant Attendance, in which 


6 was indulg'd for ſeveral Years, I en- 


deavour'd to poſſeſs my ſelf of the 
Language moſt proper for this Tranſ- 
lation. 

But 


N KE FAB. 
But tho' it is owing in a great Mea- 
ſure to the Conſtitution of our Go- 
vernment, that ſuch a Language is 
uſed in the two Houſes of Parliament, 
as might become a Roman Senate, or 
a Roman Forum, yet this of itſelf had 
been inſufficient for my Purpoſe, were 
there not now ſome Members of both, 
whom Cicero himſelf, were he alive, 
would hear both with Delight and 
Jealouſy. It was by poſſeſſing myſelf 
ſtrongly, in what Manner one or other 
of theſe great Men would expreſs the 
fame Thought in Engliſh, before a 
Britiſh Senate, that, if I can boaſt of 
any Succeſs in the following Tranſla- 
tion, I have ſucceeded. 

It remains, that I ſhould ſay ſome- 
what with Regard to the Conduct of 
the Work itſelf, Every Reader no 
Doubt will be ſtruck with the Orations 
not being publiſh'd, in the Order in 
which they lie in the Original. The 
true Reaſon why they are not, is, be- 
cauſe my Intention at firſt, was only 


to have publiſh'd the three farſt, which 
he 


PREFACE. xxvii 
he will find in the firſt Volume of the 
following Tranſlation; but the Partia- 
lity of ſome Gentlemen: whom I ima- 
gine to be Judges, gave me Encourage- 
ment after the three firſt were printed 
off, to 50 on with the others. Beſides, 
as the Subject of every Oration is inde- 

pendant of another, the Order in which 
70 are here plac'd, can be very little 
Inconveniency or Lok to the Reader. 
As to theſe Orations in which the Sub- 
Je is the ſame, ſuch as thoſe againſt 
Lerres, Catiline, and Antony | they a6 come 
ſucceſſively in the Tranſlation, as in the 
Originals. 

The Notes which are at the End of 
every Volume, I at firſt deſign'd to have 
been much larger than they are, but 
finding them to ſwell to an unmeaſu- 
rable Size, I thought it was beſt to 
abridge them to the Conveniency of the 
Reader. For this Purpoſe, I have ta- 
ken nothing into them, but what is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for clearing any Au- 
thor's Meaning, as it appears in this 
Tranſlation. 

After 


xxvii PR EFA CE. 

After what I have already ſaid with 
Regard to the Perplexity and Uncer- 
tainty, which occurs in almoſt every 
Page of the Text, nay, in every ten 
Lines, it would be the Height of Pre- 
ſumption, ſhould I not own, that in 
many Places, I am doubtful if I have 
hit the Meaning of my great Original ; 
and but in too many, I am ſenſible, it 
may be improv'd even by myſelf, upon 
a farther Review. The prodigious 
Application and Uncertainty of conſult- 
ing Authors, Lexicons, Hiſtorians, Com- 
mentators, &c. often for four or five 
Days, before I could fix the Meaning 
of three Lines in my Original, will be 
a Plea for the Inaccuracies of the Preſs ; 
one Paſſage requiring ſometimes to be 
ſo often alter d or amended that it 
was impoſſible to prevent many Typo- 

phical Errors from creeping in. 

The Aſſiſtances and Helps I have 
had from many Gentlemen, eſpecially 
from thoſe with whom J have not the 
Honour to be perſonally acquainted, I 
ſhall always gratefully acknowledge. 


Some 
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Some Hints and Corrections, indeed 
came too late, and after the Work was 
printed off, and therefore not uſed, but 
none were neglected. 

Since the Tranſlation of theſe Ora- 
tions were finiſh'd, the Hiſtory of the 
Life of my Author has been publiſh'd 
by the Rev. Dr. Middleton ; a Work 
that, in itſelf, is the beſt and trueſt 
Commentary upon the Orations of 
Cicero ; and has prevented many Notes, 
which otherwiſe muſt have been an- 
nex'd to this Tranſlation. As this 
Book is in every Body's Hands, I need 
not recommend to my Readers how 
much a Knowledge of the H:ifory of 
Cicero contributes towards 1 un- 
derſtanding his Yorks. | 


ARGU- 


ARGUMENT. 


HE Oration. which the ms ges look 
upon as the Maſter- 5 gan of Tully's Eto- 
quence, was pronounc d upon the following 
Occaſion. 
The firſt Symptoms of the Ruin of the Ro- 
man Liberty, broke out in the avow'd Cor- 
ruption employ'd by the ſeveral Candidates 


for Publick Offices * as the Intereſis of 


the Competitors fouriſh 'd or ſunk in 7 Topore 
tion as they poſſeſs d the Means of Corruption; 
when theſe fail d, they often had recourſe to 
Arms, and droceeded to Blood and Riot. In the 
701/ft Tear, from the Building of Rome, three 
powerful Competitors appear d for the 2 onſu- 


late; Milo, who ſeems to have been ſupport- 


ed by the greater Senatorial Intereſt, and 
Publius Plotins Hypſeus, with Quintus Me- 


tellus Scipio, who had all the Intereſt of Pub. 


Clodius, then a Candidate for the Pretor- 


Hip, and a profe * Enemy, on many Ac- 


Counts, 


ARGUMENT. 


counts, to Milo: Thus, tho the Office, for 
which the Competitors with Milo contended, 
was ſuperior in Dignity to the Pretorſbip, yet 
the Struggle Was generally look'd upon, by 
reaſon of the great Intereſt of Clodius with 
the People, as lying betwixt Milo and Clo- 
dius, the other two Candidates being but the 
Tools of Clodius. What made the latter more 
eager in oppoſing Milo was, he himſelf being a 
Candidate for the Pretorſhip that Tear ;, and 
reſolving to attempt ſeveral fundamental Alte- 
rations in the Laws and Conſtitution of his 
Country, he deſpair'd of Succeſs if Milo was 
Conſul. | | | 
But Milo, ſupported by Men of the greateſt 
Quality, Authority, and Property, was 
zamed to the Conſulate by the almoſt unani- 
ons Voice of the Eleftors, which drove Clo- 
dius to the Neceſſity of oppoſing him in a lau- 
teſs, tumultuous Manner. Milo, who by an 
7 Profuſion, had gain d a ſtrong Party 
to his Intereſt, never fail d to repel bis Ad. 
verſary; and theſe Bickerings render d it im- 
pratticable to proceed to the Election in a re- 
gular Manner at the uſual Time; ſo that to- 
wards the Middle of January the Competition 
1 depending; nor could all the Intereſt 
of Milo procure an Interrex to be choſen for 
proceeaing to a Definitive Election. 
It is hard to jo into what Conoulſions theſe 
Struggles muſt have thrown the Roman State, 
had not the Death of Clodius, by the Hand of 


Milo, taten off the moſt formidable Enemy of 
: the 


ARGUMENT T. 


the Senatorial Power. The og, in peru. 
the following Oration, and in my Notes 
py — te this Volume, will — the 
Circumſt ances of the Encounter betwixt him 
and Milo. It may, however, be neceſſary to 
ar s that the Body of Clodins being con- 
'd to Rome, from the Appian Way, the Scene 
of the Excounter, was carried on a Couch into 
the Forum, and by the Madneſs of Sextus Clo- 
dius, @ Creature of the Deceas'd, conſum d 
with the Desks, Benches and Seats fixed in 
the Courts of Juſtice, but now torn up by the 
enrag'd Faction, to ſerve as a funeral Pile 
for the Body of Clodius. The Flame com- 
municated itſelf to the adjacent Buildings, 
and the Courts of Fuſtice themſelves, were 
ſoon reduc'd to Aſhes. This Outrage created 
4 univerſal e wie — _ 175 in 
a great Meaſure en'd the public ent- 
| a againſt Mit! or, at leaſt, a-waken'd 
a-new the Remembrance of all the Crimes 
of Clodius. | 
In the mean Time, an Interrex was choſen 
in leſs than two Days after the Death of 
Clodius ; the Clodian Fattion, thinking it now 
a proper Time for carrying the Election in Fa- 
wour of their two Conſuls, demanded the In- 
terrex, who was Marcus Emilius Lepidus to 
hold the Comitia, and proceed to the Election. 
But be excus'd himſelf, becauſe, his Interregal 
Power laſting no longer than five Days, the 
aſſembling of the Comitia belong'd to his Suc- 
ceſſors in that Office. Upon this the Clodian 
| Faction 
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gerly oppos'd, by 


ter this Pompey made a new 


ARGUMENT. 
Faction enrag d to 2 be- ſet bis Houſe, 


and proceeded to the mo at Out ra- 
ges, and had certainly aſſaſſinated Lepidus, 
ad not Milo's Party, who by this Time re- 
cover d their Spirits, thro t r Aggehat 
of their Opponent s on Account of their bur u- 
ing the Forum, interpos'd with the ſame De- 
mand. The two Factions then falling upon 
one another, preſerv d the Perſon, and pre- 
vented the Demolition of the Houſe of Le. 
pidus. 1 OW: | 


Various were the Traverſes, which this A 


fair met with in the then unſettled State of 
the Roman Government ; they terminated how- 


ever in this, that Pompey was created ſole 
Conſul; and three Days after his entering into 
Office, he propoſed and enacted two Laws, the 


one for enquiring into the Circumſtances of 


"Clodius's Death, the Aſſault upon the Houſe 
f Lepidus, and the burning of the Forum, 
_ which were all adjudg'd to be Acts of Treaſon 
againſt the Commonwealth. The Second rela- 
ted to the Corruption of the Candidates for 
publick Offices, and à Regulation of publick 
Tryals. . . Eng FT as 
Theſe Laws, e{pecialh the latter, was en- 
Marcus Cælius à Tribune of 
the People, and a Friend of Milo, whom the 


former inſiſted ſhould be try d in the ordinary 


Form by the acting Pretor. But Pompey 
with Menaces over-rul'd this Oppoſition Af 
w, by which 
it was enacted, that an extraordinary Preſi- 

. * dent 
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this Trial ſhould be created our of rho 
lo fog of 4 ee this 8 


tis being - held, WS 5 Enobarba 
Wat 8 Pompe gary; 
with the other Judges, "Men of of * the 70 
Abilities and Integrity in Rome. In i 

Time, the Accuſers of Milo, who were ** 
tuo young Appii Kinſmen of Clod jus, demand. 
ing from the Senate, that on be try 
upon Pompey s late Law. Fuflus 2 Kids 
by Virtue of his Authority, reguir d the Pro- 
Poſition contain d in that Law to be divided; 
that is, that the Death of Clodius ſhould be 
try d a apr 2s from the other two Atts of 
Treaſon, which bei 17 1 2 pot look'd 


apo as 4 farther . 
ter the Falke for the 2 os 27 been 


heard before this Court, which Pompey 0 
event the vialent Efforts. ** either FaZion 
ad guarded with a firong Body of regular 

Troops. Cicero was admitted to proceed to the 

Defence of the Criminal, But he wat ſo daunt- 

ed at the View of the arm'd Force,that we are 


told, he made 2 and frigid a De 8 


thes ay: rey co Sa Ful Uh Court. 155 
fore, 4 anf Hartangie, ſu 
4 to be Ata that Day is e p 
Ro been penn d by Tully, ond, fo hade rt- 
.Ceiv'd all its Beauty, and F Ire, Jome Time 
_ after the Sentence was pn 
All this hap A 1 1d in Fx Na of Rome 7or, I 
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2 ID HO, my Lords, bs am x appre- 
H Tai” henſive, that when J enter upon 
8 the Defence of a brave Man, 
it may be thought mean to 
betray any Symptoms of Cow- 
ardice, or to be unable to ſupport my Plead- 
ing, with a Dignity of Courage - equal to 
that of Titus Annius Milo, who is leſs con- 

cerned about his own Fate, than that of his , 

Country ; yet am I diſmayed with this unu- 10 
ſual Pomp of Juſtice, this unprecedented 


40. of Terror: My Eyes, in vain, on all 
B ſides, 


” . 
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ſides, ſearch for the venerable Forms, and 

ancient Appearances of the Forum; your 

Bench is environed with Attendants, and the 

Bar with Guards, hitherto — at 2 
5 Forum Trial. 


Fox theſe Troops, which ſtand before the 
Temples, however they are meant to protect 
the Judges, ſtrike Terrot into the Pleader ; 

10 and though the Guards, with which this 
Forum and theſe Walls are lined, may be 
falutary, perhaps neceſſary; yet the very 
Means of Safety awaken the Idea of Danger. 
Yet, did I think that theſe Soldiers were 

T5 placed there in order to influence this Trial 
in prejudice of Milo, I would yield, my 
Lords, to Neceſſity, nor imagine that Elo- 
quence can prevazt, where fo formidable an 
Appearance overawes. But I am ſup 

20 and encouraged by the Conduct of Pompey, 
who, as he is a Perſon of the moſt cbnſum- 
mite Juſtice, will never expoſe to the Sword 
of the Soldier, the Man whom he has given 
up to the Judgment of this Court; and 


25 as his Wiſdom is equal to his Juſtice, he 


muſt think it inconſiſtent with both, ſhould 
be ſtrengthen the Fury of an enraged Multi- 
tude by the Sanction of Supreme Authority. 


* 
TRHERE- 
* — 
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THEREFORE, thoſe Arms, thoſe Officers, 
thoſe Troops, are placed not to overawe, but 
to protect; while I plead, they bid me, my 
Lords, ſpeak with Compoſure, nay, with 
Courage, and promiſe me not only Safety 5 
but Attention. The reſt of the Multitude, 
ſo many, at leaſt, as are Roman Citizens, is 
on our ſide; and every Man of them, whom 
you perceive crowding the Places from 
whence the ſmalleſt Part of the Forum can 10 
be viewed, expecting the Event of this 
Trial, is intereſted in our Favour; and thinks 
that the Sentence which condemns or acquits 
Milo, fixes the Fate of himſelf, his Poſterity, 
his Country, and his Property. 15 


Ons Sett of Men are indeed our deter- 
mined inveterate Enemies; I mean thoſe Rob- 
bers and Incendiaries trained up by the Mad- 
neſs of Cladius, and ſupported by Rapine, 20 
Burnings, and every deſtructive Species of 
public Calamity; who, inſtigated by the 
Speeches of Yeſterday, had the Infolence to 
dictate to you in what manner you were to 
decide. But J hope, if theſe Clamours are , 


to have any Effect, it ſhall be that of recom- 
mending to your Protection, as a Citizen, 
the Man who, for your Safety, always diſre- 
garded thoſe Ruffians and their Threatnings. 
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TuxRETORR, my Lords, let Fear, if you 
have any, be laid aſide, and act with Spirit. 
For if ever you had a Right to judge of the 
Honeſt and the Brave; if ever the Liberty of 
b worthy Citizens was in your Hands; if 
ever Men ſelected from the moſt illuſtrious 
of our Orders, had an Opportunity to render 
effectual, by their Conduct and Deciſions, 
thoſe Sedan bis Intimations which they had 
0 before often given by their Looks and Words; 
you at this inſtant have it in your Power 
to pronounce whether we, who have ſtill 
been devoted to your Authority, ſhould lan- 
guiſh under Oppreſſion; or, after long Per- 
15 ſecution, by the moſt abandoned Citizens, 
at laſt be relieved by your Integrity, Virtue 
and Wiſdom ? 


For what, my Lords, can be more irk- 

20 ſome, what can be expreſſed or conceived 
more exquiſitely tormenting, than that we, 
whoſe Services to our Country gave us a 
Right to expect the higheſt Honours, ſhould 
now be ſubjected to the Dread of the moſt 
25 infamous Puniſhment? I thought, indeed, 
that all the Storms and Tempeſts, which 
tumultuary Fackion and Arat Counſels 

_ Taiſe, muſt break upon the Head of Mile, 
becauſe he has ever 3 Virtue againſt 


Licen- 
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L.tcentiouſneſs; but little did 1 imagine, when 
the Affair was brought to a regular Trial, 
wherein the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious 
Men in Rome were to fit 'as Judges, that the 
Enemies of Milo ſhould harbour a Thought 5 
of ſucceeding, while ſuch Men were on the 
Bench, in their Endeavours, not only to 
affect his Life, but to flain his Glory. 


My Loxps, unleſs you ſhall ſee to the 10 
ſtrongeſt Conviction, that the Priſoner was 
treacherouſly beſet by Clodrus, I ſhall not en- 
deavour to influence your Judgment upon 
this Fact, by diſplaying the Tribuneſhip of 
Annius, nor the Conduct of his whole Life, 15 
ſpent in a Series of ſucceſsful Services to his 
Country. Neither ſhall I plead the Merit of 
thoſe Services as an Atonement for one raſh 
Action; nor ſuggeſt, that if the Safety of 
you, who fit on that Tribunal, was incom- 20 
patible with the Life of Cladius, your Deli- 
verance was owing to the Virtue of Milo, 
rather than the Guardian Genius of Rome. 
But if the Treachery of Clodius ſhould ap- 
pear plain as the Sun at Noon-day, I ſhall, 2 % 
my Lords, beg, I ſhall conjure you, if we 
have loſt all other Advantages, that we may 
retain this one poor Privilege of defending 
| our 


7 
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our Lives againſt r eng W of our 
Enemies. | 


Bur 36 I touch upon theſe — 


| 5 that more immediately affect the preſent 


Queſtion, ſome Things advanced in the Se- 
nate often by our Enemies, by Ruſſians, and 
lately by our Accuſers before an Aſſembly, 
are to be diſcuſſed; that every Medium of 


20 Error being diſpelled, yon may judge of the 


naked Merits of the Cauſe. They, my 
Lords, deny that a Man, who confeſſes he 
has killed another, ſhould be ſuffered to live. 
In what Place do theſe Fools think they are 
15 arguing? Surely not in that City, where the 
firſt Deciſion in a capital Caſe was upon 
the Life of the brave Horatius; who, before 
the Date of Roman Liberty, was acquitted 
by the aſſembled Comitia of the Roman 
20 People, tho he confeſſed that with his own 
Hand he had killed his Siſter. 


Is any Man ſo ignorant as not to know 

25 that in Caſes of Bloodſhed, the Fact is 
either abſolutely - denied, or, if admitted, 
maintained to be juſt and lawful? Were it 
not fo, Africanus muſt be deemed a Mad- 
man; who being publickly aſked by C. Carbo, 

| the 
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the factious Tribune of the People, what 
was his Opinion of the Death of Gracchus? 


7 


anſwered, That he was lawfully killed. Nor 


can the great Abala Servilius, P. Nafica, 
Opimins, Marius, or the Senate when I was 
Conſul, be reckoned otherwiſe than criminal, 
if it is a Crime to put to Death the Aban- 
doned of our own Country. Therefore, my 
Lords, it is not without Reaſon that ſome 
ingenious Writers have, in fabulous Hiſtories, , 
informed us, that when a Difference in Opi- 
nion aroſe with regard to the Man who had 
revenged the Death of his Father by that of 
the Murdereſs his Mother, the Parricide was 
acquitted by the Oracle; an Oracle too, my 
Lords, pronounced by the Goddeſs of Wil- 
dom herſelf. And if the twelve Tables have 
made it lawful, abſolutely and uncondition- 
ally, to kill a Thief in the Night, and by 


5 


10 


"> 


Day, in caſe he ſhall defend himſelf with a ,, 


Weapon; who can be ſo unreaſonable as to 
think that no Circumſtance or Manner attend- 
ing the killing of any Man, ought to excuſe 
the Perſon who kills him, from Puniſhment? 


Since it is plain that the Laws themſelves 2 5 


ſometimes put into the Hands of the Inno- 
cent, the Sword that is to chaſtife = Crimes 
of the Guilty, 


B 4 Bur 
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Bur if there can be a Time, as there are 
many, when this is not only lawful but ne- 
ceflary, it is, when Force can be repelled 
only by Force, When a Military Tribune, 
5a Relation of Caius Marius, attempted to 
pollute the Body of a Soldier in that Gene- 
ral's Army, the Raviſher was killed by the 
Soldier, who was acquitted by that great 
Man ; fince the virtuous Youth choſe to 
TOavoid, at the Hazard of his Life, what he 


cCould not ſuffer without the Violation of his 


Honour. But to a Traitor and a Robber 
what Death can be deemed unjuſt ? 


15 Wuar avail theſe very Guards, and to 


© . what Purpoſe are they ſuffered ta wean qwords, $ 


if they are ſuffered upon nd. account to uſe 
them? The Law therefore ſays, that when 
our Life is endangered by Treachery, or by 


20 the inſidious Attacks of Robbers and Ene- 


mies, all the Means which we can uſe for 

. our Deliverance, are juſtifiable. This, m 

Lords, is a Law not adopted by Cuſtom, but 
inherent to our Being ; a Law not received, 


25 learned, or read, but an eſſential, cogenial, 


inſeparable Character of Nature; a Law to 
vrhich we are not educated, but formed; not 
derived from Authority, but exiſting with 
Conſciouſneſs. In ſhort, my Lords, Statutes 
TJ Ko are 
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are ſilenced by Arms; nor do they preſume 
that a Man is to wait for the formal Deciſion 
of a Court, while the Sword of Violence is 
ready to put an End to his Life. 


| us 5 
Even that very Law which prohibits not 
only Murder, but the carrying a Weapon 
with a deſign: to murder, wiſely, and in 
ſome meaſure tacitly, eſtabliſhes the Right of 
Self. defence; that when the Enquiry i is not 10 
upon the Manner, but the Reaſons of a 
Man's being killed, the Perſon, who kills 
another with a Weapon in Self. defence, may 
never, in the Conſtruction of the Law, be 
preſumed to wear that Weapon with a mur- 15 
derous Intention: I ſhall therefore, my Lords, 

let that ſtand upon its own Bottom, and I 
make no doubt of being able to prove my 
Defence, if you keep in your Eye, what it 

is impoſſible you ſhould loſe ſight of, I mean, 20 
the Lawfulneſs of killing the Man who Iyes 

in wait to murder you. 


1 
* 


I come now to conſider an Objection 
which is frequently in the Mouths of Milis 25 
Enemies; that the killing of Clodius was de- 
clared by the Senate to be an Act of Trea- 
fon againſt the Common-wealth, But, my 
A how often did the Senate, not only 


ſolemnly 
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ſolemnly, but zealouſly, approve the Action? 
How often was this Affair canvaſſed in that 
Aſſembly? How great was the Satisfaction 
of the whole Order? How loud, how un- 
5 reſerved their Applauſe? How ſeldom in the 
fulleft Houſe were found four, or at moſt, 
five Senators, who did not take the Part of 
Milo? For the Truth of this, my Lords, I 
appeal to the dark Cabals of that ſcorched Tri- 


10 bune, in which he alledged, that the Sena- 


tors decreed not according to their own Sen- 
timents, but in Compliance with my Direc- 
tion; and daily inveighed againſt my Power. 

If you chuſe to call it Power, rather than a 
15 reaſonable Degree of Authority in a right- 
ful Cauſe, to which one may have a Title by 
extraordinary Services to his Country; or a 
moderate Credit with worthy Men, on ac- 
count of my painful Endeavours to promote 
20 the public Good; you may term it fo, pro- 
vided I ſhall always exert it in Protection of 
the Virtuous againſt the Fury of the Wicked, 


Bur this extraordinary Trial, tho I am 

25 far from blaming it, was what the Senate 
never thought fit to grant; becauſe many 
Laws and Precedents both with regard to 
Riots and Murders are extant. Nor indeed 
was that Aſſembly ſo deeply affected by the 

; Death 
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Death of Cladius, as to iſſue out any ſuch 
extraordinary Commiſſion. For who can 
imagine that the ſame Senate, who was de- 
prived of the Power of judging him upon 
the Commiſſion of an inceſtuous Whoredom, 5 
would grant any extraordinary Trial for 
inquiring into the Circumſtances of his 
Death? But why did the Senate adjudge the 
Burning of the Court, the Demolition of the 
Houſe of Lepidus, and this very Bloodſhed, 10 
to be Acts of Treaſon againſt the Common- 
wealth? Becauſe all Acts of Violence, com- 
mitted in a free State by one Citizen againſt 
another, are, in the Eye of the Law, pre- 
ſumed to be committed againſt the State. 15 
For, tho no Defence againſt a violent Attack 
is ever eligible, yet ſometimes it may be ana- 
vaidable; otherwiſe we might as well affirm, 
that the Public received no Wound on the 
Day when the Graccbi were killed, and when 20 
the armed Force of Saturninus was ſup- 
preſſed, even tho all was done for the Pub- 
lic Welfare. Therefore I was of Opinion, 
that when it appeared that a Man was killed 
on the Appian way, the Perſon who ated 25 
on the defenſive was guilty of no A& of 
Treaſon. againſt the State. But as the Caſe 
included a Charge of premeditated Violence, 
I referved the Deciſion of that to the proper 
Judges, 
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Judges, and I admitted of the Fact. And 
if the Fury of that ſeditious Tribune had 
ſuffered the Senate to act according to its 
own Sentiments, we ſhould at this time 
5 have had no new Commiſſion for a Trial; 
for the Senate was coming to a Reſolution, 
that the Affair ſhould be tried in an extraor- 
dinary Manner, only according to our ancient 
Laws. The Vote was divided, at whoſe re- 
10 queſt I ſhall not ſay; for it is onneceflary to 
diſplay the perſonal Faults of every Man 
thus the remaining Authority of the Senate 
was by a mercenary Interpoſition aboliſhed. 


15 "Sond it may be ſaid that Pompey, by the 
Bill which he brought in, had an Eye both 
to the Action and its Motrves. For its enact- 
ing Clauſes related. to the Bloodſhed com- 
mitted in the Appian way, where Publius 

20 Clodius was killed. But what did it ena? 
Why, that it may be enquired into. What 
was to be the chief Point of Enquiry? 
Whether it was committed? But Nobody 
diſputes that it was. Then, by whom? 

25 That likewiſe is undiſputed. Thus Pompey 
perceived, tho' the Fact was confeſſed, yet 
that ſtill a Matter of Law might ariſe to 
acquit the Priſoner, I fay, that unleſs Pom- 
fey had been ſenſible that the Priſoner, upon 

Confeſſion 
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Confeſſion, might be acquitted, when he 
perceived that we confeſſed, he would never 
have ordered a new Commiſſion for a Trial, 
nor have put, my Lords, into your Hands, a 
ſaving as well as a condemning Letter. But , 
to me, Pompey ſeems not only to have decreed 
nothing harſh againſt Milo, but his Deciſion 
appears to direct you in the Point which you 
ought principally to have in View. For to 
grant a Perſon, who is convicted of a Fact 10 
upon his own Confeſſion, the Liberty of 
making his own Defence, is a plain Impli- 
cation that the Judges are of Opinion, that 
the Enquiry ought not to be upon the Mat- 
ter of Fact but of Law. Now Pompey is rg 
at Freedom candidly to declare, whether his 
Proceeding in this Affair was from a Regard 
to the Memory of Cladius, or to the Neceſ- 
ſity of the Juncture. 


20 

M. Druſus, a Tribune of the People, a 

Man of the higheſt Quality, an Aſſertor, 

nay, in theſe Days, almoſt the Protector of 

the Rights of the Senate, and Uncle to the 

brave Marcus Cato, one of our Judges, was , 5 
killed in his own Houſe, But the People 
never intermeddled with the Enquiry into 
this Murder, nor did the Senate grant any 
extraordinary Commiſſion for a Trial on that 
ANI : RE 
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Account. We have heard from our Fathers 
the Grief, the Conſternation, which appeared 
in this City when Publius Africanus in the 
Night- time was aſſaſſinated as he on 
5 his own Bed. What Breaſt then was fo 
obdurate as not to ſigh, what Heart fo inſen- 
ſible as not to grieve, that a Man whom 
the Wiſhes of Mankind, could Wiſhes have 
prevailed, would have rendered immortal, 
10 ſhould be cut off before the natural Courſe 
of his Life was fulfilled! 


Was then no new Trial granted for en- 
quiring into the Death of Africanus? None. 

15 Why? Becauſe Murder is equally heinous in 
its own Nature, whether it is the Fate of the 
Eminent, or the Obſcute. A Difference in- 
deed lyes in the two Characters; but the 
impious Murder of the one is ſubjected to the 

20 fame Penalty, and judged by the ſame Laws, 
with that of the other; unleſs it be faid that 
the Crimes of a Parricide receive ſome Ap. 
gravation from his killing a Senator, beyond 
what they would have admitted of, had he 
25 been the Murderer of a private Perſon; or 
that the Circumſtances of the Death of 
Cledius were more heinous, as he fell upon 
the Monuments of his Family; for that too 
has been inſiſted on; as if the great Appius 
Cæcus 
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Cæcus had paved that Road, not to be a 
Conveniency, and an Ornament to his Coun- 
try, but as a Sanctuary to ſcreen the Felonies 


of his Poſterity. 


Wn] 


Wurm P. Cladius on the fame Road kil- 
led M. Papirius, that accompliſhed Roman 
Knight, his Crime muſt paſs unpuniſhed; 
for as he was a Perſon of Quality, he had 
only killed a Roman Knight upon the Monu- 10 
ment of his own Family, What a fruitful 
Source of Declamation has this Appian 
Name afforded! While it was ſtained with 
the Murder of a brave and an innocent Man, 
it was never mentioned ; but now that it is 15 
diſcoloured with the Blood of a Robber and 
a Murderer, it is become a Common-Place of 
Converſation. But why do I dwell upon theſe 
Circumſtances? When a Slave of P. Clodius 
was ſeized in the Temple of Caftor, where he 20 
had been placed to aſſaſſinate Pompey, the 
Wretch confeſſed the Deſign, as they were 
wreſting the Dagger out of his Hand. Pompey 
afterwards abſented from the Forum, he ab- 
ſented from the Senate, he abſented from the 25 
Public, and thought fit to put himſelf under 
the Protection of the Walls and Gates of his 
Houſe, rather than of the Laws and Judges 
of his Country, But did any Law at that 

time 
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time paſs? Was any extraordinary Commiſ- 
fon for a Trial then granted? Yet if ever 
any Circumſtance was ſo affecting, if ever any 
Perſon was of ſuch Dignity, if ever any 
5 Juncture was of ſuch Importance, as to make 
that Meaſure expedient; in this Caſe they all 
ſtrongly operated: A Traitor was poſted in 
the Forum, even in the Threſhold of the 
Senate: Houſe, with a Deſign to aſſaſſinate the 
o Man, upon whoſe Life the Preſervation of 
the State depended, and at a Juncture too, ſo 
critical to the Republic, that had he then 
fallen, not only this City, but the Body of the 
Roman Empire, muſt have ſhared in his Fate. 
T5 And did he eſcape Puniſhment only becauſe 
his:Defigns proved abortive? As if the Laws 
of ; Rome were to regard not the Intention of 
the Criminal, but the Succeſs of his Crime. 
The Villany not being;perpetrated; did indeed 
20 alleviate the Grief of the Public, but never 
could extenuate the Guilt of the Villain. 


Ho often, my Lords, have I myſelf eſ- 
caped the threatning Sword, and butchering 
25 Hands of Clodius? And if I had not owed 

-my Safety to my own, or my Country's 

good Fortune, where is the Man who would 

have procured an extraordinary Trial upon 


Ns Death? But-it is 923 pteſume 
to 


for MIL O. 
to compare a Druſus, an Africanus, or a 
Tully, to Clodius, their Lives could eaſily be 
diſpenſed with ; but at the Thought of the 


Death of Clodius, the Senate is afflicted ; 
the whole equeſtrian Order grieved, the City 


all of a ſudden is ſtruck with Age and In- 
firmity,theRoman Corporations are in Mourn- 
ing, our Colonies in Conſternation, even the 
Fields themſelves regret the Loſs of a Citi- 
zen, ſo benevolent, ſo upright, and fo hu- 
mane. Theſe were not, my Lords, indeed 
they were not, the Reaſons why Pompey 
thought himſelf obliged to order a Commiſſion 
for a new Trial. But that prudent Perſon, 
who is endued with an almoſt divine Pene- 
tration comprehended many Points with- 
in his View. He reflected that Clodrus was 
his Enemy, that Mio was his Friend, and 
juſtly dreaded, that if he appeared to ſhare in 
the general Joy, the private Tyes of a newly- 
cemented Friendſhip might ſeem too feeble. 


Hz had a great many other Circumſtances 
in his Eye; but this eſpecially, that tho' be 
was obliged to enact with Severity, yet 
that you, my Lords, would judge with 
Equity. He therefore choſe for Judges the 
very Lights of our moſt illuſtrious Bodies, . 
nor, as has been falſely aſſerted, did he keep 
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my Friends out of the Commiſſion. This 
is what that excellent Perſon never had in 
his Thoughts; and if he confined his Choice 
of the Judges to Men of Probity and Ho- 
5 nour, he could not have had it in his Power. 
My Influence, my Lords, is not confined to 
my intimate Friends, who are far from being 
numerous, becauſe the endearing Familiarities 
of Life can never be very extenſive ; but 
10 owing to the Connections which my public 
Character has led me into with the beſt Men 
in the Common-wealth. As Pompey there- 
fore wiſely thought that his Reputation was 
intereſted in chuſing the beft from among all 
15 good Men to fit upon that Tribunal, he was 
under a Neceſſity of chuſing my Friends. 
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Ix making you, Lucius Domitius, the Pre- 
ſident of this Court, he conſulted nething \ = + 
20 but Equity, Diſintereſtedneſs, Humanity and 
Honour. By his Law he enacted that the 
Chief of the Commiſſion ſhould be a Perſon 
of Conſular Dignity, becauſe, I ſuppoſe he 
held it as a Maxim, that Men of Diſtinction 
25 ought to be Proof againſt the Attacks, both 
of an inconſtant Populace and a deſperate 
Faction: And that he diſtinguiſhed you from 
the reſt of your Order, is owing to the many 
conſpicuous Proofs, which from your early 
| : Youth 
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Youth you have given of your Sen. of 
popular Madneſs. | 


THEREFORE, my Lords, that we may at 
laſt come to the Nature of this Crime, and 5 
the Merits of the Queſtion ; if the Confeſſion 
of the Fact is by no means unprecedented, 
if the Determination of the Senate has been 
entirely agreeable to what we contended for, 
if the very Enactor of the Law was of Opi--10 
nion, that tho' no Queſtion of Fact could 
ariſe, yet there might of Law, and if equi 
table Judges and a wiſe Preſident have — 
appointed for this Trial, all that remains now 
to be diſcuſſed is, who the Party was that 15 
laid the Ambuſh for the other. That I may 
more eaſily and clearly handle this Point, I 
beg your Attention while I give a ſhort State 


« of the Fact. 


20 
AFTER Publius Clodius had reſolved, when 
created Prætor, to plague his Country with 
every Species of Oppreſſion, and ſaw from 
the Management of the Comitia the Year 

before, that he could not for many Months 25 
enjoy his Dignity; remarkably inſenſible of 
the Duty of his Office, unwilling to act in 
Conjunction with a Citizen of the conſum- 
mate Virtue of Lucius Paulus, and deſirous 
C2 | of 
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15 the Candidates who oppoſed Milo, but fo, as 


of having his Power to oppreſs his Country 
extended to twelve Months, he all of a ſud- 
den reſerved the Intereſt he had made for that 
Year, to the ſucceeding; not from any Prin- 
5 ciple of Virtue, but as he himſelf owned, 
that he might have a full and complete Year 
for enjoying his Prætorſhip, or in other 
Words, for ruining bis Country. 


10 Hr reflected that the Exerciſe of his Præ- 
torial Power muſt be crampt and feeble 
under Mila, whom the univerſal Applauſe of 
the Roman People was ready to raiſe to the 
Dignity of Conſul, He then ſtruck in with 


to manage the whole Sollicitations, and over- 
rule them in every Inſtance; that, as he him- 
ſelf boaſted, he might ſupport all the Courts 
of Juſtice upon his own Shoulders. He ſum- 
20 moned the Tribes: He thruſt himſelf into 
their Deliberations, and formed a new Colli- 
nian Tribe, by enrolling into it a Number of 
the moſt abandoned Citizens. The more 
that Cladius endeavoured to confound, the 
25 more Milo appeared to prevail. But when | 
the execrable Villain ſaw that this brave 
Man, this irreconcilable Foe, muſt infallibly | 
be Conſul; when he found his Election ſure, 


not only by the Diſcourſes, but by the Votes 
a of 
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of the Roman People, he then threw off the 
Maſk, and 8 deolared that Milo muſt 
be ſlain. 


He next brought from the Appenines thoſe 5 
ruſtic barbarous Slaves whom you ſaw, by 
whom he had depopulated the public Foreſts 
and plundered Tuſcany. This was by no 
means a dark Tranſaction, for he openly 
boaſted, that if he could not deprive Milo of 10 
the Conſulate, he could of his Life. This 
he hinted in the Senate, and declared in the 
Aſſembly: For when Favonius, a Man of 
Virtue and Courage, aſked him what had 
become of all his Hopes of gratifying his 15 
Fury, if Milo lived? He anſwered, That three, 
or four Days at moſt, ſhould ſee him dead. 
This Expreſſion was immediately communi- 
cated to Marcus Cato by Favonius. 

20 

In the mean time, as ſoon as Clod:us knew, 
for the Thing was no Secret, that Milo was to 
ſet out upon a ſolemn, a legal, an indiſpenſible 
Duty, and that he was obliged by the 18th 
of January to be at Lanuvium, where he 25 
was Dictator, in order to appoint a Prieſt, he 
ſuddenly went from Rome, as appears by the 
Event, that he might ſurprize Milo in his 
own Grounds, Nay, he was ſo precipitantly 

| C 3 bent 
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bent upon his Treachery, as to leave a tu- 
multuous Meeting which he had ſummoned 
that very Day, and which required to be ani- 
mated by his own factious Spirit. This he 

5 never would have done, had it not been re- 
ſolved to be exact to the preciſe Time and 
Place of the Aſſaſſination. 


Miro, who had that Day been in the 
10 Senate-houſe, as ſoon as the Senate broke 
up, came home, ſhifted his Shoes and his 
Cloaths, and as uſual, waited a little until 
his Wife ſhould be in Readineſs to attend him: 
He then ſet out, much about the very 
15 Time when Clodius, had he deſigned to 
come to Rome that Day, might have re- 
turned. Clodius meets him, equipped, upon 
Horſe-back, unattended by his Chariot, 
without any Incumbrances, 'without any of 
20 his Grecian Servants, and, what was more ex- 
traordinary, without his Wife. While the 
Traitor at the Bar, who had ſet out with 
a murderous Intention, was riding in a 
Chariot with his Wife, muffled up in his 
25 Cloak, ſurrounded by a numerous Incum- 
brance of common Servants, fearful We- 
men, and feeble Boys. 


ABOUT an Hour betore Sun-ſet he meets 
Clodius 
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| Chdius near his own Eſtate; a Body of Men, 
taking Advantage of a riſing Ground, im- 
mediately attack him with their IRarts ; his 
Coachman is killed; he himſelf, throwing off 
his Cloak, ſprings to the Ground, that he might 5 
ſell his Life as dear as he could. The Party 
which was with Cladius drawing their Swords, 
run back to the Chariot that they might attack 
him in the Rear; another, who imagined 
him already dead, began to murder his Slaves 10 
who were coming up; ſome of them, who 
were true to their Maſter, and were moſt for- 
ward, were killed; while the others ſaw the 
Encounter near the Chariot, and unable to ad- 
vance to their Maſter's Aſſiſtance, heard from 1 5 
Cladius himſelf that he was dead, and actu- 
ally believed he was: The Slaves of Milo 
then acted, I ſpeak it not with an Intention 

to defend the Crime, but to repreſent the 
Fat, without the Orders, without the 20 
Knowledge, without the Preſence of their 
Maſter, as every Man would wiſh his own 
Servants ſhould act were he in the like Cir- 
cumſtances. 


2 
Txr1s, my Lords, is the naked Fact; the a 
Traitor was conquered, and Force repelled by 
Force, or rather Audaciouſneſs was chaſtiſed 
by Courage. I ſhall not mention the Con- 


C 4 ſequences 
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ſequences of this Action to the Republic, 

to you, and to every good Man: Milo alone 

is the Sufferer ; Milo, whoſe Fate it is, that he 

could not even preſerve himſelf without 

5 ſaving you and his Country, If this was un- 

warrantable, I will then give up his Defence, 

but if Reaſon preſcribes to the Inſtructed, 

Neceſſity to Barbarians, Cuſtom to Nations, 

and Inſtin& to Brutes, that they ought, by 

10 every mean they can call in to their Aſſiſtance, 

to repel all Violence offered to their Bodies, 

Limbs, or Lives. You, my Lords, ſurely can- 

not adjudge this to be an unlawful Action, 

without at the-fame Time putting every Man 

15 who falls into the Hands of Ruffians, upon 

the melancholy Alternative of periſhing, 
either by their Swords, or your Deciſions. 
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Hap Mil, my Lords, been of this 

20 Opinion, it had been much more eligible 
for him to have expoſed his Throat to the 
Sword of Clodius, oftner than once before 
lifted againſt his Life, than to be butchered 
by you, only for refuſing to be butchered by 

25 him. But if you are of a contrary Opinion, 
the proper Queſtion then is not, if Clodius 
was killed, for that we confeſs, but if he was 
killed ji or unjuſtly; a Point of Enquiry 
that has been before canvaſſed in many 
RnB... 
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Queſtions. That Treachery was deſigned, 

is certain, and this the Senate adjudged to 

be an Act of Treaſon. By whom it was 
deſigned is uncertain, therefore this Court was 
conſtituted to inquire. Thus, the Decree of 5 
the Senate related to the Thing, not to the 
Man; and Pompey enacted not upon the 
Matter of Fa#, but of Law. Is there therefore 
nothing elſe to be decided here but who was 
the Aggreſſor? Nothing. If Milo was, whe- 10 
ther he ought not to be puniſhed ? If Clodrus 
was, whether he ought not to be acquitted ? 


BuT how can it be proved that Clodrus 
way-laid Mio? It is enough, my Lords, if ſo 15 
lawleſs, ſo preſumptuous a Brute found ſtrong 
Reaſons perſuading, flattering Hopes inviting, 
and vaſt Advantages ariſing from the Death 
of Milo. The Queſtion of Caſſius there- 
fore, WHAT COULD BE THE INDUCE- 20 
MENT, is very applicable here. Though 
no Advantage can tempt good Men, very 
trifling Conſiderations lead the Wicked, into 
Crimes. Chdius, by the Death of Mil, 
gained not only this Point, that when he was 42. 
Prætor, the Villany of his Conduct could be 
under no Check from Milo as Conſul, but 
likewiſe, that he muſt have been Prætor un- 
der theſe two Gentlemen, by whoſe Conni- 

VvVuance, 
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vance, if not Aſiſtauce, he ſtill hoped that the 
Republic might be betrayed into his frantic 
Projects; he farther conjectured, that they 
would not, had it been in their Power, op- 

5 poſe his Deſigns, ſince they lay under fo ſtrong 
Obligations to him; and that, perhaps it might 
have been out of their Power, had they at- 
tempred to chaſtiſe the Preſumption of fo 
abandoned a Wretch, now confirmed and har- 

10 dened by a long Perſeverance in Wickedneſs. 


ARE you then, my Lords, alone ignorant ? 

Are you only Paſſengers in this City? Are you 
Strangers to what was the common Talk of 

15 the Town; which makes no Secret of the 
Laws, if they deſerve that Name rather than 
that of the Scourges and Plagues of the City, 
with which he deſigned to brand and to 
fetter us all? Sextus Clodius, produce, pro- 
20 duce that Regiſter of your Laws, which 
they fay you ſaatched like another Palladium 
from his Houſe, amidſt the Terror of Arms 
and nocturnal Riot, that you may transfer 
that illuſtrious Legacy, that Syſtem of Govern- 

25 ment to ſome future Tribune, if you can 
meet with any ſuch, whoſe Conduct ſhall be 
directed by your Will. Now he ſurveys me 
with that Look, that Inſolence of Look, with 
which to every Citizen he uſed to threaten 
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every Danger: I am indeed ſtruck with that 


Blaze that fired the Courts. But can you 
imagine, Sextus, that I am incenſed againſt 
you? You, who inflifted a more cruel Puniſh- 
ment upon the Man I moſt hated, than my 5 
Humanity ſuffered me to require? You threw 
the bloody Coarſe of Publius Cladius out of 
his Houſe, you threw it into the public 
Streets ; you by Night abandoned it, ſtript of 
its Images, Pageantry, Pomp and Praiſe, half 10 
conſumed with unhallowed Wood, as a Prey 
to prowling Dogs. All this, though you was 
compelled to do, yet can I not commend ; but 
as my Enemy was the Object of your Cruelty, 
ſurely I have no Reaſon to be offended. 15 


You ſaw, my Lords, that the Prætorſhip 
of Clodius could neither have begun nor end- 
ed without putting the Public under the 
ſtrongeſt Apprehenſions of a fatal Revolution, 20 
unleſs the Man, who had both the Courage 
and Ability to controul him, had been Con- 
ſul. As the whole Roman People threw their 
Eyes upon Milo for this Purpoſe, what Citi- 
zen could have heſitated a Moment tò have 25 
beſtowed his Vote in delivering himſelf from 
Dread, and his Country from Danger ? But 
now that Ciadius is removed, it requires ex- 
traordinary Efforts in Milo to ſupport his 
Election. 
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Election. The Glory which was peculiar to 
him, and which daily increaſed by his ſtem- 
ming the Cladian Fury is now vaniſhed by 
the Death of Cladius. You are, my Lords, 
5 indeed emancipated from the Inſolence of a 
Fellow-Citizen ; while Mi has loſt the 
Object that exerciſed his Courage, the In- 
tereſt that ſupported his Election, and the 
Fountain that ſupply'd his Glory. The 
10 Election of Mil to the Conſulate, which in 
the Lifetime of Cladius was irrepealable, now 
that he is dead, begins to be diſputed. Thus 
the Death of Clodras, inſtead of ſtrengthning, 
has weakened the Intereſt of Mios. 


E. 

Bur it may be ſaid that Hatred prevailed, 
Anger prompted, and Reſentment puſhed him 
on ; he avenged his own Wrongs, he re- 
dreſſed his own Grievances. No, my Lords, 

20 I will prove that theſe were Motives, I will 
not ſay more prevalent in Cladius than in 
Milo, but exiſting with the one in the higheſt 
Degree, and with the other in none ; then 
what require you more? For why ſhould 

25 Milo bear to Clodius, that Source, that Ripener 
of his Glory, any other Reſentment than 
what every Patriot ought to bear to every 
Ruffian. But the Enmity of Clodius was 
grounded firſt on Milo being the Reſtorer 
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Prote&or of my Liberty and Life ; then upon 


his oppoſing and controuling his Violence 


and Fury, and laſtly, upon his commencing 
his Accuſer : For Ciodius while he lived was 
liable to be convicted by Milo upon the Pla- 5 
tian Law. Can you, my Lords, imagine that 
all this could go eaſily down with the over- 
bearing Spirit of Ciadius? How deep, and 

in an unjuſt Perſon even how nn muſt 
have been his Hatred? 10 


IT now remains that Mie ſhould be vin- 
dicated by Arguments drawn from his Man- 
ners and Character; but theſe are wreſted to 
convict him: For Clodius was all Gentle- 15 
neſs, and Milo all Violence! How ſo, my 
Lords? When I bad my melancholy Adieu 
to you and this City, did I decline ſtanding 
my Trial, or did I not retire from the Slaves, 
the Arms, and the Outrages of Clodius? 20 
Then where was the Juſtice in reſtoring 
me to Liberty, if he could be juſtified in 
driving me into Exile? He had ſummoned 
me, I know he had, to take my Trial ; he 
had amerced me in a Fine, and impeached 2; 


me of Treaſon. Had I Reaſon to dread the 


Event of a Trial in a Cauſe which as it re- 
lated to you was infamous, and as it con- 
cerned me, inglorious? Was this the Caſe ? 

| No, 
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No, but I was unwilling to expoſe my 
Countrymen, whoſe Liberties my Counſels 
had preferved, and whoſe Lives my Dangers 
had faved, to the Swords of needy wr and 


6 profligate Citizens. 


I ſaw, my Lords, I ſaw Quintus Horten- 
Aus, the preſent Light and Ornament of the 
Republic, almoſt aſſaſſinated by Slaves while 

10 he waited on me; and in the ſame Tumult, 
the excellent Marcus Vibienus a Senator, who 
was in his Company, was hurt ſo that he dyed 
ſoon after. When did the Dagger bequeath- 
ed to Clodius by Cataline afterwards reſt 

I5 in its Sheath? He aimed it at me; but I was 
unwilling that you, my Lords, ſhould in- 
tercept the Stroke. It threatned the Life of 
Pompey ; and ſtained- the Appian way, that 
Monument of the Ciodian Family, with 

20 the Blood of Papirius. The ſame, the very 
ſame Dagger, you know it, was after long 
Intermiſſion again lifted to my Breaſt, and 
lately had almoſt put an End to my Days at 
the Palace, 

25 | 

Is there any Parallel to this in the Cha- 

racer of Milo? Of Milo, my Lords, whoſe 

Power was never forcibly exerted but in pre- 


_ venting Cladius, when he could not be brought 
| to 
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to Juſtice, for violating the Peace of his 


Country. Had his Intention been to kill 
him, what full, what frequent, what glorious 
Opportunities had he? Muſt he not have 
been juſtified by every Law of Self- defence, 
had the Ruffian fallen in the Attack he made 
upon his Houſe and Houſhold Gods? Was 
not the Life of Cladius at the Mercy of Milo, 
when his Colleague Publius Sextus, a Citizen 
of diſtinguiſhed Merit and Courage, was 
wounded? And again, when the excellent 
Quintus Fabucius was abuſed, and when the 
Forum was polluted with the Blood of in- 
nocent Romans, upon his propoſing the Law 
which reverſed my Baniſhment? Again, 
when the Houſe of Lucius Cæcilius, that 
brave, that equitable Prætor, was aſſaulted? 
Again, when the Law in my Favour paſſed? 
When the chearful Voice of the aſſembled 
People of all Tal, arrouſed by a Concern for 


my Safety, decreed to Milo the Merit of my 
Deliverance; and had he then ſtruck the 
Blow, Rome herſelf would have been proud 


to ſhare in the Glory. 


AT that Time the noble and brave Pub- 
of Clodius, the 


lius Lentulus, the Enemy 
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Avenger of his Crimes, the Defender of the 
Senate, the Aſſertor of your Authority, the 


Pr e ſident 
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Preſident of that Aſſembly, and the Reſtorer 
of my Safety, was Conſul: Seven Prætors, 
eight Tribunes of the People, oppoſed him 
and favoured me. Pompey too, the Propoſer 
and Patron of my Return, whom all the 
Senate ſeconded in that important that il- 
luſtrious Decree which reverſed my Baniſh- 
ment, was his Enemy. Pompey, who en- 
couraged the Roman People; and who upon 


10 the Decree paſt in my Favour at Capua, gave 


out the Watchword that united all Italy, 
then imploring the Sanction of this Au- 
thority, in a general Demand to have my 
Sentence reverſed. In ſhort, ſo ſtrong were 


I 5 the Affections of the Public towards me, and 


ſo invincible their Hatred to Clodrus, that 
had he then been killed, their Cares had not, 
as now, been employed how to acquit, but 
how to reward, the Man by whoſe Hand he 


20 fell. 


VET Milo, ever moderate, twice employed 
the legal, but never once the violent Means 
of Redreſs againſt Cladius. But what do I 


25 talk? When Milo was liable in a private 


Capacity to the Juſtice of the People, when 
Clodius was his Proſecutor, when Pompey was 
aſſaulted while ſpeaking in Defence of Milo, 
how eaſy, nay, how juſtifiable had it then 

been 
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been to have killed him? Even lately, when 
Mark Antony had inſpired every good Man 
with the Hopes of ſeeing better Days; 
when that noble Youth had bravely under- 
taken the weightieſt Concern of his Country, 5 
and held at Bay that Savage who had lipp'd 
his Neck out of the Toils of Juſtice : Im- 
martal Gods ! how favourable was then the 
Juncture, and how convenient the Spot for 
diſpatching him? How eaſy had it been for 10 
Milo, when Cledius ſheltered his guilty Head 


beneath a dark Stair-caſe, to have diſpatched 


that Curſe of his Country, and thereby have 
at once conſulted his own Safety, and com- 
pleted Antony's Glory ? 15 


How frequent were his Opportunities, 
while the Comitia were held in the open 
Field? When Ciodius had forcibly broke 
in upon the Paliſades, and employed every 29 
Outrage of Swords and Stones; and then, 
daunted with the Look of Milo, fled towards 
the River; how earneſt were your, and every 
good Man's Wiſhes that Milo had then made 
the proper Uſe of his Superiority ? . 538 


SHALL Milo then be ſupposd to in- 
cur the Reſentment of private Pique, yet. 
be deaf to the Voice of public Applauſe ? 
Did he withhold his Hand when the Laws, 
— 


— 
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the Time, and the Place inſured his Safety, 
and ſtrike when the Raſhneſs of the Deed, 
unfavourable Circumſtances, and an un- 
toward Junure endangered his Life? 
5 Eſpecially, my Lords, as his Struggle for the 
higheſt Honour his Country can beſtow, and 
the Day of his Election was at hand; a 
Day, (for I have experienced the Fears, the 
Anxxieties, and the Cares, inſeparable from 
Io Ambition, and a Deſire of the Conſulate) 
when we dread every thing, when we dread 
not only the Effect of public Report, but 
the Reſult of private Suſpicion ; when we 
tremble at the idle Rumour, and invented 
15 Story; when we explore the Looks and 
Features of every Man we meet: For no- 
thing, my Lords, is ſo delicate, nothing ſo 
tender, nothing ſo frail, and nothing ſo tick- 
liſh, as the Opinion and Sentiments of our 
20 Fellow-Citizens on ſuch Occaſions; when 
they are apt, not only to reſent the diſbo- 
nourable Conduct, but to detract from the 
moſt public: pirited Meaſures of a Candidate. 


25 SHALL Milo then, on the Day of Election, 
a Day which he wiſh'd, which he ſigh'd to ſee, 
be ſuppoſed to approach that Auguſt Aſſembly 
with his Hands imbrued in Blood, his Looks 
betraying, and his Tongue confeſſing his 
Guilt? How unlike is this to the Man! Yet 

how 
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how natural was it for Clodius to imagine, 


that were Milo murthered, he muſt ſtep 
into Power? For who, my Lords, is igno- 
rant, that the Source of Injury, the Incentive 
to Guilt, is the Hope of Inpunity? Where 5 
might theſe Hopes then be preſumed to lye? 
In Milo, who is now before you, arraigned 
for doing both a meritorious and an unavoida- 
ble Piece of Juſtice; or in Cladius, who had fo 
thorough a Contempt both of Statutes and 10 
Penalties, that he delighted in nothing that 
was not repugnant to Humanity, and in- 
conſiſt ent with Law? 


Bur why ſhould I reaſon, why diſpute 1 5 
any longer! I call upon you, Quintus Per: - 
lius, who are a brave and an honourable 
Man; I appeal to you, Marcus Cato, whom 


a certain divine Award has placed on that 


Tribunal. You were informed by Favonius, 20 
you heard in the Lifetime of Chdius, he 
had threatned, Milo ſhould not live for 
three Days. On the fourth Day he at- 
tempted what he had before threatned, 
and as he made no Scruple to diſcloſe what 2 5 
he deſigned, ſhall you be at a Loſs to gueſs 

at what he acted? 


Ber how could Clodius he certain of his 
D 2 Day? 
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Day? That I've already accounted for. It was 

an eaſy Matter to learn the Day ſet apart for 
the Sacrifices of the Dictator of Lanuvium. 
He ſaw that Milo was i ndiſpenſibly obliged 

5 to ſet out for Lanuvium on that Day. He 
therefore was on the Road before hand. But 

on what Day? On that Day, as I obſerved 
before, when a diſtracted mad Aſſembly 
was ſpirited up by the Arts of his own Crea- 
o ture, a corrupted Tribune. A Day, an Ac 
eemöbly, and a Tumult, that he would have 
enjoyed, had he not been eager to execute the 
meditated Murder. Therefore he could have 

no Reaſon for going, but he had many for 
15 ſtaying: Milo, ſo far from having it in his 
Power to ſtay, was obliged to go, not by 
Duty only but Neceſſity. It appears there- 


fore, Clodius was ſure that Milo muſt that 


Day be on the Road ; . but it may be aſked, 
20 had Mile no Reaſon to know he muſt 
meet with Clodius? 


Give me leave to aſk you, my Lords, 

how he could come by this Knowledge? 
25 A Queſtion that never can be put on the 
Part of Clodius: For had he aſked no other 
than his Intimate Titus Patinas, he might 
have learned that Milo was under a Neceſſity, 

as Dictator of Lanuvuium, to create a Flamen 
SPS; Be es there 
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there that Day; and a great many others, 
every Man of Lanuvium, could have readily 
informed him of this Fact. But how was 
Milo to learn when Clodius returned? I join 
iſſue upon this Point; I even make a large 5 
Conceſſion, by admitting, with my Friend 
Arrius, that he had corrupted a Slave. But 
read the Evidence that is before you; Caius 
Caſſinius, ſurnamed Scola, an intimate 
Companion of Publius Clodius, and who 10 
formerly ſwore that Clodius at the ſame 
Hour was at Interamna and Rome, tells you 
that Publius Clodius was to have paſſed that 
Day, at his Seat near Alba, but that he re- 
ceived the ſudden News that Cyrus, the 15 
Architect, was dead, upon which he im- 
mediately reſolved to ſet out for Rome. 
Caius Clodius, another Companion of Pub- 
lius Clodius, concurs in the ſame Evidence. 
Obſerve, my Lords, what a Train of Incon- 20 
ſiſtencies ariſe from this Evidence. In the 
firſt Place, Milo is plainly acquitted of any 
Deſign he could have of intercepting Cladius 
upon the Road, as it was impoſſible he could 
expect to meet him. In the next Place, (for 2 5 
I ſee no Reaſon why in my own Perſon I 
ought not to make my Advantage of this 
Circumſtance) know, my Lords, that there 
were ſome that ſollicited the Law for this 
Perſecution, who affirmed, that tho' the Mur- 

| D 3 der 
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der was committed by the Hand of Milo, 
yet that the Plot was laid by a more emi- 
nent Perſon, meaning Mx, whom theſe aban- 
doned Ruffians by this Suggeſtion repreſented 
5 as a Robber and a Murtherer. Thus they 
who deny that Ciodius was that Day to re- 
turn to Rome, had he not heard of the Death 
of Cyrus,are condemned upon their own Evi- 
dence. Thus I recover my. Spirits, I am 
10 acquitted'; and affur'd none will ever ſuſpect 
my Counſels cou'd effectuate what it was 
impoſſible my Heart ſhould conceive. 


LzT me now touch upon their other Ob- 

15 jections: For, ſay they, Clodius, as he was to 
remain at Albanum, and as he had not left 
his Seat upon any murtherous Intention, 
could entertain no Deſign of ſurprizing Milo. 
But tis plain, that the Perſon who, as is pre- 
20 tended, informed him of the Death of Cyrus, 
did not inform him of that, but of Milos 
Approach. For, why inform him of the 
Death of Cyrus, whom Cladius, when he 
went from Rome, left expiring ? I was pre- 
ſent, I ſealed up his Will along with Clodius ; 
25 for he had publicly made his Will, and 
had appointed Clodius and me his Heirs, 
And was he then told, at the tenth Hour of 
the Day after, that the Man, whom he had 
left in the Agonies of Death at the third 
Hour 
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Hour of the Day before, was dead? But 
admitting it had been fo, why all this hurry 
back to Rome ? Why travel in the Night- 
time ? What occaſioned all this Haſte? Was 


it becauſe he was the Heir? In the iſt 5 
Place, the Legacy required no Hurry on his 
Part. In the next Place, if it had, could 
he receive it only that Night, and muſt he 
have loſt it, if he had waited till next Day? 
But as a Journey in the Night to Town was 10 
rather to be ſhunn'd than deſired on the Part 

of Clodius, ſo on the Part of Milo, had he 
form'd a Plot againſt his Enemy's Life, it 

is to be preſamed, that as he knew Clodius 6 
yas to come that Night to Town, he would 15 
have watched his Opportunity by way-laying 


him. 


Hay Mb killed Clodius by Night in a 
ſuſpicious Place, haunted with Robbers, every- 20 
body, had he deny'd the Fact, muſt have 
believed the Man in whoſe Preſervation, even 
tho he confeſſes it, all Mankind takes a Con- 
cern. Let us conſider, firſt, this Belief muſt 
have gained Ground from the Character 2 5 
of the Place, which is a Haunt and Re- 
fuge of Robbers ; while the filent Solitude 
and truſty Shades muſt have concealed 
Milo. Next, as many had been harraſſed, 
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ſtript, and plundered by the Deceaſed near 

the ſame Place, and many more dreaded leſt 
they ſhould be treated in the ſame Manner, 

the Suſpicion muſt have fallen upon them. 
5 In ſhort, all Etruria might have n ar- 
| raigned as criminal, | | acts" 4-16 


Bu Cledius, being reſolved to return — 
Day from Aricia, ſtruck off the Road to- 


IO wards Albanum. Now tho Milo had been 


abſolutely ſure that Clodrus had left Aricia, 
yet he had Reaſon to ſuſpect, that tho he 
was to return that Day to Rome, he would 
call at his own Seat which lyes upon the 


15 Road. Why then did he not either diſ- 


patch him before he reached it, leſt he had 
remained there, or plant himſelf in a proper 
Place where he was ſure Clodius was to paſs 


in the Night-time? 'Thus far, my Lords, every 


20 Circumſtance concurs ia proving that the 


Life of Clodius was uſeful to Milo; 1 that 
Clodius could reach the darling Object of 
his Ambition only by the Death of Mila: 
That the one had an invincible Malice at the 
25 other; the other none at him: That the con- 
ſtant Practice of the one was to commit, and 
of the other to ſuppreſs, Violence: That the 
Life of Milo was publicly threatned, and his 
Death foretold by Clodrus; but it appears, 
| | that 
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that Milo uſed no ſuch Threatnings: That 
the Day, on which he was to ſet out, was 
known to Clodius; but that Milo was entirely 
ignorant of the Time when Cladius was to 
return: That M:lo's Journey was indiſpen- 5 
ſible, but that of Clodius a matter of Indif- 
ference: That the one had determined to 
leave Rome on a certain Day; but that the 
other had concealed his Intentions of return- 
ing on that Day: That no Accident had al- 10 
tered Mils Deſign ; but that the other had 
invented Pretexts for altering his: That if 
Milo had intended to way-lay Clodius, he 
would have hovered about the City till it was 
dark; but that tho' the other had no Reaſon 1 5 
to fear Milo, he ought to have dreaded a 
Journey ſo late in the Night. 


LET us now examine the principal Point, 
whether the Place where they encountered 20 
was moſt favourable to Milo, or to Clodius. 
But, my Lords, are you longer to deliberate, 
are you longer to doubt of that? Since it was 
near the Eſtate of Clodius, where at leaſt a 
thouſand able-body'd Men were employ'd 25 
in carrying on his extravagant Buildings, 
Did Milo think he had the Advantage, by 
attacking him from a riſing Ground, and 
therefore choſe ſuch a Ground for the Scene 
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of Action? Or did Cladius wait for him 

upon that Ground, which he thought fo fa- 

vourable for his treacherous Attack ? My 

Lords, the Thing ſpeaks itſelf, and that fure 
5 is the ſtrongeſt Argument. 


WERE the Thing to be expreſſed in Paint- 
ing inſtead of Words, you might even then 
diſtinguiſh the Traitor from the undeſigning 

10 Perſon ; as the one was fitting in his Chariot, 
wrapt up in his Cloak, and his Wife by his 
ſide, it is hard to ſay if the Cloak, the Cha- 
riot, or the Companion was the greateſt In- 
cumbrance. For what can carry leſs the 

15 Appearance of a Deſign to fight, than a Man 
entangled in a Cloak, ſhut up in a Chariot, 
and almoſt fettered by a Wife? Now, my 
Lords, ſurvey Clodius, firſt leaving his Seat 
in a hurry ; for what Reaſon? In the Even- 

20 ing; upon what Emergency? Late; to what 
Purpoſe, eſpecially at that Seaſon? He 
ſtrikes off to Pompey's Country-houſe; why? 
that he might viſit Pompey ? He knew he was 
at Allium, Was it to view his Houſe? He 

25 had been in it a thouſand Times. Then what 
could be his Motive? To loiter and to gain 
Time, that he might be ſure to be on the 

Spot when Milo came up. 


Now 


for M 1 L o. 2 me 


Now view the Equipage of a deter- 
mined Robber in contraſt with that of Milo. 
Cladius, before that Day, always travelled with 
his Wife: On that Occaſion ſhe was abſent: 
He conſtantly rode in a Chariot; he was then 5 
on Horſe-back : His Greek Minions ſtill at- 
tended him wherever he went, even when he 
poſted down to the Tuſcan Camp : At that 
Time he had nothing trifling, nothing ſuper- 
fluous in his Retinue. Milo, contrary to 10 
his conſtant Practice, happened then to carry 
along with him a Band of ſinging Boys, and 
a Troop of Girls, belonging to his Wife: 
Clodius, who never travelled without his 
Whores, his Catamites, and his Pimps, was 15 
on that Occaſion attended as a Man who ex- 
pected to encounter with another. Why 
then, it may be ſaid, did Clodrus fall? Becauſe, 
my Lords, the Traveller does not always fall 
by the Hand of the Robber, but ſometimes 20 
the Robber by that of the Traveller. Be- 
cauſe, tho' Cladius attacked Milo unprepared, 
yet it was the Attack of impotent Rage upon 
manly Reſolution. For Milo never was ſo lit- 
tle upon his Guard as to leave himſelf quite 25 
defenceleſs : He kept it always in view what 
an Intereſt Cladius had in his Death, how 
great a Hatred of his Perſon, and what a 
Temerity in his Nature : He likewiſe knew 

<< 
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the large Reward his Enemy had ſet upon 
his Head, and the determined Reſolution 
with which he purſued his Life : Therefore 
he never expoſed his Perſon unguarded and 
5 unattended. Add to this, Accidents, the un- 
certain Event of the Encounter, and the 
common Chance of War, which often turns 
the Scale againſt the Victor, when ready to 
ſeize his Prey, and exulting with Succeſs, 
10 Add, the Unſkilfulneſs of a heedleſs Leader, 
uſed only to command Revellers and Rioters; 
who after he had ſurrounded the Perſon of 
his Foe, never reflected that he had ſtill 
to deal with his more remote Attendants ; 
15 from whom whilſt burning with Reſent- 
ment, and deſpairing of their Maſter's Life, 
he received that Chaſtiſement, which every 
faithful Servant will require at the Hands of 
his Maſter's Murtherer. 
20 | 
Bor then, why did he ſet them at Li- 
berty? Becauſe he was afraid, leſt they ſhould 
betray him, leſt they ſhould not be able to 
endure Pain, leſt they ſhould be tortured 
25 to confeſs, that Clodius was killed by the Ser- 
vants of Milo upon the Appian way? But 
what Occaſion for Torture? What was you 
to extort? If Cladius was killed? He was 
killed: But whether lawfully or unlawfully, 
can 


I 
| 
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can that be extorted by the Rack? The 


Executioner may put the Queſtion as to the 
Matter of Fact, but the Matter of Law be- 


longs only to the Judge. 


Tur Queſtion ariſing from Law, we 
now debate; the Queſtion to be extorted 
by the Rack, we have already con- 
fefſed. But if you aſk, why he ſet them at 
Liberty, rather than not give them a com- 19 
petent Reward, it is a Proof that you are at 


a Loſs how to fix a Charge upon the Pri- 


ſoner. For Marcus Cato, who fits on this 
Bench, and who never ſpeaks but with Spirit 
and Reſolution, ſaid in a mutinous Aſſem- 15 
bly, which was quelled by his perſonal Au- 
thority, that the Slaves who defended the Life 

of their Maſter deſerved not only Liberty, 
but the moſt extenſive Rewards: For what 
Reward can be too great for a Maſter to be- 20 
ſtow upon thoſe Slaves, thro' whoſe Duty, 
Affection, and Courage he lives; tho Life it- 
ſelf, my Lords, is but a ſecond Conſideration, 
when compared with that of their faving 
him from glutting the Eyes, and ſatiating the 25 
Wiſhes of his moſt mortal Enemy, with the 
Sight of his mangled bloody Coarſe. Yet 
had he not freed them, he muſt have de- 
livered : theſe Preſervers of his Life, theſe 


Avengers 
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Avengers of Villany, theſe Defenders of in- 
nocent Blood, to the Pain and Ignominy of 
a Rack. Yet amidſt all his Misfortunes, 
he has the Satisfaction to reflect, that how- 

5 ever it fares with himſelf, it has been in his 
Power to treat them with that Generoſity 
they have merited. 


51 the Confeſſions that are now extort- 


10 ing in the Porch of the Temple of Liber- 


ty bear hard upon Milo. From whoſe 
Slaves are they extorted, let me aſk you? 
From thoſe of Publius Cladius. Who de- 
manded them? Appiuss Who produced 
? 
From Appius. Immortal Gods! Can any 
Thing be more cruel? No Slave can be exa- 
mined againſt his Maſter, but in a Caſe of 
Inceſt, as was that of Cladius; who now 
20 approaches mare near the Gods, than he did 
when he forced his way into their moſt aw- 
ful Retirements; and whoſe Death now 
claims the fame Enquiry that is due to a 
Violation of their ſacred Miſteries. But our 
25 Anceſtors ſuffered no Confeſſion to be ex- 
© torted from a Slave which affects his Maſter ; 
not becauſe they could not by that means 
come at Truth, but becauſe — Maſters 
"thought 


— — 
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thought ſuch a Proceeding diſhonourable, 


and even worſe than Death. ; 
Wur the Slaves of a Proſecutor are 
tortured to affect the Life of a Priſoner, is 5 
Truth to be expected? Let me ſuppoſe now 
that the Queſtion is put by Appius. You 
Roſcio, you Caſca, did Clodius way-lay Milo? 
He did. Then drag them to immediate 
Death. He did not. Then amuſe them 10 
with the Hopes of Liberty. Is not this an 
infallible Way to come at Truth ? They are 
ſuddenly. dragged to the Rack, but confined 
ſeparately, and ſhut up in Dungeons, where 
they were ſuffered to talk with no-body. At 15 
laſt after they had been, for a hundred 
Days, in the Hands of the Profecutor, the 
fame Proſecutor produces them. Can any 
Thing be more fair, more impartial than 
ſuch an Examination ? 20 


Is, my Lords, you are not yet fully con- 
vinced, notwithſtanding the many ſtrong 
Proofs and Arguments which may be brought, 
that Milo returned to Rome in all that Purity 2 5 
of Heart, with all the Serenity of Conſcience 
that attends. the Man who is polluted with 
no Wickedneſs, haunted by no Dread, and 

tortured 
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tortured by no Remorſe; I conjure you 
by the immortal Gods, to call to mind the 
Quickneſs of his Return, his manner of en- 
tring the Forum, while the Courts were in 
5 a Blaze ; his Intrepidity, his Looks, and his 
Words. He ſurrendered himſelf, not to the 
People only, but to the Senate; not only to the 
Senate, but to the Troops and Guards of the 
Public; and not to them only, but to the 


10 Authority of that Man, whom the Senate 


has intruſted with the ſole Management 
of the Common-wealth, the Government of 
the [alan Youth, and the Direction of the 
Roman Arms: One to whom he never had 


1 5 delivered himſelf had he not been conſcious 


of his own Innocence; eſpecially as that great 
Man heard all, dreaded much, ſuſpected ma- 
ny, and believed ſome: Great, my Lords, 

is the Power of Conſcience: Great both in 
20 the Innocent and Guilty, to quiet the Fears 
of the one, and to paint the Puniſhment of 
the other always preſent to his Eyes. Nor 
was it without good Grounds that Milo was 
ever favoured by the Senate. For their 

2 5 diſcerning Wiſdom perceived the Juſtice of 
his Cauſe, the Tranquility of his Soul, and 
the Conſiſtency of his Defence. Sure, my 
Lords, you wk not forgot when the News 
of the Death of Clodius arrived, what the 
Talk 


Talk and Sentiments, not only of Milos 
Enemies, but of ſome indifferent tho' weak 
People, who affirmed that Milo was never to 
return to Rome. h 
Some imagined that, prompted by a ſud- $ 
den Start of Paſſion to kill the Enemy he 
hated, he thought the Death of Clodius of 
fo much Conſequence, that he could uncon- 
cernedly go into Exile, fince he had glutted 
his Revenge in the Blood of his Foe. Others 10 
conjectured, as he had delivered his Country 
by killing Clodzus, that the ſame brave Man 
who had purchaſed Safety to Rome by his 
own Danger, would chearfully ſabmit 
to the Laws, be contented with the unfading x 5 
Glory of the Action, and leave us to enjoy 
thoſe Liberties he had preſerved. Others 
talk d more frightfully, calling him a Catiline; 
he will break out, faid they, he will ſeize 
ſome Place of Strength, he will turn Rebel. 20 
Unhappy Fate of thoſe who deſerve beſt 
of their Country! Their moſt glorious 
Actions are either forgotten, or remembered 
with the moſt malicious Inſinuations. Theſe 
Suggeſtions were all falſe, yet muſt they 25 
have paſſed for Truth, had Mrlp done what 
was not ſtrictly agreeable to the Rules of 
Juſtice and Honour, How many Calum- 


nies were afterwards heaped upon him ? 
. 
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Such, my Lords, as had he been conſcious Þ| 
but of the moſt trifling Offence, muſt have | 
daunted him. Yet how did he bear them ? 
Immortal Gods! He bore them ; nay, he 
5 ſlighted, he deſpiſed them. A Character not 
to be ſuſtained by the greateſt Courage with- 
out the pureſt Innocence, nor by the pureſt 
Innocence without the greateſt Courage. It 
was whiſpered about, that a great Number 
10 of Shields, of Swords, of Bridles, of Jave- 
lins, and Darts might be ſeized: That there 
was not a Street nor an Alley in Town in 
which Milo. had not hired a Store-houſe, 
That Arms were brought to his Seat at Or- 
15 tricula down the Tyber. That his Houſe 
on the Hill of the Capitol was quite cram- 
med with Shields; and every other Place 
was full of Hand-granades, for ſetting Fire to 
the City. Theſe Things were not only ru- 
20 mour'd but almoſt believed ; nor were they 
known to be falſe till after a Search. 


I commended indeed the incredible Ap- 
plication of Pompey ; but let me freely 
25 ſpeak as I think. They, my Lords, on 
whom the whole Cares of a State are di- 

_ volved, are neceſſarily obliged to hear a great 
deal too much: Even a deſpicable Fellow of 

a Prieſt, Licinius I think they call him, 
Ez 
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muſt be heard: He informed that the Slaves 
of Milp had got themſelves drunk at his 
Houſe; that they confeſſed they had entred 
into a Conſpiracy to kill Pompey ; and that 
afterwards, one of them had ſtabbed him, leſt 5 
he ſhould make the Diſcovery. All this he 
told to Pompey at his Gardens. I was in- 
ſtantly ſent for; and by the Advice of his 
Friends the Affair was laid before the Senate. 

I own, my Lords, I could not help trembling, 10 
that ſuch a Crime ſhould be laid to the 
Charge of the Preſerver of me and my 
Country : I could not help however being 
ſurprized that ſuch a Fellow ſhould be 
credited; that the Confeſſions of a Slave 15 
ſhould be read; and that a Wound in the 
Side, which ſeemed no bigger than the Prick 

of a Needle, ſhould R 


Glacotes, 
20 


Bur as I underſtand, Pompey was rathgr 
cautious than fearful, and was ee not 
only where there was real Danger, but even 
an Appearance of it, that he might place 
you above all Dread. The Houſe of Caius 25 
Czſar, a Man of the greateſt Quality and 
Courage, was faid to be aſſaulted for ſeveral 
Hours in the Night- time. Nobody had per- 
ceived any ſuch thing happen in that fre- 

E 2 quented 
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quented Place; yet ſtill the Report prevail d. 
I could not ſuſpect Pompey of Cowardice, 
who is a Citizen of the moſt conſummate Vir- 
tues, nor did I think that any Enquiry when 
5 undertaken for the common Safety could 
be too ſtrict. In a full Senate aſſembled at 
the Capitol a Member affirmed that Milo 
wore a concealed Sword. He ſtripped him- 
ſelf within that awful Temple, becauſe his 
10 Conduct, both as a Man and a Roman, could 
not obtain Belief; that while he was dumb, 
his Innocence might plead for itſelf. And 
then every thing was found to be falſe and 
malicious. 
15 
Bur if we are now under any Concern a- 
bout Milo, it is not on Account of the Clodi7's 
Malice; but Pompey, for I maſt call you by 
that Name that you may hear me, it is 
20 your Suſpicions that we dread. If you are 
afraid of Mila, if you imagine that at this 
inſtant, he meditates, or ever before conſpired 
againſt your Life; if the Forces of Tah, as 
. ſome in your Commiſſion give out, if the 
25 Arms of Rome, if the Troops of the Capital, 
if theſe Centries, and that Guard, if the 
Flower of our Youth, who attend your Per- 
ſon, and watch your Houſe, is armed againſt 
the F wh of Milo, if all theſe Precautions are 
2 | | taken, 
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taken, prepared, and pointed againſt him; 
great ſurely muſt be his Strength, and incredi- 
ble his Boldneſs, far excelling the Forces and 
Power of a ſingle Man; ſince, againſt him 
alone, our braveſt General is to act, and the 5 
Arms of the whole Republic are directed. 
But who is ſo ignorant as not to know, that 
theſe Troops are to reſtore and prop every 
feeble, every drooping Part of the Empire, 
which are now all put into your Hands? Had 10 
Milo had an Opportunity, he could have 
prov d to yourſelf that no Man ever was more 
dear to another than you are to him; that 
he never declined Danger to aſſert your Au- 
thority; that to vindicate your Glory, he of- 15 
ten encountered the Ruffian Clodius ; that 
your Counſels determined him as Tribune in 
every Step he took for my Preſervation, which 
then was dear to you; that you afterwards 
protected him when his Life was endangered; 20 
aſſiſted him in his Solicitations for the Præ- 
torſhip, and that he ſtill relyed on two unal- 
terable Friends; You, for Favours you be- 
ſtowed; Mx, for Obligations I received. If 
he had failed in the Proof of all this; if 2g 
your Jealouſy had been invincible; if the 
Levies of Italy, and the Troubles of Rome, 
were not to ceaſe but in the Ruin of Ml; 
ſuch is his Nature, and ſuch are his Princi- 
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ples, that he would have departed a willing 
and a ready Exile. Yet, illuſtrious Pompey, in 
that dreadful Hour, as in this, to you be 
muſt have made his Appeal. 
1 7 
y How fleeting, how inconſtant is Life 
how flattering, how unſtable, Fortune! How 
treacherous, and how temporiſing are 
Friends! How ready to abandon us! How 
lo apt to tremble, in the Hour of Danger, are 
our neareſt Relations! The Time, the Time 
will come, the Day will dawn, when you, 
tho', I hope, not endangered, yet perhaps 
ſhaken, by the public Convulſions, (which as 
25 they are now frequent ought never to ſur- 
prize us) when you, I ſay, ſhall in vain im- 
plore the Affection of the beſt Friend, the 
Counſel of the wiſeſt Patriot, and the 
Courage of the braveſt Man that . Rome or 
20 the World beholds. 
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YET who can believe that Pompey, ſo 
well ſkilled in the Laws of Rome, in the 
Practice of his Anceſtors, and in the Con- 

25 ſtitution of his Country, when the Senate 
had given in Charge that THE ReevBLic 
SHOULD RECEIVE NO INJURY, (a Sentence 
that always of itſelf armed the Conſuls, tho 


without Weapons) that this Pompey, I ſay, 
ſhould 
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nould wait with an Army, with a nume- 
rous Levy, the Event of this Trial, and de- 


fend, in — Courſe of Law, the Conduct of 
that Man whoſe Procedings tended to aboliſh 
Law itſelf, It was ſufficient, it was ſufficient 5 


that Pompey judged all theſe Charges againſt 
Milo to be groundleſs, fince he enacted a 
Law, by which I and all the World appre- 
hend Mile may, and ought to be acquitted. 


Pour fitting in that Place, ſurrounded 
with the public Guards, is a ſufficient De. 
claration that he has no Intention to overawe 
but to this Court; ſor nothing could 
be more mean than for him to force you to 15 
condemn the Man whom from numerous 
Precedents, and by his own Authority, he had 

a Right to try : All he means, is to let you 

underſtand that you are now at full Liberty 

to paſs what Cenſure you nnn | 
day's riotous Afembly. 


Bur, my Lords, the Death of Chain 
me no Concern; I am neither fo ſtupid, fo 
ignorant, or fo nnexperienced as not to know 25 
your Sentiments upon that Subject. Even 
tho' the Blood of Chdius had ſtained the 
Hand of Milo; even tho' I had not waſhed 

0 8.4 5; away 
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away the Guilt, yet Milo ſecurely, and with 
a glorious Falſhood, might have publicly ar- 
rogated the Merit of the Action. I have 
ſlain, might he have ſaid, I have ſlain, not a 
5 Spurius Mela, who, in a Time of Scarcity 

lowered the Price of Corn, tho' to the Ruin 
of his own Eſtate, and who was ſuſpected of 
having an Eye to Royalty, becauſe of his 
Popularity; not a Tiberius Gracchus, who 


T0 ſeditiouſly .annulled the Authority of his 


Colleague; yet their Deſtroyers have filled the 
World with the Glory of their Exploits: But 
(for the Man who ſaved his Country at the 
Hazard of his cwn Life had a Right to uſe 
25 ſuch Language) I have flain a Man whoſe 
infamous  Adulteries, our nobleſt Matrons 
dete cted even in the moſt awful Recefles of 
immortal Beings: The Man whoſe Inceſt 
with his own Siſter, Lucullus ſwore he had 


20 diſcover'd by Torture: The Man who drove, 


by means of Slaves, from his Country, a Ci- 
tizen, whom the Voice of the Senate, of 
the People, and of all Nations adjudged to 
be the Preſerver of Rome, and of Romans? 


25 The Man who gave and reſumed Kingdoms, 


and parcelled out the World to what Men, 
and in what manner he pleaſed: The Man 
who after committing many Murders in the 
Forum obliged by his Ruffiap Violence, a 

Citizen 
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Citizen of the higheſt Virtue and the 
higheſt Rank, to ſhelter himſelf within 
the Walls of his own Houſe: The Man 
whoſe Luſt knew no Check, and whoſe 
Guilt no Bounds: The Man who ſet on 5 
Fire the Temple of the Nymphs, that he 
might deſtroy the public Regiſter, which 
contained the Cenſure of his Crimes: The 
Man, in ſhort, who diſdained the Laws of 
Rome, the Law of Nations, and the Di- 10 
ſtinctions of Right and Wrong; who ſcorned 

to ſeize the Property of another by the Quib- 
bles of a Court, by ſuborned Evidence, or 
falſe Oaths ; but invaded it with Troops, 
Encampments, and regular Forces: Who 15. 
by his Encampmentsand Troops endeavoured 

to diſpoſſeſs, not only the Tuſcans, (for them 

he till held in utter Contempt) but Yarius, 
that brave honeſt Man, and one of our 
Judges, of all his Eſtate: Whoſe Archi- 20 
tes and Meaſurers ſurveyed the Seats and 
Gardens of a great many Citizens, and who 
graſped in his own Imagination all that is 
between Janiculum and the Alpes >: Who 
when he could not prevail with Titus Pa- 25 
cavius, an eminent Roman Knight, and a 
Man of Spirit, to fell an Iſland upon the 
Lake Pretium, inſtantly conveyed in Boats 

| Materials for Building with Lime, Plaiſter, 
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and Arms into the Iſland, and in fight of 
the Proprietor, who was but on the oppoſite 
Bank, built a Houſe on an Eſtate to which 
he had no right. Who (for I ſhall paſs by 
5 the Story of the poor Scantia, and the young 
Apronius, whom he threatned with Death, 
unleſs they yeilded him the Poſſeſſion of 
their Gardens) durſt, immortal Gods! tell 
ſuch a Man as Titus Furfanius, that if he 
10 did not give him ſuch a Sum of Money as 
he demanded, he would convey a dead 
Body into his Houſe : So inveterate was his 
Spite, that he diſpoſſeſſed, in his Abſence, / his 
Brother Appius of his Eſtate, a Man with 
15 whom I am under the ſtrongeſt Obligations 
of Friendſhip: Who attempted to run a 
Wall thro' a Court-yard belonging to his 

- Siſter, and to carry it up in ſuch a manner, 
as to deprive her not only of the Court-yard, 
20 but of all Acceſs and all Light to her Houſe. 


Yet all theſe Crimes were tolerated, tho' 
pepetrated equally in a private as a public 
Capacity, upon the remoteſt as the neareſt, 

2 5 upon Strangers as Relations. But Habit had 
worn off the Edge of public Reſentment, 
and the City grew unaccountably in- 
ſenſible thro' his repeated Violences. Yet 
by what means could you either my x 

h u 
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ſuffer thoſe Dangers that were more imme- 
diate and more threatning? Had he got Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Government, to ſay nothing of 
our Allies, of foreign Powers, Kings and 
Princes, (for you would have thanked the 5 
Gods, if he bad ſpent his Fury upon thoſe 
rather than upon your Eſtates) neither your 
Houſes nor your Coffers: But what do I 
talk of Houſes and Coffers! By Heavens, 
neither your Children nor your Wives; not 10 
your Children nor your Wives, my Lords, 
had been unviolated by his unbridled Luſts. 
Do you imagine that I exaggerate ? Is not all 
this evident? Is it not notorious? Is it not 
FaR, that he raiſed a Body of Slaves in this x5 
City, by which he was to ſeize the Liberties 
and Properties of Rome and Romans? There- 
fore, if Titus Annius holding up the bloody 
Dagger had cry d, My Countrymen hear 
te and attend: I have killed Publius Cladius; 20 
« I have with this Dagger, and with this 
* Hand quelled that Fury which threatned 
all that was dear to you, and which no Law 
**© could confine, no Government could bridle. 
* To me it is owing that Equity, Juſtice, 2g 
« Laws, Liberty, Decency, and Modeſty 
e have yet a Being in this City.” Could 
Milo tear how ſuch an Action would be re- 
liſhed by his Country? Where is now the 

| Man, 
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Man, who does not approve, who does not 
applaud it? Where is the Man, who does 
not both ſay and think that Milo has done 
the greateſt -Service to the Republic, that he 

5 has diffuſed Tranſports over the Inhabitants 
of all Rome, of all Italy, and all the World? 
I am no judge how far thoſe Joys which our 
Anceſtors conceived might tranſport them, 
yet this Age has ſeen a leſs exquiſite and a 

IS leſs durable Extaſy than this Action gave, 
attend the nobleſt Victories of our braveſt 
Generals. | 


TREASURE this, my Lords, up in your 

x5 Memory, I hope it ſhall be the Earneſt of 
many public Bleſſings to you and your Chil- 
dren, and that the Enjoyment of them ſhall 

be ſtill attended with this Reflection, that 
had Cladius lived, theſe Bleſſings had never 
20 been; we nowentertain the higheſt,and I hope 
the beſt-grounded Hopes in this very Year, 
that under the Conſulate of that great Man, 
the Reſtoration of Law and Juſtice, and the 
Safety of Rome ſhall be founded upon the 
25 Deſtruction of Ruffian Fury and Lawlefs 
| Luſt, But who, my Lords, is ſo ſimple as 
to believe that had Cladius lived this ever could 
have been the Caſe? How could the Pro- 


perty 
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yourſelves or your Fore-fathers have gained 
be inſured, if at the Mercy of a frantic 
Wretch? I am under no Apprehenſion, my 
Lords, that the Keenneſs of my Reſentment 5 
ſhould make it ſeem as if I ſpoke with more 
Freedom than Truth: For tho' Truth ought 
ſtill to prevail, yet ſo common an Enemy 
was he to all Mankind, that my Deteſtation 


of him is ſcarcely greater than that of the 10 


whole World. No Words can expreſs, no 
Thought can conceive, what an execrable, 
what a pernicious Ruffian he was. Reflect, 
my Lords, upon one thing ; as you are now 


Trying Milo for the Death of Cladius, let 15. 


me imagine, for Imagination is free, and 
ſuch its Effect upon the Mind, as to per- 
ſuade us of the Reality of what it repreſents, 
I will imagine therefore a Picture of what I 
now ſuppoſe. 20 


LET me ſuppoſe then, that you ſhall ac- 
quit Milo on Condition that Ciodius ſhall re- 
vive. What! Do you turn Pale at the Picture 
of this? Then how would the Life affect 2 5 
you? Do you dread him in Imagination, 
then how would he ſtrike you in Perſon? 
What! If the great Pompey, whoſe Quality 
and Merit are ſuch as to be able to effect 

| | what 
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what no Man alive can; if he, I fay, had it 
in his Option either to appoint a Court for 
trying the Death of Clodtus, or to raiſe him 
from the Dead, which do you believe he 
5 would chuſe? Tho' as a Friend, he ſhould 
incline to raiſe Cladius from Death, yet the 
Love of his Country would oppoſe the Dic- 
tates of Friendſhip. You therefore preſide 
as the Avengers of the Death of a Man, 
10 whom, were it in your Power, you would 
refuſe to reſtore to Life. And a new Com- 
miſſion for enquiring into his Death has 
paſſed by Law, which Law, could it have 
brought him from Death, never had paſſed. 
15 If Milo then killed Clodius, is he to dread 
Puniſhment by the Sentence of thoſe Men 
whom that Action reſtored to Liberty? 


Tux Greeks decreed divine Honours to 

20 the Man who put to Death a Tyrant. What 
have I ſeen at Athens! What in the other 
Cities of Greece! What a Profuſion of Di- 
vinity was aſcribed to ſuch Heroes! What 
Hymns! What Songs! The Worſhip and 
25 Honours paid to their Memory ſcarcely fell 
ſhort of that aſcrib'd to the immortal Gods. 
Yet this Saviour of a mighty State, this Aven- 
ger of enormous Guilt, you have ſuffered 
not only to remain unhonoured, but to be 
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dragged as a Criminal to the Bar. He ought 

to have confeſſed, to have confeſſed, I ſay, 
the Action, and owned with Boldneſs, with 
Intrepidity, that he did it for the public 
Good ; this he ought not only to have pro- 5 
feſſed but proclaimed, =» 


For if he does not deny an Action for 
which he claims nothing but Pardon, ſhall 
he heſitate to confeſs what flatters him with 10 
the Proſpect of Reward ? Unleſs he imagines 
it to be more agreeable to you that he faved 
himſelf than all Rome : Eſpecially as your 
Gratitude, upon this Confeſſion, muſt have 
been attended 46d with the nobleſt Diſtinctions 15 
the Public could beſtow. But if you ſhould 
not have approv'd of the Action, (yet, how 
can we ſuppoſe that any Man can diſapprove 
of providing for his own Safety) if the Cou- 
rage and Virtue of the braveſt Man alive had 20 
been diſowned by his Country, yet would he 
with a generous, with an honeſt Indignation, 
have left this ungrateful City. For what can 
be a greater Expreſſion of Ingratitude than 
| that the only Perſon who mourns amidſt 2 5 
an univerſal Joy, ſhould be the Man from 
whom all this Joy is derived. 


Vir has i it been the invariable Maxim of 
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Romans in deſtroying the Oppreflors of their 
Country, that as it was ours to reap the 
Glory and Honour, ſo it ſhould be ours to 
ſhare in the Danger and Difficulty attending 
5 the Action. Where muſt my Glory, where 
muſt my Merit have been, had my Country 

' imagined that all I encountered and fur. 
mounted in my Conſulſhip for you, my 
Lords, and your Poſterity, might have been 

10 effected without the moſt immediate Dan- 
ger, and the moſt diſcouraging Difficulties ? 
Where is the Woman who would not have 
dared to kill a Rebel, and a Ruffian Roman, 
if ſhe apprehended no Danger? But the Man 


15 whom neither Death, Danger, nor Obloquy 


damps in his Attempts to ſerve his Country, 
is a Man indeed. It belongs to the People 
to crown with Honours and Rewards the 
deſerving Patriot; and to him to be diſ- 


20 couraged by no Perils, by no Puniſhments in 


the brave Diſcharge of his Duty. Milo 
therefore might have avowed. his Action in 
the fame Manner as Abala, as Nafica, as 
Marius, and as I myſelf did. - Had his 


2 5 Country approved, he might have rejoiced; 


had ſhe diſapproved, yet ſtill muſt he have 
retained the home-felt Satisfaction of Mind, 
amidſtall theIngratitudeof an ingrateful Age. 
But on the Occaſion, my Lords, the Guardian 

8 - Genius 
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Genius of Rome, your own-Preſervation, and 
the immortal Gods, challenge your Grati- 
| tude. Nor can any Man think otherwiſe, 
but the Man who at the fame Time denies 
the Power of the Gods, and the Juſtice of 5 
Providence: The Man who is unaffected with 
the Grandeur of the Roman Empire; blind 
to the Beauty of the Sun, the Revolutions of 
the natural Syſtem, the Dependance and Sub- 
ordination of Cauſes; nay, what is till 10 
more extraordinary, to the Wiſdom of our 
Anceſtors, who were not only the reveren- 
tial Practiſers, but the careful Tranſmitters 
of divine Rites and Worſhip to us their 
Poſterity. 15 


THERE exiſts, believe me, there exiſts a 
providential Power ; nor is there implanted 
in the frail, the puny Compoſition of Mor- 
tals, any Principle either of Conſciouſneſs or 20 
Senſation, which is not equally diffuſed thro 
the beautiful, the expanded Syſtem of uni- 
verſal Nature ; unleſs Mankind will think 
otherwiſe, becauſe it is not immediately 
ſubjected to the Organs of their Senſes ; 25 
as if it were poſſible for us plainly to diſ- 
cern, either in what Manner or Point, the 
Principle, by which we deliberate and deter- 
mine, by which we now act and ſpeak, 


+ 4 
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exiſts. This very, this very providential 
Power, which by its own unſearchable Means 
raiſed your Country to Glory and Empire, 
has deſtroied this public Execration ; firſt by 

5 inſpiring him with Preſumption to attack the 
— Milo, and then by delivering him up 

to the Hand of the Man whoſe Death would 
have given him an eternal Privilege and Im- 
punity of Guilt. This, my Lords, was not 
10 effected by humane Foreſight; but by an 
extraordinary Vigilance of the immortal 
Gods over the Preſervation of Rome. Their 
awful Holineſs, by Heavens, which was Wit- 
neſs to the Fall of this Monſter, ſeemed to 
15 intereſt itſelf in his Fate, and to vindicate its 
own Authority in his Diſtruction. You too, 

ye Alban Mounts and Groves, I implore and 
atteſt ; and you, ye diſmantled Altars of the 
Albans, the Companions and Partners of the 
20 Roman Rites! thoſe Altars which his Fury 
buried under the frantic Piles of a taſteleſs 
Extravagance, after demoliſhing every awful 
Grove, and every Religious Receſs. But in the 
Moment of his Fall, your Shrines recovered 

2 5 their Splendor, your Rites their Worſhip, 
and your Power its Influence; which had all 
been contaminated by his Guilt. And you, 

O awful Jove ! from the exalted Summit of 
the _ Mount, whoſe Streams, whoſe 
o + » _e 
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Woods, and Borders have been ſo often pro- 
faned by the lawleſs Luſt, and the criminal 
Pollutions of Clodius, at length your Eyes 
were opened to behold his Puniſhment: To 
you, to you, ye Powers, that late, tho juſt 5 
and merited Forfeit was due, and in your 


Sight was it paid. 


IT cannot ſure be pretended that by 
CnaAnce he receiv'd the firſt Wound, which 10 
gave him up to a ſhameful Death after his 
Encounter with Milo, before the Chappel, 
and I may ſay under the Eye, of the Derfied 
Bona, which ſtands upon the Eſtate of that 
accompliſhed virtuous Youth T. Sextius Gal 15 
lus ; as if his former corrupted Judges had 
acquitted him only that he might be reſerved 
for this edifying Death. Nor can it be deny'd 
that the Reſentment of the Gods infatuated 
his Retainers with ſuch a Frenzy, as to 20 
commit to the Flames his abhorred Corps 
without Pageants, without Hymns, without 
Shows, without Pomp, without Praiſe, with- 
out Sorrow, without Sadneſs, beſmeared with 
putrid Gore, and deprived of thoſe Rites of 25 
Burial which are due and granted even to 
Foes. Piety, I imagine, would not permit 
the Forms of ſo many celebrated Heroes to 
grace the Funerals of ſo execrable a Parricide ; 

ED F 2 nor 
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nor could the Dogs tear him, when dead, in a 
more proper Place, than in that where he had 
been fo often condemned and curſed while 
alive. 
5 
HaRD indeed, very hard and cruel, ſeemed 
to me the Fortune of the Roman People, 
who ſo long, and ſo often, ſaw and ſuffered 
him to repeat his Inſults upon the Public. 
10 No Shrine of the Gods was ſo venerable as 
to be unpolluted by his Luſt; no Decree of 
the Senate ſo ſolemn as to be inviolated by 
his Guilt, When a Criminal, he openly cor- 
rupted his Judges ; when a Tribune, he in- 
15 duſtriouſly harraſſed his Superiors. The moſt 
falutary Meaſures concerted and approved of 
by every Order, for the Good of the Public, 
were by him reſcinded. Me he drove from 
my Country ; my Goods he plundered ; my 
20 Houſe he fired; my Wite and Children he 
perſecuted. Againſt Pompey, he carried on a 
lawleſs Animoſity ; Magiſtrates and Citizens, 
by his means were aſſaſſinated; he burnt the 
Houſe of my Brother; he pillaged Tuſcany ; 
25 and drove many from their Habitations and 
Eſtates. Ever eager, ever rapid; neither Rome, 
Tal), Provinces, nor Kingdoms could confine 
the Torrent of his Frenzy. Within his 
Houſe he hatched a Law by which we were 
10 


— 
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to be ſubjected to our own Slaves; and he 
thought that this Year no Man could have 
called what he poſſeſſed, his own, ſhould he 
incline to ſeize it. 


"4 


Nox ꝝ but Milo oppoſed his Progreſs; Pom- 
pey, the only Perſon who was moſt capable, 
he thought his firm Friend by their late Re- 
conciliation; the Power of Cæſar he ac- 
counted as his own; and my Fate had 10 
taught him to deſpiſe the Sentiments of every 
good, every honeſt Man. Milo alone beard- 
ed him. In this Situation, the immortal 
Gods, as I obſerved before, infatuated this 
abandoned, this frantic Wretch with the Re- 15 
ſolution to ſurprize Milo; the Peſtilence could 
have ceaſed by no other means; nor was the 
Authority of the Republic ſo ſtrengthened as 
to be able to avenge her own Cauſe, 


ARE we to imagine that the Senate could 
have curbed him, when a Magiſtrate, ſince 
they made ſo little Progreſs in checking him 
while he was but a private Man ? Could the 
Conſuls have been ſtrong enough to reſtrain 25 
their Prætor. In the firſt Place, had Mile 
been killed, the two Conſuls muſt have been 
of his Faction: In the next Place, what Con- 
ful would haye had the Spirit to thwart him 


F 3 as 
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as Prætor, whom he remembred, while Tri- 
bune, to have moſt cruelly harraſſed a Per- 
ſon of Conſular Dignity? He might have 
obtained, opprefled, and poſſeſſed every 
5 Thing: By the new Law which was found 
among the other Clodian Laws, he would 
have made our Slaves his Freemen. In ſhort, 
had not the immortal Gods ſtruck him, 
weak and womaniſh as he was, with the fran- 
IO tic Reſolution of attempting the Death of 
that brave Man, your Republic this Day had 


not had a Being. 


Hap he been Prætor, had he been Con- 

25 ful, would he have committed nothing de- 
ſtructive in theſe Temples, and this Forum, 
could we ſuppoſe that they had been able 

to ſtand till he ſhould be Conſul? In 
ſhort, had he been alive, what Havock muſt 
20 he have committed, who, when dead, by the 
Inſtigation of Sextus Clodius, one of his 
Dependants, ſet on Fire the Courts of Juſtice ? 
Was ever Sight more miſerable, more dread- 
fal, and more melancholy, than that the 
25 Temple of the Holineſs, Majeſty, Wiſdom 
and Conduct of the Public, the Head of 
this City, the Shrine of her Allies, and 
the Refuge of Nations, the Temple appointed 

by the unanimous Voice of the Reman Peo- 
ple, 
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ple, to be the Seat of the Senate, ſhould be 
fired, eraſed, and polluted. This was not the 
Action of a heedleſs Mob, (tho even that 
had becn deplorable) but of one Man, who, 

if he dared to commit ſuch Havock with a 5 
Torch for his Friend when dead, what muſt 

he not have attempted had he diſplay'd a 
Standard for the ſame Friend had he been 
alive? He choſe too to throw the Body of 
Clodius into the Senate-houſe, that he might, 10 
when dead, burn what he had overthrown 
while alive. | 


SHALL ſome then affect to talk of the 
Appian way, yet be ſilent as to the Senate- 15 
houſe? Can we imagine that the Forum 
could have reſiſted the Efforts of the Man 
when full of Life and Spirit, whoſe lifeleſs 
Coarſe conſumed the Senate-houſe ? Raiſe, 
Raiſe him if you can from the dead; try 20 
to break the Rage that breathed from the 
living Man, tho' you had well-nigh fallen 
Victims to the Furies that attended the un- 
buried Body. Unleſs you pretend that you 

quelled the Attacks of thoſe who flew to the 25 
. Senate-houſe with Torches, to the Temple of 
Caſlor with Scythes, and patroled thro? the 
Forum with Swords. You have beheld the -- 
People of Rome maſſacred ; and an Afſembly 
F4 attacked 
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attacked with Arms, while the Tribune 
Marcus Cælius was ſpeaking to the attentive 
People; a Man reſolute in the Cauſe of his 
Country; firmly attached to what he un- 
© dertakes; devoted to the Friends of Virtue, 
and the Authority of the Senate; and in 
this, whether you call it the Fortune or 
Misfortune of Mi, amazing, divine and 
incredible has been his Integrity, 
10 i 6 
Bor enough has been faid by way of 
Defence, and perhaps too much by way of 
Digreſſion. What remains, but that I ſhould 
beſeech and conjure you, my Lords, to ex- 
15 tend to a brave Man the Compaſſion which 
he refuſes to implore ? But I, againſt his Senſe, 
with Zeal, with Fervency implote it. Tho- 
amidſt an univerſal Deluge of Grief, you 
never have beheld M:/ to drop a Tear; tho 
20 you perceive the ſame Reſolution in his 
Looks as ever, the ſame Firmneſs of Voice 
and Intrepidity of Language, yet extend it 
nevertheleſs. Nor indeed do I know if any 
thing ought to plead more effectually for him 
25 than ſuch a Deportment. For when we ſee 
the Encounters of Gladiators, with the Be- 
haviour and Fate of the loweſt Order of Man- 
kind, tho' we deteſt the Cowards, and them 
who meanly beg for Life ; yet at the fame 
| time 
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' time we are deſirous to ſave the Brave, the 
Spirited, and thoſe who chearfully invite, nay, 


obſtinately provoke the fatal Stroke; and 
they who ſeem to diſdain our Compaſſion, 


ſtir it more than they who implore it. Then 5 
how much ſtronger ought theſe Sentiments 
to prevail when the Caſe is that of a brave 


Citizen? 


THe Expreſſions of Milo, my Lords, 10 
which I often hear, and can daily witneſs, 
kill and confound me; May the Romans, 
may the Romans, cries he, proſper, may they 
be ſafe, may they be glorious, may they be 
happy! However it ſhall fare with me, may 15 
this glorious City, and my Country, which 
ever ſhall be dear to me, flouriſh ; may my 
Fellow- Citizens enjoy that Tranquility of 
Government, which I have purchaſed, but 
cannot partake of; I yeild me, I retire; if I 20 
cannot be a Member of a virtuous, yet I 
ſhall be freed from a corrupted, Government. 
And the civilized Land of Liberty that I fir 
ſhall tread, there will I reſt. 


23 
WHAT abortive Toils, he cries, have I 
undergone? What deceitful Hopes have I 
harboured ? What vain Speculations have [ 
entertained? Could I who, when Tribune, 
Gevoted 
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devoted myſelf to the Senate, which, when 
oppreſſed, I ſheltered ; to the Rowen Knights, 
whom, when feeble, 1 frrengthenel; to the 
Wiſe and Virtuous, whom, when dejrived of 
their Influence by the Fury of Clodius, J ſup- 
ported: Could | ever think that the Pro- 
tection of the WI and Virtuous would be 
wanting to me? When I reſtored you, my 
Friend, (for we often diſcourſe together) 
10 to your Country, could I imagine that 
Country would throw me from its Boſom ? 
Where is now that Senate whom we ſupport- 
ed? Where, where indeed, ſays he, your boaſt- 
ed Roman Knights? Whereare the Applauſes 


15 of the Denizens of Rome? Where the Voice 


of the People of Italy? Where, my Tully, 
where is thy Art, where thy Eloquence, that 
uſed to relieve the Diſtreſſed ? Shall they be 
unavailing only to me, who have fo often 
20 faced Death and Danger for you? 


Non, my Lords, does he pronounce theſe 
Words like me in Tears, but with the ſame 
intrepid Look you now behold. He denies, 


2 5 he denies that what he acted was for the Un- 


grateful ; but owns it was for the Fearful of 
his own Country, and for ſuch as trembled 
at the Apprehenfion of Danger. He owns, 
that in order to put you out of Danger, he 

| gained 
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gained over the Mob and the Commonality 

of Rome, which while attached to Clodius 
threatned all that was dear to you; that he 
not only curbed them by his Courage, but 
ſoftned them at the Expence of his three 5 
Inheritances. Nor does he fear, while he 
appeaſes the People by his Liberality, that 
he ſhall not ſacceed in reconciling you to his 
Conduct by his eminent Services to the Pub- 
lic. Whatever Turn his Affairs may take, 10 
whereever he ſhall go, he ſays, that it is out 

of the Power of Fortune to deprive him of 
thoſe repeated Marks of Eſteem beſtowed 
upon him by the Senate; and the Diſ- 
tinctions of Eſteem, Affection, and Love, 15 
ſo often expreſſed by * and the People of 
Rome. 


He declares too, it had noEffect upon him, 
that to bave been declared Conſul he wanted 20 
only the Voice of the Cryer; but that all his 
Ambition lay in being raiſed to that Dignity 
by the Voice of a united People; and in 
ſhort, that if theſe Troops are drawn up 
againſt him, it is not his Guilt, but the Sufſ- 25 
picion of it, that arms them. He likewiſe 
is ſenfible of this undoubted Truth, that not 
Reward, but Virtue is the Motive of the glo- 
rious Actions performed by the Bxave and 
WISE; 
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Wrss ; and is conſcious that every Action of 
his Life has been great; for what can be greater 
than for a Hero at the Hazard of his own 
Life to bring Deliverance to his Country: 

5 That happy are they whom their Fellow- 
Citizens honour for this. 


He thinks them far from being miſerable 
whoſe Patriotiſm is greater than the Reward 
attending it, and he remains fully convinced 

IO of this Truth; that if the intrinſic Value 
of all the Rewards of Virtue were com- 
puted, the Preference muſt be given to 
GLoky, That this alone compenſates the 
Shortneſs of Life by the Duration of Fame, 

T5 which repreſents us when abſent, and im- 
mortalizes us when dead; and that GLoky 
is in ſhort the Step by which Men feem 
to aſpire to be Gods. 


Or me, ſays he, the Inhabitants of Rome, 

20 and the World ſhall diſcourſe; and re- 
moteſt Poſterity ſhall know my Name. 
Even 1n this inſtant, while Calumny is piling 
around me all her flaming Brands, am I ce- 
lebrated by the Speeches, Thanks, and Ap- 
25 plauſes of every Aſſembly of Mortals; to 
ſpeak nothing of the Tuſcan Feſtivals. It is 
now I think upwards of an hundred Days 
fince Clodius was killed; and now not only 
the Fame of the Action, but the Joy it im- 
„„ parts 
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parts is diffuſed over the remoteſt Bounds of 
the Roman Empire. Therefore, continues 
he, how this Body of mine is diſpoſed of, is 
to me indifferent, fince my Renown already 
fills, and ſhall ever poſſeſs every Corner of the 5 
World.” This, Milo, was often your Diſcourſe 
to me while theſe were abſent, and now that 
they are preſent I repeat it to you. The 
Virtues of your Mind I indeed want Words 
to expreſs ; but the more divinely fair theſe 10 
Virtues are in you, the more bitter are the 
Pangs of Separation to me. Nor when you 
are torn from me, have I the poor, the bootleſs 
Satisfaction of being angry with thoſe who 
inflict the Wound : We are ſeparated not by 15 
my Foes, but my intimate Friends; by the 
_ perpetual Objects, not of my Enmity, but of 
my Gratitude, Yet, my Lords, ſenſible as 
this Affliction is to me, and ſure nothing could 


equally affect me, never ſhall that, nor any 20 


other, reader my Heart inſenſible of your 
former Favours; ſtill ſhall the grateful Re- 
membrance of them live in my Soul: But if 
it is extinguiſhed in you; if I have incurred 


your Indignation, wby am I not made the 25 


Sacrifice inſtead of M:/o? For I account that 
my Days ſhall be crowned with Honour, 
if they are cloſed before ſuch Calamity ſhall 
— -.. 
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YET, O my Friends! ſtill am ] left 
with this Comfort, that no act of Piety, 
Affection, or Duty to you has been wanting 
in me: For you have I incurred the Frowns 

5 of Power; againſt your Foes have I often 
ventured my Life and Liberty : For you have 
I often proſtrated myſelf as a Suppliant ; my 
own and my Family's Eſtate have I riſqued 
to periſh or ſurvive with your Fortunes. And 
10 in this very Hour, if any Injury, if any Pu- 
niſhment is deſigned againſt you, I deprecate 
it on my own Head. What now remains! 
What can I do! What can I ſay! How can 
I diſcharge the Debt I owe you, if I ſhare 
T5 not in your Fortunes? I am ready, I am pre. 
pared : And, my Lords, I beg that you would 
either crown your Favours by the Safety 
of my Friend, or cancel them by his 
Ruin. 
20 

MiLo ſtands unmoved with the Tears I 
ſhed : Amazing Fortitude of Soul! He 
thinks he never can be an Exile, but in the 
Land where Virtue has no Being: And that 

25 Death is not the Penalty, but the Diſſolution 
of Nature. Let him then retain his natural 
Intrepidity of Soul; but how, my Lords, are 
you to determine? How indeed! Will you 


baniſh the Perſon of the Man whoſe Re- 
mem- 


= 
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membrance you indulge with Pleaſure? And 
can any Land afford a nobler Scene for theſe 
Virtues than that where they firſt exiſted? 

I call on you, ye Heroes; on you who have 
profuſely ſhed your Blood for your Country; 5 
ye Centurions, ye Soldiers, to you I appeal in 
this Hour of Danger to the beſt of Men, 
and the braveſt of Romans: While you are 
looking on, while your Swords are in your 
Hands, while you guard this Tribunal, ſhall 10 
ſach amazing Virtue be extirpated, be 
ſpurned out of this City? 


15 — — 4 — « 4 - 
K.. oe. ob 


WrETCH, unhappy Wretch that TI am! | 
Did you, Milo, by theſe recall me to my 15 
Country ? And by theſe ſhall I be unable to 
retain you in yours? How ſhall I anſwer it 

to my Children, who thought you another 
Father? How to you, my Brother Quintus, 
the Partner of all my Toils, that I was 20 
not able to enſure the Safety of Mila, by thoſe 
who were the Inſtruments of my own Pre- 
ſervation ? In what Cauſe am I under this 
Inability? In a Cauſe approved of by all 
Mankind. Who have put me under this 25 
Inability ? They who have gained moſt by 
the Death of Cladius. Who ſollicits them? 

I myſelf, | 


gr” 
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Wu ar Wickedneſs have I hatched! Wh 
enormous Crimes have I perpetrated ! Is 10 7 
becauſe I traced, diſcloſed, expoſed, and 
extinguiſhed a Conſpiracy big with univer- 
5 fal Deſolation. From that Fountain ſpring 
all the Miſeries of me and mine! Why did 
you deſire my Return from Baniſhmeat? 
Was it that I might witneſs the Exile of 
the Authors of my Deliverance ? Do not, 
10 my Lords, I conjure you, render my Return 
more bitter than was my Expulſion. For 
how can I think that I am reſtored to my 
Country, if I am torn from thoſe who re- 
ſtored me ? 


15 


I wiſh to the immortal Gods, (with Re. 
verence to you, O my Country! I ſpeak this, 
leſt the Piety of my Sentiments for Mils 
ſhould be an Execration to you) that Publius 

20 Clodius had not only lived, but been Conſul, - 
DiRator, Pretor, could it have ſaved me from 
beholding this Calamity. Immortal Gods! 
How worthy of your Cares, is that illuſtrious 
Perſon ! By no means, he cries: The Trai- 

25 tor met with the Fate he deſerved ; and let 
me, if it muſt be ſo, undergo the Puniſh- 
ment I have not deſerved, Shall then the 
Man born to fave his own Country reſign 


his Breath i in another? Shall he not * leaſt 
. die 


| for MIL O. 
die in the Service of Rome? Shall you enjoy 


®# the Glories of his Soul, yet deny a Grave in 


Taly to the Remains of his Body? Can any 
Man give his Voice for expelling from this 
City the Hero whom every City upon Earth 
would be proud to receive ? 


Harry that Country which ſhall ſhelter 
him! Ungrateful this, ſhould ſhe expel, and 
wretched, ſhould ſhe loſe him! Here muſt I 
ſtop; my Tears deny Utterance to my Tongue, 
and the Commands of Milo forbid the Inter- 
ceſſion of my Tears. In your Deciſion, 
my Lords, dare, I conjure you, to be juſt ; be- 
lieve me, your Firmneſs, your Equity, and 


your Virtue, will be moſt agreeable to the 
Man, who on this Occaſion has raiſed to 
the Bench, the beſt, the wiſeſt, and the 


braveſt of Mankind. 
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THE 
ARGUMENT. 


NE of the chief, and moſt dreadful Con- 

ſequences of Sylla's Uſurpation, was an 
univerſal Degeneracy of the Roman Senate, 
at a Juncture, which moſt required the firifteft 
Exerciſe of their Virtue. This produced an Im- 
punity, and a Remiſſneſs of Fuſtice, which 
encouraged ſeveral Governors of the Pro- 
vinces to oppreſs the Allies, and Tributaries of 
the Roman People. 

Verres, the Pretor of Sicily, a Country 
that bad a Right to all the Gratitude and 
Indulgence that Rome could expreſs, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by every Art of Oppreſſion, 
Cruelty, and Avarice; and as ke was a Man of 
great Quality, great Alliances, and ſome 
Abilities, he was protected by the noblefi Fa- 
milies, and greateſt Men in Rome. 
theſe, Hortenſius, who was then eminent for 
his Eloquence, Subtilty in Pleading, and 
Knowledge of the Laws, was a zealous Ad- 
wvocate for Verres, and did all be could to pre- 
vent his being brought to a Trial. But a 
new Prætor ſucceeding to Verres in Sicily, 
the Sicilians, all except the Inhabitants of t400 
Cities, reſolved to — him at Rome, or 
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the Law of Bribery and Corruption, and 4 
plyed to Cicero, who bad formerly been Quaſtor 
of Sicily that he would manage the Pro- 
ſecution. 

Cicero, perhaps not diſpleaſed that he had 
now an Opportunity of diſplaying his Abilities 
and Eloquence, in a Cauſe not only juſt but 
popular, and againſi Hortenſius, the only 
Man in Rome who was capable to rival him, 
undertook the Management of the Proſecution 
But a previous Trial of Skill upon the Queſtion, 
Who was entitled to be the legal Proſecutor 
of Verres, aroſe from the Jollowing Circum- 
flances : 

Quintus Czcilius, who had been Quæſtot 
under Verres, conſcious his Guilt was jo com- 
plicated with that of Verres, that great 
Part of it muſt appear in the Examination of 
the Facts laid again/t Verres, and willing 15 

ſereen his Prætor, from whom he had doubtleſs a 
proper Confideration, pretended to the ſole Right 
of managing the Impeachment, for the follow 
ing Reaſons : 

1ſt, Becauſe he bi mſelf had received Per- 

ſonal Injuries from Verres; therefore it was 10 
be preſumed, that he would be more eager in 
Me. Proſecution, becauſe be bad perſonal Mo- 
tives for accufing bim. 

Q2dly, Becauſe having been Quæſtor under 
Verres, he muſt be better acquainted with Facts 
'than any other Man, ys more able t0 
> mal bim. 
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. .zdly, Becauſe be was a Native of Sicily, 
therefore it was to be preſumed he would be 
more intereſted than any other, in bringing ta 
Fuſtice the Oppreſſor of his own Country. 
Cicero, in the following Oration, confutes 
theſe Reaſons, and with an boneſi Warmth re- 
monſtrates to the Court, which was compoſed of 
a Committee of the Senate, the Neceſſity of — 
re- eſtabliſbing their Reputation, and reſtoring 
Impartiality and Integrity to the Courts of 
Fuſtice. This happened in the Year of Rowe 
685, and the 37th of Cicero. | 
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OR ATION 


AGAINST 


CACILIUVUS. 


F any upon your Bench, my 
Lords, or in this Aſſembly, ſhould 
be ſurprized that I, who during a 
Practice of many Years at the 
F Bar have ſtill defended the Accuſed, ſhould 
all of a ſudden commence Accuſer, they need 
but to weigh the Motives and Reaſons of my 
Conduct, to approve of it, and own that this 
Cauſe falls more naturally to my Manage- 


10 ment, than to that of any other Man alive. 


Wuzn I left Sicily, my Lords, where I 
had been Quæſtor, the Inhabitants retained 
fo 
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ſo grateful a Remembrance of my Conduct, 
2 ſuch a Regard for my Perſon, that they 
even expected I ſhould in fome meaſure ſup- 

y the Loſs of their antieat Patrons, in 
whoſe Hands the Protection of their Coun- 5 


try was formerly lodged; and now that 
they are harrafled and perſecuted, with re- 
peated Inſtances, they publicly and unani- 
mouſly apply to me to undertake the De- 
fence of their Liberties and Fortunes; re- 10 
monſtrating at the ſame time, that I ſhould 
then only act in conſequence of my repeated 
Acknowledgments and Promiſes, when I 
profeſſed myſelf ſo much their Friend, as to 
be ready on every Occaſion to ſerve them, 15 


Tux told me, that now was the Time; 
the Time! For my defending not only the 
Liberties, but the Lives and Properties of a 
whole People ; that their Towns were rifled 20 
of their Gods, therefore, to their Gods they 
would have no Recourſe; that Verres had 
robbed their moſt awful Shrines of their moſt 
venerable Images; that whatever could be 
done by Luxury to improve Senſuality, by 25 
Cruelty to heighten Pain, by Avarice to 
prompt Rapaciouſne/s, or by Pride to ſupport 
Jnſolence, was by this one Prætor in the Courſe 


of ther Youn infliced npon; them. At the 
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fame time begging and intreating me not 
to diſregard their Complaints, ſince to me 
alone they hag a Right to apply for Re- 
lief. It was, my Lords, with Reluctance 
5 and Pain, that I found myſelf reduced to 
the diſagrerable Neceſſity either of abandon- 
ing thoſe who expected my Relief and Aﬀiſt- 
ance, or to be obliged to lay down the 
Part I had ever acted trom my Youth, which 
lo Was that of a Defender, and to commence 
Accuſer. I told them, that they might have 
Recourſe to , Cæcilius, who ſucceeded me 
as Quæſtor of their Province. But the very 
thing which I imagined would extricate me 
15 from this Difficulty proved the Means of 
embaraſſing me further; for they would 
much more readily have agreed to my Pro- 
poſal, had they not known Cæcilius, or had 
he not been in that 1 
20 
TurRETORE, my Lock I te thought 
proper to chürge myſelf with a Part in 
which I did not conſult my own Conve- 
naiency, but that of my Friends; my Duty, 
25 my Engagements, Humanity, the Examples 
of the beſt Men in all Ages, the Practice of 
our Anceſtors, and the Laws of my Country 
required it at my Hands, But, my Lords, 


— this Action, I have c one Confort left, which 
18 


againſt CACIKEIUS Ss 
is, that my Pleading i is not properly-an Ak- 


RAIGNMENT, but a DEFENCE. For I de- 
fend a conſiderable Body of Men, a Number - 
of Cities, and the whole Province of Sicily. 

If therefore I am obliged to arraign one Man, 5 
I conceive that I ſtill act in my former Cha- 
racer, ſince it is with a View to obtain Re- 


lief and Juſtice for many. 


Bor tho my Motive had not been fo 10 
weighty, ſo deciſive, and ſo important, tho 
the Sicilians had not ſolicited my Appearance 
at this Bar, or my Connection with them 
had been ſo ſmall as to have excuſed me; yet 
the Duty 1 owe to my Country, required me 15 
to do my utmoſt in bringing to Juſtice a a 
Man infamous for Avarice, Inſolence, and 
Villany; a Man, my Lords, whoſe Crimes, 
after being known' not only in Sicily, but over 
all Achaia, Aſia, Cilicia, and Pampbilia, are 20 
now public, and notorious at Rome. After 
this who can blame my Conduct? 


IMMoRTAL Gods! Can I at this Day do 
my Country nobler Service? Can I do any 25 
thing more agreeable to the Roman People, 
of greater Advantage to our moſt diſtant 
Friends and Allies, or more for the Safety of 
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the Liberties and e of Mankind i in 
general ? 


Wenn Providce were plundered, 1 
5 raſſed, and ruined; the Allies and Tributaries 
of the Roman People apply in the Anguiſn 
of their Miſery not in hopes of Redreſs, but 
of Alleviation to their Calamities. They 
who incline that the Adminiſtration of Juſtice 
10 ſhould remain veſted in the Senate alone, 
complain of the Inſufficiency of the Accu- 
ſers; and they who are in a Capacity of 
acting as ſuch, demand the Rigour of Juſtice. 
In the mean time, the Roman People, tho 
15 oppteſſed by many Inconveniencies and Dif- 
ficulties, yet demand nothing more than the 
Revival of our venerable Courts of Juſtice. 
From the Scarcity of Tribunals they ſolicite 
the Re-eſtabliſhment of the Tribunitial Power; 
20 From the Contempt into which they are fal. 
len, it is found abſolutely neceflary that an- 
other Order ſhould be affociated with the Se- 
nate in its judicial Capacity ; and the Infamy 
and Corruption of the Judges have reconciled 
2 5 the People to the Cenſorſhip, an Office that 
formerly appeared ſo ſevere; but now, m 
Lords, become popular and agreeable. Amidſt 
theſe exceſſive Oppreſſions from the worſt of 


Men, amidſt the daily Complaints of the 
Roman 


againſs CK CILIUS. gr 


Roman People, the Infamy of their Tribu- 
nals, and the Degeneracy of a whole Order, 
convinced, as I was, that the only Remedy 
which could be apply'd to theſe Evils was 
to put Men of Integrity and Worth into the 5 
Adminiſtration of your Government, and at 
the Head of your Laws, I own that I en- 
deavoured to give the Republic Relief in that 
part where ſhe ſeemed to be moſt affected. 


10 
Havine thus given my Reaſons for ap- 


pearing in this Impeachment, I now think 
it proper to enter into the Merits of the 
Cauſe, that this Court may be able to form a 
Judgment of the ſeveral Pretenſions which 15 
my Adverlary and I have to appear here 
as the Accuſer, I apprehend, my Lords, 
when an Information is laid againſt Bribery 
and Corruption, if any Diſpute ſhould ariſe 
about the Perſon who is the moſt. proper to 20 
act as the I , that two Things are to 
be conſidered : Firſt, Who the Perſon is 
whom the Parties aggrieved moſt defire ſhould 
be the Proſecutor; and then, Who the Perſon 
is whom the Impeached dreads moſt in that 25 
Capacity. 

My Lozps, tho' I think both theſe Points 
are extremely clear at preſent, yet ſhall I 


touch 
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touch upon both: And firſt upon that which 
at preſent ought to be moſt to your Purpoſe; 
I mean, the Sentiments of thoſe who have 
been injured, and for whom this Proſecution 


5 for Corruption has been ſet on Foot. Verres 


is accuſed of having for three Years plundered 
the Province of Sicily, of ruining the Cities, 
demoliſhing the Houſes, and pillaging the 
Temples of the Inhabitants; the Sicilians in 


10 a Body preſent their Complaints, and have 
Recourſe to my Friendſhip, which they have 


long valued, and long experienced. By me, 
they implore Protection from you, and from 
the Equity of the Roman Laws, they point me 


15 out as the Redreſſer of their Wrongs, as the 


Avenger of their Injuries, as the Advocate of 
their Rights, and as the ſole r of this 


Impeachment. 


WiLL you, Cæcilius, aftirm one of two 


Things, either that I officiouſly, and without 


the Importunity of the Sicilians, intruded 
as a Party in this Affair; or that the Impor- 
tunity of our beſt and moſt faithful Allies 


25 ought in this Court to have no Weight? If 


you dare maintain what Verres, whoſe Enemy 


you affect to be, earneſtly deſires ſhould be 


believed, that the Sicilians made no Appli- 
cation to me, you do a Service to the Cauſe 


F. of 


againſ® C CILIUS. 


of your pretended Enemy, againſt whom 
not Preſumptions alone, but poſitive Proofs 

have been brought from the Notoriety, that 
the Sicilians all to a Man demanded an Ad- 
vocate for their Rights againſt his Violations. 


Ir you as his Enemy ſhall deny this Fact, 
a Fact, which tho! it bears the hardeſt upon 
him, he himſelf muſt own, beware, my 
Friend, that you puſh not your Enmity with 
too gentle a Hand. Beſides, ſome of the moſt 
illuſtrious Men in the City can give Evidence 
of the contrary; I am under no Neceſſity 
of naming them all. I ſhall only appeal to 
ſome who are preſent. I appeal to Caius 
Marcellus, who ſits on the Bench, and to 
Cn. Lentulus Marcellinus, whom I ſee in 
Court, two Perſons upon whoſe Friendſhip 
and Patronage the Sicilians have a great De- 
pendance; the whole Province of Sicily be- 
ing devoted to the Name of the Marcelli. 


THey know that I was not barely ſo- 
licited, but intreated with ſo much Earneſt- 
neſs, with ſo many repeated Inſtances, that I 
muſt either have undertaken this Cauſe, or 
have ſhamefully bid adieu to every Friend- 
ſhip. But why do I bring Witneſſes to this 
Fact, as if it were doubtful or obſcure? Men, 

my 
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my Lords, of the greateſt Quality in the 

whole Province, are preſent, ready to pe- 
tition, ready to conjure you, that in naming 
the Manager of this Impeachment, your 

5 Sentiments may be agreeable to their own, 
Commiſſioners appear from every City in 
Sicily, except two, and, if they were pre- 
ſent, two very notorious Crimes, in -which 
theſe Cities were Accomplices with Verres, 

10 might receive ſome Alleviation. But why ap- 
ply they chiefly to me for Protection? Were 
there any doubt upon this head, or were 
the Fact queſtionable, I could clear the 
Reaſon up. Butas it is a Caſe fo evident, 

T5 that you can judge of it from what you ſee, 
I know no Reaſon why an Objection from 
my being choſen, preferable to any other, 
ought to affect me. 


20 Bur, my Lords, I am not to account for 
the Reaſons that might determine them 
to apply to me. I am not to arrogate any 

thing to myſelf on Account of my Abilities ; 
nor am I willing that any one ſhould in the 

25 leaſt imagine me to be ſuperior to other 

Pleaders. The Caſe is far otherwiſe ; buta 

Meaſure of this Nature ought to be deter- 

mined by the Circumſtances, the Health, and 


the Abilities of the Agents employed. My 
5 Senti- 


— — — 


againſt C A CILIUS. 55 


Sentiments and Inclinations were'always for 
employing one abler than myſelf; but my- 
ſelf rather than none. 


THEREFORE, as it is ſelf- evident that the 5 
Sicilians applied to me, let me proceed to 
enquire whether this ought to be of Impor- 
tance ſufficient to engage your Thoughts, 
and to fix your Attention? Whether the 


Claims of your Petitioners, the Allies of the 16 


Roman People, ought to be admitted, and have 
their due Weight in an Accuſation of Bri- 
bery and Corruption. But why ſhould I 
multiply Caſes? Is it not evident, that the 
whole Syſtem of Laws upon this head was 15 
formed on Account of our Allies ? 


Wren one Roman Citizen defrauds an- 
other, the latter has his Relief, ina civil Action, 
and the Laws of his Country, But this Law 20 

is Social, it is a Right peculiar to Foreigners; 
this is the Fort to which they can retreat; 
and tho' I own that ſome of its Out-works 
have been lately demoliſhed, yet, if there is 
the leaſt Hope remaining to chear the Hearts 25 
of our Allies, it muſt proceed from that Law. 

A Law for which not only the Roman People, 
bur the remoteſt Nations require the moſt 
NEW Guardians, | 
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Wo then will deny that a Law calcu- 

lated for the Safety of a People ought not to 

take Place in Caſes whereby that People is 
affected, and which mb fall within 

5 the Intention of that Law ?, Could Sicily be 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak, ſhe would ſay, You, 

« Verres, have robb'd, you have plunder'd me 

« of all the Gold, the Silver, and Ornaments 

“ contained in my Cities, my Houſes, or my 

10 © Temples, and of every Privilege I en- 
“ joyed. by Indulgence from the Senate, or 

by Right from the People, of Rome; and 

* in their Name I demand of you by Law 
an Account of a Million of Money.“ I 
15 fay, had that whole Province one Tongue, 
this would be her Language; but. as that is 
impoſſible, ſhe has choſen the Perſon whom 


ſhe thought moſt proper to. pur this 
Impeachment. 22120 


20 ug! | - 29 . 2143 þ 
Ovcur any Man in ſuch an Event, to 
be ſo preſumptuous or officious as to thruſt 
himſelf in, and in Oppoſition to thoſe who 
are immediately intereſted, offer himſelf as 
25 the Advocate of their Rights? Should the 
Sicilians, ſay to you, Cæcilius, We are un- 
acquainted with your Perſon, your Cbarater, 
and your Country; ſuffer us therefore to com- 


mit our Fortunes to the Management of the 
Per/on 


| againſ®s C ACILIUS. op 


Perſon whoſe Friendſhip we have experienced ; 
Would not every reaſonable Man think this 

a proper Reprimand? But at preſent they 
flatly fay, that they know both; that they 
commit their Intereſts into the Hands of the 5 
one, and will have nothing to do with the 
other. 


Tux Reaſons for their Refuſal, were they 
not expreſt, might be eaſily underſtood, But 16 
they do expreſs them. Shall you then 
thruſt yourſelf upon them; ſhall you take up 
the Quarrel contrary to their Inclination; ſhall 
you defend them when they chuſe to be 
abandoned by all, rather than protected by 15 
you? You aſſiſt them! When they know 
that Self-intereſt deprives you of the Incli- 
nation; and that, tho' you had the Inchnation, 
you are deſtitute of the Power, to ſerve them. 
Why ſhould you endeavour to wreſt from them, 20 
the ſmall Remains of their Fortune, which 
they have now ventured upon the Equity of 
the Law, and Impartiality of their Judges, 
Why ſhould you interpoſe againſt the expreſs 
Inclinations of the Parties for whoſe Relief 2 5 
this Law was calculated ! Why ſhould you 
endeavour to ſtrip the Perſons to whom you 
are already obnoxious in that Province, 
of their All? Why would you deprive them 
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of the Power, not only of proſecuting their 

Rights, but of deploring their Miſeries? 

Were you the Proſecutor, Sir, ſhew me 

the Man among them who would give his 
5 Evidence. Are you not conſcious, their prin- 
_ cipal View is, not that another ſhould be pu- 

niſhed through your means, but that you 

yourſelf may be puniſhed through ſome 
means or other. 


10 
Tris Point therefore I conceive to be clear, 


that the Sicilians deſire to have me for their 
ſole Manager ; and ſhall the other Head I 
lay down be doubtful? I mean, who the 

15 Perſon is, whom Verres moſt dreads in 
the Capacity of his Accuſer. Did ever 
Man more openly ſollicite Honours ? Did 
ever Man more earneſtly ſtruggle for Life, 
than Verres and his Friends did, that I ſhould 

20 not be truſted in this Affair! Yerres imagines 
that I have many Things to recommend me, 
of which he knows, Cæcilius, you are deſtitute. 
But theſe, and the Manner in which they 
exiſt in us both, I ſhall ſoon lay open. 


25 
One Thing I will now affirm, and to it 
I muſt have your filent Aſſent, that there is 
nothing in me which the Impeached can 


conteran, and nothing in you which he can 
SONY dread, 


againſt C ACILIUS. 


dread, Therefore does his mighty Champion 
and Friend Hortenſius give his Voice for you 
in Oppoſition to me; he openly ſollicites the 
Judges to give you the Preference, deelaring 
that he acts without Deſign, without Paſſion 
and without Prejudice. I don't, fays he, 


* ſollicite the Judges, as I was wont with 
e Succeſs to do, when I apply'd my moſt 
«* perſuaffve Arguments, that a Criminal 
* ſhould be acquitted : No, I donot: All I 
ce ſollicite now is, that this Man ſhall have 
* the Preference to the other as the Ac- 
e cuſer, Grant me but this, grant me a 
* thing which you may do with Eaſe, with 
« Honeſty, with Reputation; and when 
e you yield, you yield at the ſame time that 
e the Perſon whoſe Intereſt I eſpouſe ſhall 
* without any Danger, without any In- 
'« famy to yourſelves, be acquitted,” 


BuT he proceeds further, and ſtrengthens 
his Addreſs by Threatnings ; he tells them 
that there are certain Judges in Court who 
he could wiſh were to ſee the Suffrages. 
That this was very eaſy, for the Judges did 
not deliver in their Votes ſingly, but promiſe 
cuouſly ; that every Judge ſhould have a 
Tablet lined with Jawful Wax, and not in 
an infamous villainous Manner, All theſe 

Hz Sollicitations 
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Sollicitations are not really ſo much on 
Account of the Perſon of Verres, as becauſe 
he is entirely diſſatisfied with the whole Pro- 
ceeding. For he is ſenſible, if the Practice 
5 of Impeachments ſhall be transferred from 
Boys of Quality, whom he has hitherto baf- 
fled, and from Pettifoggers, whom he has al- 
ways juſtly contemned and undervalued; into 
the Hands of Men of Courage and Repu- 
10 tation, that he can then no longer dictate to 
the Courts. 


But I muſt acquaint this Gentleman before 
hand, if it is your Pleaſure that I ſhould 
15 manage this Impeachment, that he muſt 
change his whole Practice of defending, and 
yet alter it in ſuch a manner as to be more 
for his Intereſt and Reputation than perhaps 
he defires. Let him then imitate Lucius Craf- 
20 ſus, and Marcus Antonius, whom he has 
known at the Height of Reputation, and 
who thought that the Intereſt of their Cli- 
ents were to be ſupported in Court only by 
Honeſty and Eloquence. If I am the Im- 
25 peacher, it ſhall go hard with me, if the 
Public ſhall have Reaſon to think, ſhould 
this Court be corrupted, that it is not at the 
Peril of $i 


| Is 
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Ix this Cauſe, my Lords, the Sicilians are 
but Acceſſories, the Romans are Principals. 
The Sicilians require that I ſhould cruſh one 
Villain, but the Romans demand that every 
Species of Villainy itſelf ſhould be exter- 5 
minated and aboliſhed. How great my 
Abilities or Succeſs may be, I chuſe that 
others ſhould imagine, rather than I expreſs, 


Bur, Cæcilius, where are your Abilities? 10 
At what Time, or in what Cauſe have you 
given a Proof either of your Capacity or 
Honeſty ? Do you Erioully refle& upon the 
Difficulties of managing a public Impeach- 
ment ; in laying open the whole Courſe of x 5 
another's Life; and of fixing it not only i in 
the Minds of the Judges, but painting it to 
the Eyes and Imagination of the Hearers ? 
Of pleading for the Safety of our Allies; 


for the Rights of Provinces ;. the Force of 20 


Laws, and the Dignity of Juſtice? Un- 
practiſed in * as you have hitherto 
been, learn from me, how many Qualifi- 
cations muſt meet in the Man who im- 
peaches another, and if you are conſcious, you 2 5 
poſſeſs any one of them, for my Part, I will 
yield the Cauſe with Pleaſure, Firſt then In- 
tegrity, and unſpotted Innocence; for nothing 
can be more abſurd than that a Man ſhould 


H 3 impeach 
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impeach the Morals of another, and yet be 
unable to vindicate his own, 


I will make no particular Application of 
5 this to you. One thing I believe is evident, 
that the Sicilians are the only People who 
have had the Opportunity of proving you 
and theſe to a Man declare, that, exaſperated 
as they are at Verres, were you to be his Ac- 
10 cuſer, not one of them would be preſent at 
his Trial. The Reaſon of this Refuſal I 
ſhall not unfold ; but it is plain, they ſuſpect 
you to be deficient in ſome one eſſential Qua- 
lification of a Proſecutor, Perhaps, as they 
15 are a ſuſpicious ſhrewd Sett of Men, they 
don't imagine that you would be very for- 
ward in bringing from Sicily Credentials 
againſt Ferres. For as the Tranſactions of 
his Prætorſhip, and your Quæſtorſhip, are 
20 filed in the ſame Regiſters, they See 
that you incline to ſecrete them. 


| Int the next Place, a Proſecutor ought to 
have a determined Reſolution, and an honeſt 
25 Intention: Virtues, which, tho your Incli- 
nations were ever ſo good, you cannot in this 
Cauſe exert. I advance nothing which you 
may not invalidate, if you can, when fay, that 


before you left Sicily you was reconciled to 
Verres, 
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Verres, that Potamo, your Secretary and Com- 
panion, remained with Verres when you de- 
| parted, that Marcus Cæcilius your Brother, 

a Youth of great Accompliſhments and 
Merit, was ſo far from being aſſiſting or ac- 5 
tive in this Proſecution, that he lived in Fa- 
miliarity and Friendſhip with Verres. There 
are likewiſe a great many other Preſumptions 
of your Confederacy with the Impeached in 
this Proſecution, which I ſhall omit at pre- 10 
ſent, only obſerve that were you never ſo ſin- 
cere, yet you are not the legal Proſecutor. 
For I perceive a great many Crimes in which 
your Guilt is ſo much complicated with that 
of Verres, that you would not dare to touch 15 
upon them in your Impeachment, 


ALL Sicily complains that Verres, when 
he had ordered his Granaries to be filled, 


and Corn was at two Sexterces the Buſhel, 20 
extorted Money of the Farmers at the Rate 

of twelve in lieu thereof, This Abuſe was 
enormous; the Extortion, unconſcionable 3 
the Robbery, barefaced; the Injury, intol- 
lerable. Were this his only Crime, I muſt 25 
needs condemn him. 


CxciL1vs, how do you intend to behave ? 
Will you make this an Article of your Pro- 
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ſecution or not? If you lay it in your Im- 

peachment, do you not charge another with 

a Crime, of which you yourſelf was guilty 

at the ſame time, and in the ſame Province ? 
5 If you overlook it, of what Nature muſt 
that Impeachment be, which, for fear of 
your perſonal Intereſt, avoids even the very 
Mention of a notorious, of an infamous 
Fact? 


10 | 
By order of the Senate, a Quantity of 
Corn was bought from the Sicilians during 
the Prætorſhip of Verres, and they never re- 
ceived complete Payment; this is a material 
15 Point againſt Ferres, if urged by me, but 
infignificant, if by you. For you was then 
Quæſtor, and had the fingering of the public 
Money; in which Event, tho' the Prætor 
had demanded it, it was in a great meaſure 

20 in your Power to prevent any Abatement, 
This is another Article of Accuſation, which, 

if this Impeachment were managed by you, 
muſt be ſtifled, Even his greateſt, . his moſt 
notorious Frauds and Inſolence, muſt paſs 

2 5 unnoted in the Trial. Believe me, Cæcilius, 
that a Confederate with the Perſon who is 


impeached, is an improper Hand to manage 
a Trial, which is to procure Satisfaction for 
our injured Allies. 


TH £ 
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Tun Farmers of the Revenue extorted 
Money from the Cities inſtead of Corn; was 
this an Impoſition peculiar to the Prætorſhip 
of Verres? No; it obtained likewiſe under 
the Quæſtorſhip of Cæcilius: How then can 5 
you charge him with a Crime, which you 
both could and ought to have prevented ? 
Will you ſtifle the whole of that Article? 
Then Verres ſhall hear nothing in his Trial, 
of what while he was committing, he knew 19 
he could not defend. 


Bur all the Facts I have mentioned are 
flagrant and notorious, there are others of a 
more ſcandalous, and of a more ſecret Na- 15 
ture; in which Verres, in order I ſuppoſe to 
allay the Warmth and Heat of Cæcilius, ge- 
nerouſly ſhared with his Queſtor. You are 
conſcious that I am informed of all theſe : If 
I had a mind to expoſe them, I could con- 20 
vince all the World that you not only was 

confederate in his Guilt, but that ſome Part 
of your Plunder remains yet to be divided. 
Therefore, if you, Cæcilius, demand to be 

admitted an Evidence as to theſe dark Tranſ- 25 
actions, I ſhall not oppoſe it, if the Laws ad- 
mit you; but the Impeachment you muſt 
leave to thoſe who are prevented by no Stains 
| as 
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in their own Character, from expoſing and 
detecting them in another's. 


Bur conſider what a Difference there 
5 muſt be between my Management in this 
Impeachment and yours. I am to bring 
into my Charge againſt Verres, Crimes, com- 
. mitted by you without his Knowledge and 
ww wherein he had no Concern; becauſe he had 
i 10 full Powers to have prevented them; you 
| again charge him with Facts of which he is 
innocent, leſt ſome Part of your Confederacy 
with him may be detected. How, Sir, do 
you anſwer this? Are Facts indiſpenſably 
15 material in ſo important a Trial to be ſlurred 
over? Shew me your Abilities for managing 
the Proſecution ? Shew me your Practice in 
pleading? Shew me that you have either 
Capacity or Experience as a Manager, as an 

20 Orator, or as a Lawyer. 
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I know what a rugged, what a tickliſh 
. Path I tread, for all Arrogance is diſagreeable; 
| but that on Account of Wit and Parts is 
; 25 moſt ſo. Therefore I neither will nor can 
© fay much in favour of mine, It is enough 

for me that I have a Reputation, How 

ſlender ſoever it is, matters not, nothing I 

ſhall ſay of myſelf can raiſe it. 


As 
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As for you, Sir, I will drop this Affair, and 
treat you not as a Rival but a Friend. Con- 
ſult then your own Breaſt ſeriouſly; recol- 
lect yourſelf, reflect upon what you are, and 
upon what you can do. Do you imagine 5 
that you are equal to the Importance and 
Difficulty of ſupporting the Intereſts of our 
Allies, the Fate of a Province, the Rights of 
the Roman People, the Majeſty of the Laws, 
and the Dignity of the Legiſlature ? Do you 10 
imagine that you have Eloquence to plead, 
Memory to retain, Wiſdom to direct, and 
Capacity to comprehend the extenſive and 
complicated Points that muſt ariſe in this 
Proſecution ? 15 


Do you imagine that you can diſtinctly 
point out every Tranſaction of Verres, as 
Quzſtor, as Commiſſioner, as Pretor, at 
Rome, in Italy, in Acbaia, in Aſia and Pam- 20 
pbilia, ranging them in your pleading under 
proper Heads, as to Time and Place? Do 
you imagine that you are equal to what is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary in Caſes of this Na- 
ture; that is, to repreſent the Effects of the 25 
Luſt, Avarice, and Cruelty of the Criminal, 
ſo as to be as deteſtable to thoſe who hear 
them, as they were to the unhappy Objects 
who felt them. 
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BzLIEVE me, Sir, theſe are Things of 
great Importance; and by no means to be 
overlooked: Every Circumſtance muſt be 
laid down, proved, and explained. The 
3 5 Charge muſt not only be opened, but en- 
13 forced with great Dignity and Command of 
1 Expreſſion, and if you expect to ſucceed, it 

is not enough that you are barely heard; 
you muſt convince the Reaſon, you muſt 
10 move the Paſſions, of Mankind. Tho you 
were indebted to Nature for many Qualifi- 
cations ; tho in your Youth you had learned, 
and in your Manhood had improved upon, 
every Art, and every Science ; tho' you had 
15 read Greek at Athens inſtead of Lilybeum, 
and Latin at Rome inſtead of Sicily, it would 
however be a prodigious Effort of Genius, 
if you could compaſs an Affair of fo great 
Importance and Expectation, by your Me- 

o moty, explain it by your Eloquence, and re- 
20 commend it by the Beauty of a fine Voice 
and ſpirited Action. 


You will, perhaps ſay, So! then it ſeems all 

25 theſe Qualities meet in you. I wiſh they 
did; however, I have earneſtly endeavoured 
from my Childhood to attain them. But, 
if by Reaſon of their Weight and Difficulty 
I, who have made it my ſole Buſineſs, have 
been 
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been unable to ſucceed, how muſt you be at 
| a Loſs, who not only never thought of them 
before, but now that you are embarked in 
them, are ignorant both of their Nature and 


Importance 5 


I have, and I appeal for the Truth of what 
I fay to all preſent, had ſo much Practice in 
Pleadings and Trials, that few or none of 
my Cotemporaries of equal Years have ap- 10 
peared in more Cauſes; I have dedicated 
every Hour I could ſpare from the Duties of 
Friendſhip, to render myſelf completely 
Maſter of theſe Studies, and to acquire a Ha- 
bitude of pleading, and a Readineſs of Ex- 15 
preſſion; yet may Heaven never be merciful 
to me, as often as I reflect upon the Day 
when I am to appear at the Bar, if I feel 
not only great Weight upon my Spirits, but 
a Trembling in every Joint of my Body, 20 


I now figure in my own Mind the Senti- 
ments and Conſultations of the Public ; to 
what a Pitch the Importance of this Tria] 
will raiſe their Expectations; what a nume- 25 
rous Aſſembly the Infamy of Verres will 
ſummon together on this Occaſion ; and in 
ſhort, what an Attention my Recital of his 
Villainies muſt beget, A Reflection on all 

| this 
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this puts me under the utmoſt Concern, how 

I ſhall deliver myſelf with a Dignity ſuitable 

to the Importance of the Occaſion, the Ex- 

pectations of the Public, or the Injuries of 
5 thoſe whom Oppreſſion has rendered his 
Enemies. 


Tursg, Sir, are Conſiderations that give 

you no Concern, no Apprehenſion, no Trou- 
10 ble; if you can leurn by Rote from ſome an- 
tiquated Oration, I PROT EST, My LoRDs, or, 
MY LoRDs, I HUMBLY APPREHEND, or ſome 
ſuch common-place Expreſſions, you ima- 
gine you come completely prepared for 
15 a Trial. But were you to meet with no 
Oppoſition, I apprehend you would be un- 
capable to make the Judges underſtand your 


meaning. 


20 EvEN now you don't reflect that you are 
to enter the Liſts with a Man of Eloquence, 
and one who is every way prepared for his 
Defence ; one with whom you muſt go 
thro' every Weapon of Oratory; and uſe 

25 every Art, ſometimes to move the Paſſions, 
ſometimes to convince the Underſtanding; one 
whoſe Capacity I praiſe without Jealouſy ; 
and whoſe Eloquence I commend, not be- 
cauſe I think it can impoſe upon my Judg- 

ment, 


\ 
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ment, but becauſe it charms my Attention. 
His Meaſures ſhall never diſconcert, his Arts 
ſhall never pervert me; nay, he never will 
attempt to ſbake or weaken my Reſolution 

by his Abilities; for I know every Turn, every 5 
Quirk of the Gentleman's Pleading ; often 
have we been on a contrary, often on the 
ſame, Side. While he pleads againſt me, he 
ſhall find that his own Abilities, great as they 
are, ſhall undergo as ſevere a Trial as the 10 
Crimes of his Client. 


As for you, Cæcilius, I imagine, I perceive 
in what manner he would amuſe and puzzle 

you in every Argument. When he ſhall 15 
bring you into a Dilemma, and leave you 
either to * or deny the Fact; to agree or 
object to a Propoſition, whatever Side you 
take, you ſhall ſtill find yourſelf worſted. 

Immortal Gods! What Confuſion! What 20 
Perplexity ! What Doubts muſt the good 
Man fall into, when his Antagoniſt ſhall 
begin to digeſt the different Heads of his 
Accuſation, and to arrange upon his Fin- 

gers the principal Points of his own De- 25 
fence! How muſt you be ſtaggered when 
your Adverſary ſhall ply you with his Proofs, 
his Definitions, and Diviſions; how will you 
99 
ſecuting 
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ſecuting an innocent Perſon | How will you 
look when he ſhall begin to commiſerate, to 
extenuate, and to throw upon you ſome 
Part of the public Odium that now lies 
5 heavy on YVerres ! When he ſhall mention 
the Relation between the Offices of Quæſtor 
and Pretor ; the Practice of our Anceſtors, 
and the Duties of your Character! Are you 
equal to that Load of Reproach? Conſider, 
10 reflect again and again; for to me there ap- 
pears great Danger not only of his confound- 
ing you with his Pleading, but of his jug- 
gling you out of your very Senſes by his 
Action, and thus driving you from every 
15 Purpoſe, from every Reſolution you had 
formed. 


Bor I perceive we are ſoon to have a 


Trial of your Abilities, by your Attempts to 


20 anſwer what I have now advanced. If you 


do that to purpoſe; if you deviate into one 
Word of Senſe not contained in that Book, 
which ſome School-Maſter has vamp'd up 
from pilfered Pleadings, and put into your 
2 5 Hands, I ſhall then be inclined to admit that 
you may not be quite ſo unequal to this 
Trial, and that it is poffible you may acquit 
yourſelf tolerably well as the Proſecutor of 


Verres. But if in this Prelude with me, you 


ſhall 
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ſhall be found naught, how can we imagine 
you will acquit yourſelf againſt a keen Ad- 


verſary in the Engagement itſelf ? 


Bur admitting that this Cæcilius neither 5 
can nor will do any thing, yet he comes pre- 
pared by ſkilful, expert Sollicitors. This in- 
deed is ſomewhat, but not all: For ia all 
Caſes, the Perſon who is to make the prin- 
cipal Figure, ought of himſelf to be both 10 
eloquent and ready. Yet I perceive that 
Lucius Apuleius is his firſt Sollicitor, a Man, 
not a Novice in Life, but ſo in the Buſineſs, 
and in the Practice of the Forum, 

— 13 

H rs next Sollicitor, I think, is Alienus, and 
him he has taken from the Forms. What 
Qualifications he may have in ſpeaking I never 
was at pains to inquire, but he ſeems to have 
Strength and Lungs proper for Bawling. 20 
Theſe are your plight Anchors; the one, were 
you appointed the Proſecutor, will manage 
the whole Trial; the other in pleading will 
not exert his utmoſt Abilities, but conſult the 
Decency proper to your Character, by check- 25 
ing ſome Part of his Eloquence that you 
may appear ſomewhat conſiderable. Thus 
we have known the Greek Actors, who were 
to play an inferior Character, and had Ad- 


I vantages 
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vantages in Action over thoſe who were to 
have the firſt, conceal a good deal of their 
Art, that the principal Parts might appear 
with greater Propriety. Such. ſhall be the 
5 Conduct of Altenus, he ſhall ſollicit, he ſhall 
pimp for you, nay, to ſerve you, he ſhall 
fink ſome Part of his Rhetorical Faculties. 


THEREFORE, my Lords, conſider what 

10 Proſecutors we are to have in this great 
Trial: Since Alienus himſelf is about to ſup- 
preſs ſome Part of his Talents, if he has 
any, and Cæcilius hopes to appear conſi- 
derable only if Alienus ſhall play Booty with 
15 himſelf, by leaving the other to act in the prin- 
_  Cipal Character. Who is to act as the fourth 
Character in this Farce, I know not. Per- 
haps ſome one of theſe Pettyfoggers who 
ſollicit Imploy ment under the Proſecutor; 


20 no matter to them who he is, Cæcilius or 
Tully. 


YET theſe are the Gentlemen, who, 

tho' they are but Gueſts and Strangers them- 

2 5 ſelves, have furniſhed you with an elegant 
Entertainment to the Public, I ſhall not do 
them the Honour to take particular Notice of 
what each of them ſhall. advance in his 
Turn, By this ſhort Method, ſince I men- 
. tioned 


” 
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tioned them with no deſign, but by chance as 
they fell in my way, I ſhall pleaſe them all. 
But do you imagine that I am fo deſtitute 
of Friends as to be obliged to accept of a 
Sollicitor, not from amongſt thoſe who now 5 
attend me, but from the Dregs of the People? 
And are you ſo deſtitute of Clients, as 
to endeavour to wreſt this Proſecution out 

of my Hands, rather than inquire after 
ſome Criminal Client of your own _ 10 
from: the Mænian Column ? 


Lrr me, ſays he, be a Spy upon Tulh. 
A Spy, Sir! How many muſt I be obliged to 


keep in Pay, ſhould you find Acceſs to my 15 
Cabinet? It is not your Tongue only, but 
your Fingers that are to be watched. But 
my Opinion of all this Race of Spies is, in 
one Word; that theſe Fellows are not of 
ſuch Importance as to force a Spy upon me 20 
in a Cauſe, undertaken by, and entruſted to 
me. For my Honeſty diſdains a Spy, and 
my Diligence e an Informer. 


| But toreturn W Cecilius; You muſt 2 25 
ſurely be ſenſible under what Deferts you 
labour. Vou ſurely know how many Qua- 
lifications you have to recommend you to 


the Criminal. What Anſwer can be made 
I 2 to 
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to this Objection? I don't aſk what Anſwer 
you can make; for it appears to me that it 
is not from you, but from the Book which 
your Prompter holds in his Hand, that we 
5 are to expect an Anſwer; but, if he prompts 
you ſeaſonably, he will adviſe you to be gone 
from this Place without attempting to an- 
ſwer me one Word. For what can you ad- 
lege, but the threadbare Story, That Ferres has 
10 jnjur'd you? I grant he did; becauſe it is 
highly improbable that you ſhould be the 
only Perſon, of the whole Province of Si- 
cily, unaffected by the Injuries of Yerres. 


15 Bur your Countrymen ' found out an 
Avenger of their Wrongs. You, while you 
vainly endeavour to have Satisfaction for the 
Injuries you ſuffered, labour that thoſe which 
he inflicted ſhall paſs unpuniſhed and unre- 

20 yenged ; nor do you perceive that it is not 
the Right only, but Power to puniſh, that 


is conſidered. Where both theſe meet in one 
Perſon, he certainly is preferable ; but where 
the Competition lies between two, who 
25 each have but one of theſe Recommendations, 
the Choice naturally falls on him who has 
moſt Power, not on him who has the beſt 
Will Te 


— 


Bur 
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Bur if you are of Opinion, that he 
who has received the greateſt Wrong has the 
beſt Right to carry on the Proſecution, do 
you imagine that theſe Judges will reſent the 
Wrongs done to your ſingle Perſon, equally 5 
with thoſe inflicted on an oppreſſed and 
plundered Province? I believe yourſelf will 
allow that theſe are vaſtly more geen and 


more apt to rouſe Reſentment in every Breaſt. 
Suffer then a whole Province to have the 16 


Preference to you in this Proſecution; for the 
whole Province accuſes, when the Perſon 
whom the Inhabitants have choſen as the AC 
ſerter of their Properties, the Avenger of 
their Wrongs, and the Advocate for their 15 
Rights, is the Manager of our Impeach- 
ment. 


Bur you urge that Verres has done you 

an Injury ſufficient in its own Nature to in- 20 
rereſt others in your Quarrel. This I deny, 
and I think it is very material that the Na- 
ture of the Injury as well as the Grounds of 
your Reſentment ſhould be expreſſed. Then, 

my Lords, learn it of me; He, alas! is un- 25 
corrigibly ſtupid, you can never learn it of 
him. There was at Lilybeum a Lady 
named Agonit, infranchiſed from the Service 
of Venus Erycina, and before his Quæſtor- 
3 thip 
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ſhip ſhe was in eaſy, plentiful Circumſtances. 
One of Antony's Officers violently carry'd 
off ſome Muſic Servants belonging to her, 
under a Pretence that he was to imploy them 

5 on board the Fleet. The Lady then, as is 
common to all who attend, or are infran- 
chiſed from, the Service of Venus in Sicily, 

| urged to the Captain the Service and Au- 
thority of Yenus, and that ſhe and all her 
10 Eſtate were the Property of that Goddeſs. 
When this was told to the virtuous, diſin- 
tereſted Cæcilius, he ordered Agonis to be 
ſummoned before himſelf, and inſtantly cauſed 

it to be try'd whether ſhe had ſaid that her 

15 Perſon and Eſtate belonged to Venus. The 
Delegates immediately, as they were obliged 

to do, becauſe Nobody diſputed the Fact, 
give their Verdict againſt the Lady; the 
Quæſtor upon this enters into Poſſeſſion of 
20 her Fortune; adjudges her in her Perſon to 
be the Slave of Venus; then ſells her Eſtate, 
and puts the Money into his own Pocket, 
Thus, while Agonis wanted to preſerve a few 
Privileges under the Sanction and Service of 
25 Venus, the Injuſtice of this Man ſtript her of 
her Fortune and Liberty. Verres afterwards 
comes to Lilybeum, takes Cogniſance of the 
Fact. JE ug the Decree, and obliges the 


Hy to refund to the Lady all the Money 
which 
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which aroſe from the Sale of her Eſtate. 
I ſee you are ſurpriſed, but Verres was not 
then a Verres, but a Mutius. For what 
could he do, that could be more agreeable in 
the Eyes of Mankind, more ſuitable to the 5 
Diſtreſs of the Lady, or more vigorous 
againſt the Corruption of his Quæſtor? 
Theſe to me are all amiable Qualities; but 
Verres all of a ſudden, and on the Spot, as if 
he had taſted an enchanted Cup, finks into 10 
a true Verres. He gives way to Nature and 
Education, he ſweeps a large Share of that 
Money into his own Pocket, and returns to 
the Lady juſt as much as he thought proper. 
HRE, if you fay that you ſuffered by 
Verres, I ſhall admit and own it; but that 
you was wronged by him, I diſpute and deny. 
But if you yourſelf put up with this pre- 
tended Injury, who do you imagine is to 20 
fight your Quarrel ? If you afterwards came 
into his good Graces; if he ſometimes ſupped 
with you, and ſometimes you with him, 
whether do you chuſe to be thought a Rogue, 
or a Shuffler ? One of them you muſt be, 25 
I will not differ with you about the Al- 
ternative ; you may chuſe which you will. 


| HY fy ; Bur, 
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Bur, if not the leaſt Proof of the Injury 
you alledge can be produced, what can you 
ſhew, what can you plead, why you ought 
to have the Preference, as the Accuſer, not 
5 only to me, but to all Mankind, other than, 
as I hear you arc prepared to do, that you 
was his Quæſtor? This indeed would be a 
material Circumſtance in your Favour, were 
we contending who ſhould moſt befriend 
10 him; But as qur preſent Diſpute is upon the 
Preference of the Right to proſecute, it is ri- 
diculous to pretend that Friendſhip is a good 
Reaſon for your appearing as his Enemy. 


15 ADMITTING that his Wrongs to you 
had been reitcrated, yet ſtill was it more me- 
ritorious to ſuffer, than to revenge them. 
But as no Action in all his Life was more 
conſiſtent with Juſtice, than that which you 

20 term an Injury, will this Court find that 
this, which, even in an unexceptionable Proſe. 
cutor, would not be allowed, ſhould be a juſt 
Ground for your violating the Relation you 
ſtand in with him? Admitting he has 

25 wronged you, heinouſly wronged you, your - 
impeaching the Man under whom you was 
Queſtor is ſhameful; and, if he has not 
wronged you, villainous. Therefore as the 

Wrong you have ſuffered is by no means 
evident, 
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evident, muſt not every Judge in Court incline 
that you ſhould depart with Honour rather 
than Infamy ? 


Bor ſee the Difference between your way 5 
of thinking and mine. You, tho' inferior 

in every other Circumſtance, imagine that 
your being his Quæſtor entitles you to the Pre- 
ference : But I think that, were you better 
qualified in every other Reſpect, that this very 10 
Circumſtance is a juſt Ground of tion, 
For tis a Doctrine tranſmitted to us from 
our Anceſtors, that the Prætor is in Place of 

a Parent to his Quæſtors; that no Relation 
can be more binding, more intereſting than 15 
a Conjunction in Office, than the common 
Diſcharge of a public Duty, at the fame 
Time, and in the ſame Province. 


THEREFORE, tho' conſiſtent with Law 20 
you could proſecute him, yet you cannot 
conliſtent with Piety ; becauſe of your filial 
Tyes. But while he never did you Wrong, if 
you impeach your Prætor, then muſt you 
acknowledge that your Enmity is, on your 2 g 
Part, unjuſt and deteſtable : For the Nature 
of your Office as Quæſtor rendered you ac- 

. countable to him on that Occafion. Then 
why ſhould you accuſe the Man, who was 
| your 
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your immediate Superior in Office? Nay, this 
very Circumſtance is a ſtrong Reaſon againſt 
your being admitted. Nor was there ever a 
Cauſe of this kind brought by a Quæſtor, who 
- was not put under an Incapacity of proſecuting, 


Tuus Lucius Philo was excluded from 
proſecuting Caius Servilius; Marcus Au- 
relius Scaurus, Lucius Flaccus; and Cneius 
10 Pompeius, Titus Albutius; not one of theſe 
was excluded on Account of Inſufficiency or 
Immorality, but leſt the wanton Diſſolution 
of a ſacred Tye might receive a Sanction by 
the Sentence of a Court. Yet this very 
15 Cneius Pompeius had the ſame Plea againſt 
Caius Julius, that you now have againſt me. 
He was Quæſtor to Albutius, as you to Ver- 
res. Julius ſtrengthned his Plea with this 
Circumſtance, that he was ſollicited by the 
20 Sard:, in the ſame manner as I am now by 
the Sicilians, to impeach, This Circum- 
ſtance. has always had decifive Weight, it 
was always thought a glorious Proof of an 
Accuſer's Integrity, when, for the Allies of 


25 Rome, for the Good of a Province, and the 


Advantage of a diſtant People, he created 
Enemies to himſelf ; when for them he ex- 
poſed himſelf to Danger, and interpoſed with 
all the Abilities, with all the Zeal, and with 

| | all 
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all the Application he is Maſter of, in their 
behalf. 


Fox if an Action is juftißable n 
brought by a Man in order to redreſs the In. > 
juries he ſuffers, in which Caſe he ſeeks Re- 
lief not to his Country, but to himſelf, 
how much more glorious, how much not 
only more juſtifiable, but meritorious, is the 
Action brought upon no private Injury, but 10 
to redreſs the Wrongs, and alleviate the An- 
guiſh of the Allies and Friends of Rome“ 
Lately, when Lucius P:iſo, a Man of the 
greateſt Courage and Innocence, moved for 
an Information againſt Publius Gabinius, he 15 
was oppoſed by Quintus Cæcilius, under a 
Pretence that he was proſecuting him upon 
an old Grudge. The Cauſe of Piſo was found 
to be as juſt and honourable as his Perſon was 
reſpectable and amiable, becauſe the Achæan: 20 
had ſollicited him to be their Protector. 


As, in favour of the Allies and Friends of 
Rome, a Law was paſſed relating to Bribery 
and Corruption, it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe 2 
that the Man whom theſe Friends and AL 
lies point out as the Manager of their Con- 
cerns, and the Protector of their Intereſts, is 
not a proper Proſecutor in an Impeachment 
founded on that Law. Ought not the Mo- 
b tives 
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tives of a Proſecutor greatly add to the Weight 
of his Evidence? And ſhould not the Man 
who has the moſt honourable Motives, be 
preſumed to have the moſt equitable Proofs ? 
N THEN which of theſe Allegations is the 
moſt illuſtrious and honourable; I accuſe the 
Man to whom I was Quaeſftor, the Man with 
whom I was connected by Fate, by the Laws 
10 of my Country, and by every Decree of God 
and Man: Or, 1 impeach at the Inſtance of 
my Friends and Allies, at the Requeſt of a 
whole Province, whoſe Rights and Properties I 
defend? Can a Doubt remain that it is not 
I 5 more honourable to impeach at the Requeſt 
of the People, among whom you was Quæ- 
ſtor, than to impeach the Man whoſe Quz- 
ſtor you was? 


20 Tux beſt Men, in the beſt Ages of Nome, 
have ever deemed the faireſt and moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing Part of their Character to conſiſt 
in redreſſing the Wrongs, and afferting the 
Properties of Strangers, of their own Vaſlals, 

25 and of foreign Nations, Allies, and Tribu- 
taries of Rome. It is recorded that the vir- 
tuous, the wiſe, and the illuftrions Caro, 
created many powerful Enemies on account 
of the Injuries of the Spaniards, whoſe 
28 01. Conſul 
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Conſul he had been. We all know, that 
Cneius Domitius has lately impeached Mar- 
cus Silanus, on account of the Wrongs in- 
flicted on a ſingle Perſon, one Ægritomarus, 
the Friend and Gueſt of his Father. 5 


AND indeed nothing ſtrikes a greater Ter- 
ror in the Guilty, than this Practice of our 
Anceſtors, repeated and renewed after a long 
Diſuſe: The Complaints of our Allies re- 10 
preſented to a Man of ſome Activity, and 
their Redreſs undertaken by a Perſon, who 
ſeems to be able to defend their Properties 


with Zeal and Honeſty, 


THis is what theſe Gentlemen dread, and 
therefore oppoſe. It is a Principle, they are 
ſorry ſhould ever have been broached, and 
more ſorry ſtill to ſee it practiſed. They 
think that ſhould this Cuſtom inſinuate and 20 
prevail, Law and Equity muſt paſs thro' the 
Hands of Men of Virtue and Courage, and 
not of ſuch beardleſs Boys, and Pettyfoggers 

as theſe. 


15 


25 
- Our Fathers * Forefathers were not 
aſhamed of this Principle, or of this Practice, 
when Publius Lentulus, then the Head of 
the Senate, with Caius Rutilius Rufus, his 
Sollicitor, 
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Sollicitor, accuſed Marcus Aguilius; or when 
Publius Africanus, a Man, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed of Mankind for ſocial Virtue, and 
military Glory, for Quality and Fortune, after 


p he had been twice Conſul, impeached L. Cot- 


ta. Rome had then a Right to Glory and 
Proſperity; the Honour of this Empire, the 
Majeſty of this City, had then a Right to 
challenge Reſpect, and Reverence. No Man 


io was then ſurprized in the great Africanus, 


5 


at the Things which they who bear me ſpite 
pretend now to be ſurprized at in me, a Man of 


narrow e and ſlender Capacity. | 


WHrar does he mean, ſay hs ? Can tis 
Man who has ſtill been accuſtomed to defend, 
hope to ſucceed in impeaching, eſpecially at 
an Age that entitles him to ſtand for the 
Adileſhip? But I think it a Glyry not only 


20 at my Years, but at a much more advanced 


Time of Life, to impeach the Wicked, and 


to relieve the Oppreſſed and Afflicted. And 


indeed either it is a Remedy for a languiſhing 
and almoſt incurable State of a Government, 


25 corrupted and contaminated by the infectious 


Vices of a Few, that Men of Honeſty, In- 
tegrity, and Application, ſhould take upon 
them the Direction, and vindicate the Ho- 


nour of * Equity: Or if this is in- 
effectual, 


. 
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effectual, the Diſeaſe is too far gone, and too 
much complicated to admit of a Remedy. 


NoTHING gives greater Strength to Go- 
vernment than that an Impeacher ſhould be 5 
as tender of his own Reputation, Honour 
and Fame, as the Impeached is ſollicitous 
about his Life and Property : Therefore the 
moſt jealous of their own Characters have 
ſtill proved the moſt keen and active Proſe- 10 
cutors of- others. Thus, my Lords, you 
ought to think that Qyrintus Cæcilius, a Man 
of little or no Conſideration, . from whom 
very little is expected upon this Trial, who 
has very little Reputation now to loſe, and 15 
but little Hopes of gaining any hereafter, 
will not manage this Impeachment with the 
Severity, the Accuracy, and the Diligence it 
requires ; for if he betrays his Truſt he has 
nothing to loſe, if he is ſhamefully and ſcan- 29 
dalouſly foiled, yet {till will he retain all his 
native and acquired Honours. 


Or me my Country has many Pledges; 
Pledges, which I am called upon by every 25 
Tye to preſerve, to defend, to confirm, and 
to redeem. She has the Honour for which 
I am now Candidate; ſhe has that Hope 
which gilds the future Proſpect of my Life; 


ſhe 
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ſhe has a ion earned by my Sweat, my 
Watchings, and my Toils. If I acquit my- 
ſelf honeſtly and diligently in this Trial, 
then ſhall they be delivered up fafe and un- 
5 blaſted by my Country; but ſhould I trip, 
- ſhould I fail in the leaſt Circumſtance, then 
muſt one Minute cancel the laborious and 
gradual Acquiſitions of a whole Life. 


10 THEREFORE, my Lords, it remains for 
you to pitch upon the Man whoſe Honeſty, 
Diligence, Wiſdom, and Authority are moſt 
likely to anſwer the great and important Ends 
of this Proſecution, Should you prefer 
15 Cæcilius to me, I ſhould think it no Dero- 
gation to my Honour; but take Care leſt 
the People of Rome ſhould think that this 
juſt, this ſevere, this keen Proſecution was 
neither agreeable to you, nor is ſo to your 
20 Order. | 


T H E 


ARGUMENT. 


ARCH IAS, by Birth, of Antioch; by 
Profeſſion a Poet; the Tutor, the: Com- 
panion, and the Friend of Cicero, was accuſed 
before the Prætor, by one Gracchus, upon the 
Law by which every Man who was enfranc biſed 
in any of the tonfederated Cities, and at the 
Time of the paſſing the Law dwelt in Italy, 
was obliged to claim the Privilege before the 
Præ tor within ſixty Days. 3 
Cicero, in the following Pleading, mates a 
faint Attempt to prove that Archias was, in 
the Senſe of that Law, to all Intents and Pur- 
poſes, a Roman Citizen ; but lays the greateſt 
Streſs of his Argument upon the perſonal: 
| Merit of his Client, and the Dignity of bir 
Profeſſion, which according to him entitled 
him, tho be had been an Alien, to the Privi- 
leges of a Roman. Wy” 
This is ſufficient to give the Reader an Idea 
of the Occaſion of the following Pleading, 
_ which happened in the 692d Year of Rome, 
and the 46th of Cicero's Age. —_ 


K AI. 


O R ATION 
14 


F. my Lords, I have any Ca- 
& pacity, which I own to be but 
ſlender; If I have any Merit as 
a Speaker, which I don't deny 
to be indifferent ; but, indifferent as it is, if, 

5 from my early Youth, it was improved by a 
regular Application to the Study of the Arts, 
which even at theſe Years I found delightful, 
the Defendant, A. Licinius, has a Right to 
claim the Fruit of all-my Qualifications, of 
10 all my Abilities. For, as far as I can we 
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the Scenes of Life, ot reyive the Ideas of the 
Age immediately ſueceeding Childhood, he 
it was, who, in the Courſe of all my Studies, 
prompted my Application, and directed my 
Progreſs. If, therefore, my Tongue, filed 5 
by his Art, and tutored by his Precepts, ever 
relieved the Oppreſt, my Duty, and my 
Gratitude direct me to defend the Man who 
formed it to defend others. | 
| 10 
AnD here, leſt ſome ſhould be furprized 
at what I advance, as the Turn of his * 


nius, his Eloquence, and his Studies, requite 
to be different from mine, give me leave to 
fay, that tho I never wholly apply'd myſelf 15 
to Poetry, yet in all the liberal Profeſſions 
there is an intellectual Relation, a ſecret 
Charm, that, connecting the one to the other, 
combines them all. 
20 
AGAIN, leſt J am blamed for introducing 
in a regular Proceeding, in a public Pleading, 
before a Prætor, the beſt of Men, and of 
Magiſtrates, before impartial Judges, in ſo 
full, fo frequent an Aſſembly, a Stile un- 25 
known to the Forms of a Trial, and incon- 
fiſtent with the Practice of the Bar, I beg 
to be indulged in what I hope you will con- 
ceive to be a decent Liberty of Speech, by 
K 2 ſuiting 


| 
| 
0 
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ſuiting it to the Circumſtances of my Client. 
In pleading for an excellent Poet, and a Man 
of Letters, ſurrounded, as I am, by a Crowd 
of learned Romans, encouraged by your Pa- 
5 tronage of Arts and Sciences, and protected 
by ſuch a Judge, give me leave to enlarge 
upon the Love of Learning and the Muſe, 
and to uſe an unprecedented Language in 
ſupporting the Character of a Man, whoſe 
10 lettered Indolence has ever been averſe to the 
Buſtle of public Life: Indulge me, I fay, 
in this, and I will prove, my Lords, that as 
Archias is a Citizen, he ought not to be diſ- 
franchiſed ; nay, tho' he had the Misfortune 
15 of being an Alien, yourſelves ſhall own that 
he is worthy the Privileges of a Roman. 


For ſoon as Archias ceaſed to be a Boy, 

and had bid adieu to the Studies that tutor 
20 the youthful Mind into the Love of Arts, 
his Genius led him to Poetry. His Ca- 
pacity ſoon happened to diſtinguiſh him at 
Antioch, the Place of his Birth, which was 
noble, and a City once eminent and wealthy, 


25 but ſtill fertile in Men of great Learning, 


and true Taſte. Afterwards in his Progreſs 
thro the other Parts of Afia, and all over 
Greece, ſo much was he admired, that 

tho 


* 
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tho' they expected more than what they 
had heard, yet did they not expect ſo 
much as they ſaw and experienced of his 
Genius. | 


ITALY was then full of the Profeſſors of . 
the Fine Arts and Sciences; they were more 
aſſiduouſly then cultivated in the Country of 
Taly, than they now are in her Cities, and 
the public Tranquillity afforded them ſome 10 
Shelter even here in Rome. Therefore the 
Inhabitants of Tarentum, Rhegium, and Na- 
ples, preſented him with the Privileges of 
their reſpective Cities, and other Marks of 
their Regard ; and every Man, who had the 15 
ſmalleſt Diſcernment or Taſte, was proud of 
his Acquaintance and Friendſhip. His Fame 
thus ſpreading to Places where his Per/on was 
unknown, he came to Rome under the Con- 
ſulate of Marius and Catullus; to theſe he en- 20 
deared himſelf: The Actions of Marius af- 
forded the nobleſt Subject for Poetic Genius; 
and the other not only deſerved to be the 
Theme, but actually was the Judge and 
Friend of the Muſe. Afterwards, the Lu- 25 
culli, while Archias was but ſeventeen Years 
of Age, invited him to their Houſe, But, 
my Lords, it was the Virtues of the Heart, 

K 3 and 
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and Humanity of his Nature, not the Charms 

of his Muſe, or the Brightneſs of his Genius, 

that recommended him to a Family, where 

he ſpent his Youth, and grew grey in the 
5 Practice of every ſocial Virtue. 


He was in theſe Days enjoy d by Mar- 
cus Metellus Numidicus, and his Pious Son, 
admired by M. Emilius, familiar with the 

10 elder and the younger Catullus, courted by 
L. Craſſus, and ſo endearingly intimate was 
he with the Luculli, Druſus, the Octavii, 
Cato, and all the Hortenſian Family, that they 
thought no Expreſſion of their Regard for 

15 him too great. Thus, an Acquaintance with 

 Archias grew in ſome Senſe to be a Faſbion, 
and courted not only by Men of Taſte and 
Diſcernment, but by thoſe who were blind to 
all his Beauties, and fought Reputation by 
20 pretending a Regard for his Profeſſion. 


HavinGs lived long in this manner, he 
went to Szcily with L. Lucullus, and having 
left that Province in the ſame Company, he 

235 came to Heraclea, which the ſtricteſt Faith 
of Nations, and the Sanctity of Laws have 
joined with Rome. He expreſſed his Deſire of 
being enfranchiſed in that City, Which was 


granted, as well on account of his perſonal 
Merit, 
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| Merit, as at the Recommendation of Lucul- 
tus, The Terms on which, by the Plotran 
Law, any Alien might be admitted a Citizen 
of Rome, were as follows: IF THEY WERE | 
ENROLLED BY FREE CITIES, IF THEY HAD 5 
A DwEeLLING IN ITALY AT THE TIME 
oF PASIING THE LAw, AND ir THEY 
DECLARED THEIR ENROLLMENT BEFORE 
THE PRATOR WITHIN SIXTY D avs. Ar- 
chias for many Years had reſided in Italy, 10 
and he had declared before the Prætor Q, Mar. 
cellus, who was his intimate Friend. 


Ir the Enfranchiſement and the Law is 
all I have to prove, here will I reſt "my De- 15 
fence ; the Trial is over, for what can you, 
his Adverſary, object to this Fact? Lucullus, 

à Man of the ſtricteſt Honour, Truth, and 
Integrity, is here in Court, ready to affirm it, 
not as a Matter agreeable to his Opinion, but 20 
conſiſtent with his Knowledge; not as a 
Thing he heard, but faw ; not as an Affair 
in which he had ſome Concern, but what he 
actually tranſacted. Commiſſioners from 
Heraclea, all of them Men of Quality, are 25 
preſent, ready to produce the public Man- 
dates and Declaration of their Conſtituents, 
that prove him an Heraclean by Enroltmene, 
But here you demand that the public Ar- 

⁵ͤ 4 chives 
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chives of Heraclea ſhould be produced; 
tho' we all know that they, and the Office 
which contained them, were conſumed 
by Fite in the Italian War. How ridicu- 
' lous therefore is it, not to plead to the Evi- 
dences which we are ready to produce, and 
to inſiſt upon our producing Evidences, 
which it is impoſſible we can command; to 
refuſe what is recent in the Minds of Men, 
10 and to appeal to the Authority of Regiſters; 
to reject what is affirmed on the Honour of 
an illuſtrious Roman, and the unqueſtionable, 
the uncorruptible Faith and Oath of a free 
City; and to demand the Evidence of Re- 
15 giſters, which, at the ſame Breath, you own 
may be, and often are vitiated! 


Bur he did not reſide at Rome : He, who, 

for ſo many Years before he obtained his 
20 Enfranchiſement, had made Rome the Bank 
of all he was worth in the World. But he 
did not declare; I affirm, he did, nay, entered 
his, Declaration into theſe Regiſters which 
by that very Act, and their being in Cuſtody 
25 df the College of Pretors, have a Title to 
the 909 of abi Archives. 


| For as the j * of Appius are ſaid to 


bur been very neghgently kept, the Cor- 
| * 
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ruption of his Colleague before he was ac- 
cuſed, and his Fate after he was condemned, 
in a manner cancelled the Authority due to 
public Records: Yet ſuch was the indefatiga- 
ble Application of Metellus, the moſt mo- 5 
deſt, moſt virtuous Man alive, that he went 
before Lucius Lentulus the Prætor, and the 
other Judges, and complained of the Era- 
zure of one Name ; therefore the Name of 
Licinius is ſtill to be read there. 10 


Ir this is Fact, why ſhould you doubt of 
his Enfranchiſement, eſpecially as he was 
enrolled in another free City? If in Greece 
Men of no Conſideration, and profeſſing 15 
either no Art at all, or a very mean one, were 
gratuitouſly enfranchiſed in their Cities, is it 
probable that the Rhegians, the Locrians, 
the Neapolitans, and the Tarentines would 
deny to a Man, who had the Merit of ſupe- 20 
rior Genius to recommend him, a Compli- 
ment which they never ſcrupled to beſtow 
on vulgar Mechanics? How ! when others, 
not only after their Enfranchiſement, but 
even after the Pappian Law, found means to 25 
creep into the Regiſters of the Municipal 
Cities ; ſhall he, who never claimed his Pri- 
vilege by Virtue of his being enrolled in 

other 
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other Cities, becauſe he wiſhed ſtill to Paſs for 
an Heraclean, be rejected? 


You demand to ſee the Enrollment of our 
5 Eſtate ; as if it were doubtful that at the 
time of the laſt Cenſors my Client was 
in the Army under that brave General Lu- 
cius Lucullus; in the time of their imme- 
diate Predeceſſors, he was in Afia, where the 
IO ſame General was Quzſtor, and under Ju- 
tius and Craſſus the People underwent no 
Capitation ; but as an Enrollment in the Ca- 
pitation-Books does not conſtitute an En- 
franchiſement, - but only proves that a Man 
I5 thus enrolled aſſumed the Character of a 
Citizen, know that at the time in which 
you pretend that, even by his own Con- 
feſſion, he had no Right to the Freedom 
of Rome, by our Law he then made a 
20 Will, he had acceſs to the Privileges of a 
Roman, and was recommended to the Trea- 
ſury by Lucius Lucullus, then Conſul * 
Prætor. 


25 Fixp out therefore ſome other Argu- 
ments, for neither by his own nor his Friends 
Conduct, can he ever be convicted. You 
demand, Gragchus, of me, why 1 am be- 
witched with this Man? I anſwer, becauſe 

he 
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he ſupplies me with an agreeable Relaxation 
for my Spirits, when fatigued with this Buſtle 
of the Forum, and charms my Ears when 
ſtunned with its Noiſe. Do you ima- 
gine that I could poſſibly furniſh Matter for 5 
my daily Pleading on ſuch a Variety of 
Heads, were not my Underſtanding cultivated 
with Learning, or that my Mind could be 
equal to ſuch a Load of Altercations, were it 
not ſometimes unbent by my learned Amuſe- 10 
ments. I own myſelf to be enchanted with 
theſe Studies. Let thoſe be aſhamed who 
ſo bury themſelves in learned Duſt, as that 
their Qualifications can neither be of Uſe to 
Society, nor give Credit nor Reputation to 15 
themſelves : But what have I to be aſhamed 
of ? I, my Lords, who never have been de- 
tained by Intereſt or Indolence, diſtracted by 
Pleaſure, or diverted by Sleep for ſo many 
Years from the Offices of Humanity. Then 20 
who can juſtly blame, who can cenſure me, if, 
while others are purſuing the Views of In- 
tereſt, gazing at feſtal Shews and Solemni- 
ties, exploring new Pleaſures, repoſing the 
Body, or unbending the Mind, while they 25 
are deep in the midaight Revel, in Dice or 
Diverſion, I ſpend the recollective Hour in 
the pleaſing Review of theſe Studies? Far- 
ther I can urge in my own Excuſe; to 
them 
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them it is owing that I thus ſpeak, that I 
thus reaſon ; that no Acquirements did I 
ever poſſeſs, which have not been employ'd 
to relieve my Friend. Theſe indeed 
may be ſlender, but Virtue is of a more 
exalted Nature; that I feel, and from 
what Source I derive it, this Breaſt in- 
forms me. 


| 10 Fon had not my youthful Mind, from 
4 many Precepts, from many Writings, drunk 
| in this Truth, that Glory and Virtue ought 
to be the Darling, nay, the only Wiſh in 
| Life; that to attain theſe the Torments of 
; 15 the Fleſh, os the Perils of Death and 
| Exile, are to be deſpiſed; never for your De- 
| liverance had I expoſed my Perſon in fo 
i many Encounters, and to theſe daily Con- 
| flicts with the worſt of Men. But on this 
| „Head. Books are full, the Voice of the Wiſe 
® is full, the Example of Antiquity is full ; 
and all theſe the Night of Barbariſm had till 
enveloped, had it not been enlightned by the 
Sun of Science. How many Pictures of 
the braveſt Men, not to be gazed at, but to be 
imitated, have the Greek and Latin Authors 
left us! It was by the lovely Ideas which I 
drew from their Excellence, that I regulated 
my 
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my Conduct as a Magiſtrate, and at once 
improved my Head and my Heart. 


How, it may be ſaid, were all thoſe great 
Men, whoſe Virtues are recorded, ſkilled in 5 
the Learning that you have ſo laviſhly praiſed? 

It is hard to fay that they were; but I affirm 
one Thing as certain. I own that I have 
known many, who, without Letters, by the 
almoſt divine Intelligence of their own Na- 10 
ture, have enjoy'd every good Quality, every 
amiable Virtue, and of themſelves have ac- 
quired the Love and Veneration of Man- 
kind; nay, I will add that Nature without 
Learning is of more Efficacy towards form- 1 5 
ing ſuch a Character, than Learning is with- 
out Nature: But at the ſame time I do inſiſt, 
that when intelligent improvable Nature, is 
aſſiſted by poliſhed Education, and regular 
Study, then ſomewhat inexpreſſibly beau- 2 
tiful, ſomething inimitably excellent, is ever 
the Conſequence, 


Such was the Divine Africanus, known 

to paſt Ages, ſuch the amiable Lelius, and 2 5 
the temperate Furius, and ſuch, known to 
this Age, was M. Cato, that brave Roman, and 
learned old Man; all theſe never had ap- 
ply'd to Learning, but from a Conſciouſneſs 
| that 
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that their innate Virtue was improved and 
enlightned by Study. But were Pleaſure 
without Utility to be the ſole End of Learn- 
ing, yet muſt you own it to be the moſt 
-5 generous, the moſt humane Exerciſe of the 
rational Faculties. Other Exerciſes depend on 
the Circumſtances of Time, Age, and Place ; 
but theſe Studies give Nurture in Youth, 
and Amuſement in old Age; in Proſperity 
10 they grace and .embelliſh, in Adverſity they 
| ſhelter and ſupport ; delightful at Home, and 
eaſy Abroad, they ſoften Slumber, they ſhor- 
ten Fatigue, and enliven Retirement. Tho' I 
myſelf neyer had felt their Efficacy, nor could 
15 taſte their Excellence, yet muſt they be the 
Object of my Adoration when I ſee them 
beam from others. 


WHERE amongſt us is the Mind fo bar- 

20 barous, where the Breaſt ſo flinty, as of 
late to be unaffected with the Death of Ro 
cius? He died indeed an old Man, but a 
Man whoſe Art and Elegance ſeemed to 
challenge Immortality to his Perſon. Was he 
25 then ſo univerſally eſteemed and loved for 
the inimitable Management of his Limbs ? 
And are we to overlook the divine Enthu- 
ſiaſm of Genius, and the glowing Energy of 
the Soul? How often, my Lords, have I 
ſeen 
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ſeen this Archias, (for I preſume upon your 
Goodneſs, as I am encouraged by your At- 
tention to this unuſual Method of Pleading) 
how often, I fay, have I ſeen him, when 
without the Aſſiſtance of a Pen he poured 5 
forth a Number of excellent Lines on Sub- 
jects that were traniacting while he compoſed 
them ! How often has he cloathed the ſame 
Subject in a different Turn of Words and 
while whatever was the cool, the 10 
digeſted Reſult of his Study, if reduced to 
Writing, has in my Hearing met with an 
Approbation nothing ſhort of what is due to 
the Merit of Antiquity itſelf ! Has not this 
Man then a Right to my Love, to my Ad- 75 
miration, to all the Means which I can 
employ in his Defence? For we are in- 
ſtructed by all the greateſt and moſt learned 
of Mankind, that Education, Precepts, and 
PraQtice can in every other Branch of Learn- 2@ 
ing produce Excellence, But a Poet is 
formed by the Finger of Nature, he is 
arouſed by the mental Vigor, and inſpired by 
what we may call the Spirit of Divinity 
itſelf. Therefore our Enntus has a Right to 25 
give to Poets the Epithet of Holy, becauſe 
they are as it were lent to Mankind by the 
indulgent Bounty of the Gods 


Mar 
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May you therefore, my Lords, as' you 
are Men, impaſſion'd with the Love of 
Learning, ſuffer the Name of Poet, which 
no Barbariſm ever profaned, with you to be 

5 Sacred. Rocks and Deſerts are reſpondent to 
the Voice, Muſic has Charms to ſooth and 
tame the horrid Savage; and ſhall we, with 
all the Advantages of excellent Education, be 
deaf to the Voice of the Bard? The Colo- 


=_ pbonians claim Homer for their Countryman: 


The Cbians aſſert him to be theirs. The Sa- 
laminians affirm him to be a Salaminian, but 
the Smyrniam prove him to be of Smyrna. 
Therefore have they dedicated a Temple to 

15 him in their City; and many other People 
draw their Swords on one another upon the 
fame Account. | 


Do they therefore claim a Stranger, be- 

20 cauſe a Poet, for their Countryman, even tho 

dead, and ſhall we reject this living Poet as 

ours, who has a Roman Heart, and the Ro- 

man Laws to recommend him ; efpecially 

as Archias employ'd the utmoſt Efforts of 

25 his Art and Genius to make Rome immortal 
by his Muſe? For, when a Youth, he 

the Cymbrian War, and touched with Plea- 

ſure even the ſtubborn, the untractable Soul of. 

Marius. 
b Nor 
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Non is there a Breaſt fo unſuſceptible of 
Poetry, who is not pleaſed that the Muſe _ 
ſhould be the eternal Herald of his Praiſe : 


It is ſaid that Themi/tocles, the greateſt Man 


of Athens, when aſked, What Melody, or 5 


whoſe Voice he heard with the greateſt Plea- 
ſure ; anſwer'd, That of the Man who could 
| beſt rehearſe his Virtues. Thus the fame 
Marius had the higheſt Eſteem for Lucius 
Pltius, whoſe Genius he thought was fit to 10 
celebrate his Actions. f 


Tu Mitbridatic War, a War of ſuch 
Importance, ſuch Difficulty, ſuch Variety; 
of ſuch Action, both by Sea and Land, is all 15 
painted by Arcbias in Verſes, that not only 
do Honour to Lucullus, the beſt of Men, 
and the greateſt of Romans, but reflect 
Luſtre upon the Dignicy of Rome herſelf. 
For the Romans under Lucullus penetrated 20 
into Pontus, till then impregnable by means 
of its Frontier guarded by a Monarch's Arms, 
and a Situation almoſt inacceſſible by Nature. 
Under him, the Roman Arms, with an in- 
conſiderable Force, routed the innumerable 2 5 
Troops of the Armenians. To his Conduct 
it was owing, that the Romans had the Glory 
of ſnatching and ſecuring Cyzicum, the 
City of our deareſt Allies, from the Fury. of 
L a 
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a Monarch, and out of the deſtructive Jaws 
of a whole impending War. To our Praiſe 
ſhall it ever be recorded and related, that 
under Lucullus we ſunk the Enemy's Ships, 
5 we ſlew their Generals, and performed Mira- 
cles in the Sea- fight of Tenedes. Ours are 
the Trophies, ours the Glory, and ours the 
Triumphs. Therefore the Genius that re. 
cords the Actions of our Heroes, at the fame 
10 time celebrates the Glory of our Country. 
Our Ennius was dear to the elder Africanus, 
and it is thought his Statue was erected in 
Marble, amidſt the Monuments of that Fa- 
mily. Not only the immediate Subject of a 
15 Poem, but even the Glory of the Roman 
People derives a Luſtre from the Art of the 
Poet. Cato, the Anceſtor of the Judge who 
fits here, is ranked among the Gods, and fo 
the higheſt Honour reflected on the Conduct 
20 of the Romans; in ſhort, all the Maximi, 
the Marcelli, and the Fuluii, whoſe Virtues 
the Muſe records, communicate a Proportion 
of their own Glory to every Man in Rome. 


25 Did our Anceſtors then admit to the Pri- 
vileges of a Roman a Native of Rudiæ; and 
ſhall we eject out of Rome an Heraclean, 
whom many Cities have courted, but whom 
the Laws of Rome aſcertain to be hers? Ri- 

TE diculous 
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diculous is the Miſtake in imagining that the 
Merit of a Greek Poet is inferior to that of a 
Latin. Greek Verſes are read almoſt univer- 
 fally ; the Latin are confined to the narrow _ 
Bounds of Latium. Therefore, if the Ope- 5 
rations of the Roman Arms are limited only 
by the Limits of the Earth, we ought to 
pant that our Glory and Fame ſhould reach, 
at leaſt, as far as our Power is felt. Theſe, 
as they are ſtrong Motives to the People in 19 
general, whaſe Actions are celebrated, ſo to 
the particular Heroes, who expoſe their Lives 
in the Field of Honour, they have ſtill been 
found the principal Incentives to Danger and 
to Toll, "i 


WHAT an Army of Writers is the great 
Alexander ſaid to have carried along with 
him! Yet, when he ſtood by the Tomb of 
Achilles at Sigeum, Happy Youth, he aty'd, 20 
_ who found a Homer to celebrate your Courage ! 
Irrefragably true! For had it not been for 
the 7iad, the Fame and the Aſhes of Achilles 
had been buried in the fame Grave, And 
did not Pompey the Great, with us, whoſe 25 
Virtues are equal to his Fortune, in a Military 
Aſſembly, enfranciſe Theophanes of Mity- 
lene, the Poet of his Praiſe ? And theſe brave 
Fellows, rough and unpoliſhed as they were, 

L 2 "= 
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felt yet the Emotions of Glory, and ſent up 
an approving Shout, as ſharing in the Fame 
of their Leader. 


Art we then to ſuppoſe, that if Archias 
had not by our Laws been a Citizen of Rome, 
he could not have obtained his Enfranchiſe- 


ment from ſome General? Would Sylla, 


when he admitted Gauls and Spaniards, have 


10 refuſed the Suit of Archias? Sylla, I fay, 


whom we once ſaw in an Aſſembly, when 
a very obſcure Poet preſented him a Petition 


upon the Merit of a hobbling Epigram to his 


Praiſe, ordered him inſtantly to be rewarded 


x 5 out of a perſonal Eſtate, which was then 


ſelling, on Condition that he ſhould ſcribble 
no more. Would the Man, who thought 
that the Labours even of a wretched Poet de- 
ſerved ſome Reward, have been ungrateful to 


20 the Wit, the Genius, and the Excellency of 


Arthias? Could neither he nor the Luculli 
have had Intereſt enough with Metellus Pius, 
his intimate Friend, who was laviſh of his 
Enfranchiſements, to obtain that Boon; eſpe- 


2 5 Clally as that great Man had ſuch a Paſſion 


for having his Actions recorded in Verſe, that 
he heard, with ſome Degree of Pleaſure, the 
harſh uncouth Things, called Verſes, of Poets 
born at Corduba. 


Nox 
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Nor muſt we diſſemble a Truth which 
can never be darkened, and muſt be ever in 
our Eye: The Love of Praiſe byaſſes all 
Mankind, and the greateſt Minds are moſt 
ſuſceptible of a Paſſion for Glory. Thoſe 
very Philoſophers, who moſt preach up a 
Contempt of Glory, prefix their Names to 
their Works, and the very Performances in 
which they run down Oſtentation and Diſ- 
tinction, are eminent Proofs of their Vanity 
and Weakneſs. Decimus Brutus, that great 
Man, and excellent General, adorned the 
Entrance of the Temples, and the Monu- 
ments of his own Family, with the Verſes 
of Attius his intimate Friend. The great Ful- 
vius, who in his War with the Ætolians was 


IO 


LS 


attended by Ennius, made no Scruple to con- 


ſecrate the Spoils of Mars to the Muſes. 
In this City, therefore, if Generals in their 


Armour have dignified the Name, and 20 


worſhipped at the Shrine of the Muſes, you, 
my Lords, in your Robes, ought to aſſert their 
Honour, and protect their Poets. 


Mx Loxns, to encourage you to this, I will 2 5 


now unboſom myſelf, and confeſs. my per- 
haps too keen, but virtuous, Paſſion for Glory; 
for all, that in Conjunction with you, I ef- 
fected during my Conſulate, for the Safety of 
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this City and Empire, for the Lives of Ro- 
mans, and the Liberties of my Country, is 
the Subject of a Poem which Archias has 
begun on that Subject. So much as I heard 
5 of it, which at once gave me Surprize and 
Pleaſure, induced me to exhort him to com- 
plete it. For Virtue requires no other Re- 
ward for all her Toils and Dangers, but this 
of Praiſe and Glory. Take this away, my 
10 Lords, and what can remain in this narrow, 
this ſcanty Carreer of Life, that has Charms 
to prompt us to Toils and Dangers ? 


SURE if the Mind could not launch into 
15 the Proſpect of Futurity, were the Ope- 
rations of the Soul to be limited to the 
Space that bounds thoſe of the Body, ſhe 
would not weaken herſelf by conſtant Fa- 
tigues, nor vex herſelf with continued Watch- 
20 ings and Anxieties, nor would ſhe think even 
Life itſelf worthy of a Struggle. But a cer- 
tain Principle lives in the Breaſt of every. 
good Man, whoſe unceaſing Hints prompt 
and inſpirit him to the Purſuit of a Fame, 
25 which is not commenſurate to our mortal 
Exiſtence, but extending to the lateſt Poſte- 
rity. 


Can we, who have undergone Dan- 
be 
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gers for our Country, think ſo narrowly, as to 
imagine, that tho from our entering, to our 
leaving the World, we have never breathed 
without Anxiety and Trouble, yet that all Con- 
ſciouſneſs ſhall be buried in the Grave with 
ourſelves? If the greateſt Men have been care- 
ful to leave their Buſtoes and Statues, theſe 
Pictures not of their Minds, but of their 
Bodies; ought not we to wiſh rather to 
tranſmit to Poſterity the Reſemblance of our 
Wiſdom and Virtues, defigned and finiſhed 
by the moſt accompliſhed Artiſtis? For my 
Part, while I acted as I did, even then I ima- 
gined; that I diſſeminated and tranſmitted 
my Actions to the remoteſt Corners, and the 
lateſt Ages of the World. Whether there- 
fore my Conſciouſneſs of this ſhall ceaſe in 
the Grave, or, as ſome learned Men have 
thought, it ſhall ſurvive as a Property of the 


10 


1 


Soul, yet ſtill at this inſtant I feel from the 20 


Reflection a flattering Hope, and a delight- 
ful Senſation. Therefore, my Lords, retain 
the Man whom the Affections of his Friends, 
his own Virtues, and his own Genius re- 


commend. And how great his Accompliſh- 2 5 


ments are, you may learn from the greateſt 
Men in Rome, whocourt him for their Friend: 
And his Plea is of ſuch a Nature as to 
be proyed by the Conſtruction of the Law, 
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by the Faith of municipal Cities, the Evi- 
dence of Lucullus, and the Regiſters of Me- 
tellus. As the Caſe thus ſtands, we are em- 
boldened, my Lords, if the Interceſſion not 
5 only of Men, but of Gods, can have any 
Weight, to hope, that the Man, who has ever 
added Luſtre to you, your Generals, and your 
Country; who has undertaken to tranſmit 
to Poſterity an eternal Memorial of your 
10 Praiſe, while your and my Domeſtic Dan- 
gers are yet recent; and whoſe Character has 
ever been eſteemed and pronounced ſacred, 
ſhall be ſheltered under your Protection, that 
he may ſeem to be rather relieved by your 


15 Humanity, than oppreſſed by your Rigor. 


F 
4 
| 
b 
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Tax Matters of Fact, my Lords, which 
I have with my accuſtomed Brevity and 
Simplicity related, require, I hope, no farther 
20 Proof. The manner in which, contrary to 
the Uſage of the Forum and the Bar, I have 
enlarged upon the Genius of my Client, and 
the general Merits of his Profeſſion, will I 
8 hope by you be taken in good Part, as I am 
25 ſure they will by him who preſides on your 

7 0 . | 
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ARCUS MARCELLUS was one 
of the moſt determined Oppoſers of the 
Power of Cæſar. After be had been Conſul, 
in Conjunction with Sulpitius Rufus, be joined 
with Pompey in the Civil War : When the 
Battle of Pharſalia, where he was preſent, was 
over, inflead of taking Advantage of the Wil- 
lingneſs which Cæſar expreſſed to treat with the 
greateſt Lenity all thoſe that ſurrendered, he in 
a manner put it out of the Power of Cæſar 
to ſave bim. 

It appears from the Charafter, and by 
what we can learn of Marcellus, that his per- 
ſonal Intereſt in the Senate was very great. 
Tho he was but a Plebeian by Birth, yet be 
counted a great many Anceſtors and Friends 
who were noble; and his perſonal Virtues were 
fo great, that he was in the bigheſt Degree of 
Eſteem with the greateſt Orators, Lawyers, 
and Patriots in Rome. 

As to bis Political Character, it appears in 
one reſpect to have been fingular, as it would 
ſeem that he diſapproved both of the Conduct of 
Cæſar and his Antagoniſts, He thought per- 
haps that the Civil Diſputes then were, not if 
| Rome 
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Rome ſhould be free, but who ſhould be her 
Tyrant. For notwithſtanding he was one 0 
the principal Adverſaries of Cæſar, both 
his Tongue and Intereſt in the Senate, before 
the Commencement 4 the Gruil Wars, yet af- 
ter the Battle of Pharſalia be ſaw ſo much 
into the Views of both Parties, that he refuſed 
to join either ; tbo the Example of Cato, and 
his flrong Power in Africa, ſeemed to invite a 
Renewal of the War there on the Part of the 
Republic. He therefore choſe to be obſcurely 
good, to ſpend the Remainder of his Time in 
à lettered Indolence, forgot by, and forgetting 
the World. | 

For this Purpoſe be retired to Mitylene, 
4 neutral City, where he lived without Hopes, 
Defire, or Proſpect of returning to Rome. 
The Senate however, encouraged by the many 
Examples of a generous Clemency which Cæſar 
had given in their own Body, reſolved to pe- 
tition Czar for the Pardon of Marcellus, 
whom they looked upon as the moſt uſeful Man 
in their Number. Cæſar, on the other hand, 
who before had Experience of the active Spirit, 
and invincible Averfion of Marcellus to ys 
Party, could not perſuade himſelf, or at leaſt 
ſeemed unwilling to believe, that Marcellus in 
bis Retirement was wholly taken up with Books 
and Contemplation; and be had lately heard ſome 
Hints of a Conſpiracy to diſturb his Govern- 


ment. Therefore when the Senate as one Man 
| implored 
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implored his Clemency in Favour of Marcellus, 
he fell into a kind of a Revery, and his Mag- 
nanimity ſeemed for ſome time to maintain a 
Struggle with bis Reſentment, For while the 
Senate were on their Knees, he figured Mar- 
cellus preſent ; and in a kind of a Soliloguy, 
Marcellus, /aid be, You till are, and always 
haye been my inveterate Enemy, and even 
now [I hear that Conſpiracies are forming 
againſt my Perſon ; but as your Pardon is in- 
treated by this venerable Body, I grant it. 

All the Senators upon this ſeverally re- 
turned him Thanks, but Cicero expreſſed kis in 
the following beautiful Oration, which is per- 
haps one of the bigbeſteſtrained Panegyrics that 
ever was pronounced. The Reader from it 
will eafily learn the Efleem, the Love, and 
Friendſhip which Cicero had for Marcellus, 
with the Veneration and Dread which all 
Rome had of Czar. 

It was delivered in the Year of Rome 707, 
and of Cicero's Age 61. | 
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MARCELEVvUS 


ls Day, Fathers Conſcript, 
bas unlooſed my Tongue from 
the Silence which Grief and 
| Regard, uninfluenced by Fear, 
5 impoſed in theſe Times of 
Danger; and from this Hour will I date the 
Recovery of my old, my manly Freedom, 
of ſpeaking what I think. Ill ſhould my 
Silence ſuit the Proofs of ſuch exceſſive Hu- 
Io manity, ſuch unparallelled, ſuch unprece- 


dented Clemency, ſuch Exerciſe of Mode- 
ration 
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ration in the Height of Power, with a Wiſ-- 


dom, ſo ſurpaſſing Belief, fo approaching to 


Divinity. In Marcus Marcellus, Fathers 


Conſcript, given back to you and his Coun- 
try, I imagine that it is not his Voice and 


Authority alone, but my own, that is re- 


ſtored to the Service of Rome and her Senate. 
HeaviLy, ſenſibly, Fathers Conſcript, 
was I afflicted that ſo great a Man, who was 
embarked in the fame Cauſe, ſhould not ſhare 
in the ſame Fortune, with myſelf: Nor could 


I be perſuaded that it was not a kind of a 


Crime in me to reſume my Functions here, 
while ſever'd from the ſocial Rival of my 
Studies, and the agreeable Partner of my 
Toils. Therefore, Caius Cæſar, you have 
reſtored the Communication between my 
Perſon and my Character; and at the ſame 
Time erected as it were a Flag, that promites 


10 


1 


Protection, and inſpires Hopes to theſe Fa- 20 


thers of Rome. While many ſuppoſed it, I 


was convinced, when you lately gave back 


Marcus Marcellus to the Senate, to the Ro- 


mans, and to his Country, eſpecially after 
recounting all his Offences, that your Re- 2 5 


gard for the Honour of this Senate, and the 
Dignity of this Government, had cancelled all 
your Reſentment, and ſtifled all your Suſ- 


picions, The unanimous Interceſſion of 
the 
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the Senate, with the Majeſty and Weight of 
your Conceſſion in his Favour, has this Da 
amply repaid the Services of his whole Life. 
Important Leſſon to the Great! To teach 
x them, what a Merit there is in beſtowing a 
Favour, when there is ſo great a Glory even 
in receiving it! Happy is the Man whoſe 
Happineſs is felt not more by himſelf than by 
all Mankind! And ſuch deſervedly is the Caſe 
10of Marcellus; for who excels him in Birth, 
in Probity, in univerſal Learning, in a blame- 
lefs Life? Tho' no Man alive poſſeſſes ſuch 
a Stream of Gemus; tho' no Man's Tongue, 
no Man's Pen, has ſuch a Force, ſuch a Flow, 
15 I will not ſay to embelliſh, but to enume- 
rate the Actions of Czar ; yet will he par- 
don me if I affirm, that from no Action in 
his whole Life will he reap more Glory than 
from that of this Day. 
20 
OFTEN have I imagined, and often have 
I aid, that all the Exploits of our Generals, 
of thoſe of foreign Nations, the moſt power- 
ful People, and the moſt glorious Princes, 
25 fall far ſhort of yours, in the Importance of 
the Struggles, the Number of Battles, the 
Variety of Scenes, the Celerity of Conqueſt, 
and the Inequality of — You have in- 
vaded, you have conquered the moſt diſ- 
contiguous 
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contiguous Countries in ſhorter Time than 
the paſſing Traveller requires to hurry thro' 
them. All theſe are Circumſtances, which I 
muſt be accounted void of Senſe, did I not 
own them to ſurpaſs Imagination and Belief; 


yet you poſſeſs Merits ſurpaſſing even theſe. 


Military Glory is often extenuated in the Re- 
lation, and leſt it ſhould be engroſſed by the 
Generals, ſome Part of it is ſtript from the 
Commander, and communicated to the pri- 
vate Soldiers. And certainly in War the Cou- 
rage of the Men, the Advantage of Place, the 
Support of Auxiliaries, Convoys, and Com- 
munications, are of great Importance. But 
Fortune ſtill puts in her Claim for the greateſt 
Share, and whatever is ſucceſsful, that ſhe 
arrogates to herſelf, But, Ceſar, in the 
Glory which you have lately gained, you 
have no Partner; extenſive, and nothing can 


10 


* 


be more ſo, as it is, it is wholly yours. No 20 


Captain, no Colonel, no Troop, no Bat- 
talion, can here put in for a Share : Nor can 
even Fortune, that inſolent Directreſs of hu- 
man Affairs, here aſſume any Merit. She 


yields it to you, he owns it your's, and your's 2 g 


alone ; for never can Temerity mingle with 
Wiſdom, nor ought Counſel to be con- 
founded with Chance. 


You 
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You have conquered Nations brutally 
barbarous, immenſely numerous, infinitely diſ- 
contiguous, and abounding in every thing 
that can make War ſucceſsful, Yet all theſe 

5 their own Nature, and the Nature of things 
made it poſſible to conquer. For no Strength 
is fo great as to be abſolutely invincible, and 
no Power ſo formidable as to be Proof againſt 
ſuperior Force and Courage, But the Man 

10 who ſubdues Paſſion, ſtifles Reſentment, 
tempers Victory, and not only rears the 
noble, wiſe, and virtuous Foe, when pro- 
ſtrate, but improves and heightens his former 
Dignity, is a Man not to be ranked with 
15 Mortals, but reſembling a God. Therefore, 
O Cz/ar ! the Pens and the Tongues, not 
only of Rome but of all Nations, ſhall cele- 
brate your Military Glory, and lateſt 
Poſterity ſhall admire your Actions. It hap- 
20 pens, I don't know how, that theſe Virtues, 
whether read or related, ſeem to be mixt 
with the Shouts of Soldiers, and the Clangor 

of Trumpets ; but when we read or hear of a 
merciful, a generous, a humane, a gentle, or 
25 a wiſe Action performed, when under the 
Influence of a Reſentment, that Foe to 
Council; or when fluſhed with Victory, that 
Prompter of Inſolence and Pride; with 
what a Paſſion are we forced, not only when 

; we 


3 t 
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we tead them in Hiſtory, but in Romance, 
for the Authors of ſuch Actions! But you, 
whoſe Preſence we behold, whoſe Soul, whoſe 
Senſe, and whoſe Look we perceive, that you 
ſhould expreſs your Defire to (ave all that $ 
the Fortune of War has left to your Coun- 
try, how ſhall we do Juſtice to you! Ho] 
ought we to adore, how ought we to love 
you! The Walls, Sir, of this Court, by 


Heavens, ſeem to wear an Expreſſion of 10 


Gratitude, as if conſcious, that a ſhort Time 
will reſtore the Roman Majeſty to this Seat of 
our Anceſtors, 


. IndzzD when I beheld the Tears drop 15 
from the Eyes' of C. Marcellus, a Man of 
the moſt conſummate Virtue and Piety ; the 
Remembrance of all the great Marcelli ruſhed 
upon my Breaſt; their Dignity, even after 
their Death, you have reſtored, by preſerving 20 
Marcus Marcellus; and have ſaved almoſt 
from utter Extinction that illuſtrious Race 
now exiſting in but a few, a very few De- 
ſcendants. | | 
25 
To this Day, therefore, may you give the 
Preference in the long Catalogue of your 
moſt applauded Actions. For what you 
have this Day done could be done by none 
M but 
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but Czjar; and it is characteriſtically his. 
What you did in the Field was indeed glo- 
rious, but you were then at the Head of a 
Body of brave Men. In this Action you 
5 ſtand ſingle and unattended; an Action ſo 
great, that you may challenge Time to con- 
ſume the Trophies it has reared, While Mo-: 
numents erected by Art and Labour muſt 
yield to Age, and moulder into OST bor 
10 
Bur this Proof of at once CG nod 
a juſt Soul, ſhall ever be unfading. Time ſhall 
improve its Glory, in proportion as it muſt 
conſume other Monuments of your Greatneſs, 
15 All other Conquerors you have indeed out- 
done in the Virtues of Equity and Mercy, 
amidſt the Horrors of civil Commotion: In 
this Inſtance, you have out-done yourſelf. 
But what I expreſs is, I am afraid, faint and 
20 unequal to what I feel. Give me Leave 
therefore to ſay, that you ſeem to triumph 
over your own Victories, by thus reſigning 
to the Conguered the Fruits of your Conqueſt. 
For while you had a Right, by the Law of 
25 Arms, to treat us as Enemzes, the Exerciſe of 
your Clemency confirms us your Friends. 
Deſervedly, therefore, are you invincible, ſince 
you have taken even from Victory its Penaley 
and Sting. | 
HEAR 
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Hear then, Fathers Conſcript, how far 
this Clemency of Caius Cexſar extends. All 
of us, we muſt own, who, by a ruinous Fa- 
tality attending this Empire, were impelled 
to Arms, are in ſome meaſure liable to the 5 
Imputation of human Infirmity; yet are we 
now exempted from its Penalty : For tho' 
he preſerved Marcus Marcellus at your 
Interceſſion to his Country, yet did he 
unaſked and unſollicited reſtore me to my- 19 
ſelf, and the State, and the reſt of thoſe ho- 
nourable Men, to themſelves and to Rome; 
hence you ſee this Aſſembly ſo nume- 
rous, and fo full of Dignity: He did not 
bring within theſe Walls his Enemies, but 15 
he judged that his Oppoſers were moſtly 
hurry'd into Arms from Ignorance, from 
miſtaken, from groundleſs Fears, rather than 
Ambition and Cruelty. 


20 
In that War, indeed, my Sentiments were 
ſtill for the lenient, the healing Meaſures of 
Peace : Much was I grieved, that not only an 
Accommodation, but the Voices of thoſe Ro- 

mans who implored it, were ſlighted. Never 25 
was I active in theſe, or any other civil Com- 
motions; my Voice and Thoughts were ever 
intent on the gentle Arts of Peace, and 
averſe from War and Bloodſhed, I attended 
M 2 Pompey 
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Pompey in a private, and not in a public Ca- 

pacity; and ſo ſtrong were the Ties of Gra- 

titude on my Mind, that anerpecting and 

undeſiring, conſcious and cool, I plunged into 
5 what I thought unavoidable Perdition. 


My. Advice upon this Head was neither 
dark nor ſecret. Before Matters came to an 
Extremity, with unweary'd Pains I recom- 

to mended Peace to the Senate, and at the Peril 
of my Life did I deliver my Sentiments of 
this War, Therefore no Man can judge fo 
partially, as to doubt of Czſar's Way of 
thinking in this reſpect, ſince his firſt Cares 
15 were employ'd to preſerve the Adviſers of 
Peace, while to others he was more reſentful. 
This perhaps might not be ſo ſurprizing, 
while Victory was ballanced, and Events 
doubtful. But the Man, who, when victori- 
20 ous, loves the Counſellors of Peace, gives a 
noble Proof, that in his Eyes it is more eligi- 
ble not to fight than to conquer. 


Ab indeed, on this Head I am an Evi- 
25 dence for Marcus Marcellus; our Sentiments, 
not as to Peace only, but as to War, were al- 
ways the fame. How often, and in what 
an Agony have I ſeen him trembling at the 
inſolent Behayiour of certain Perſons, _ 

a the 
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the barbarous Extremities to which Victory 
might tranſport them? Hence, O Ca/ar / 
we, who had Experience of all this, ought 
to have a more exquiſite Reliſh of your Ge- 
neroſity; for we are not now weighing the 5 
Principles of Action, but the Canſequences 
of Victory. 


Wr beheld your Victories cloſe in the 
Field where they were won, and in Rome we 10 
ſaw not the deſtructive Sword unſheathed. 
The Romans who fell, fell in the Heat of 


Battle, and not by the Inſolence of Conqueſt ; 
an infallible Aſſurance that Cæſar, did he 


poſſeſs the Power, retains the Inclination, to 1 5 
recall from the Shades a Multitude of Ro- 
mans, tho' once his Foes; for even now he 
faves all he poſhbly can. As to the other 
Party, I ſhall only obſerve, that we all trem- 
bled leſt Victory, had they been Victors, 20 
ſhould be too deſtructive. 


Nor only the Armed, but the Unactive, 
were inſolently threatned by ſome among 
them, and they declared they would not en- 2 5 
quire what a Man thought, but where he was? 

So that to me it ſeems as if the immortal © 

Gods (who, that ſome Crime of the Romans 

might be expiated, drove them into the cruel 
| M 3 Calamity 
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Calamity of Civil War) being now either ap- 
peaſed or ſatiated, had reſted all the Hopes of 
our Pardon on the Wiſdom and Clemency 


of the Victor. 


5 
THEREFORE, Sir, be proud of this ami- 


able Quality, while you reconcile the En- 
joyment of Power and Glory, to the Indul- 
gence of your Nature and Diſpoſition. The 
10 moſt fruitful Source of Pleaſure to the Wile! 
When you reflect on other Circumſtances 
that raiſed you to Greatneſs, much ſhall you 
attribute to your Courage, but more to For- 
tune. But never can you call to mind Us, 
15 whom with yourſelf you have reſerved to 
ſee the Salvation of your, Country, without 
_ awakening the pleaſing Ideas, raiſed by re- 
flecting on your extenſive Benevolence, ama- 
Zing Generoſity, and unparallelled Wiſdom: 
20 Virtues that form, I will not ſay the higheſt, 
but the only Bleſſing of Life. For ſuch is the 
Effulgence of genuine Glory, ſo great the 
Dignity that beams from Magnanimity and 
Wiſdom, that theſe ſeem the Gift of Virtue, 
2c and all other Circumſtances the Loan of 
Fortune, Indefatigably therefore perſeyere in 
pardoning the Good, eſpecially thoſe who 
fell not by Ambition or Corruption, but de- 
Jaded, by perhaps a Fooliſh, but ſurely a well. 
meant, 
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meant, Notion of what was their Duty, and 
the ſpecious Pretences of public Good. It 

is not owing to you, if ſome ſtill dread your 
Reſentment, but it crowns your Glory, that 
the World in general is ſenſible, how little 5 
—— hap * * r Years Y 


dow proceed 1 to your * G and 
| _ Suſpicions ; all which ought to be 
guarded againſt, not more by you, than by 10 
every Roman, eſpecially by us whom you 
have preſerved: And tho' J hope they are 
groundleſs, yet never ſhall I endeavour by 
my Expreſſions to extenuate them; for your 
Circumſpection is our Safety; and were J to 15 
err on any Extreme, it ſhould be that of 700 
much Caution, rather than too little Prudence. 
But who can be ſuch a Madman? Is he 
of your Friends? Who can be more ſo than 
they to whom, contrary to their own: Ex- 20 
pectations, you brought from Ruin! Is he of 
thoſe who followed you to the Field ? Where 
is the Wretch ſo frantic, as not to prefer even 
to his own Life, the Life of the Man, under 
whoſe Command he has riſen to all that 25 
Ambition could wiſh ! But if your Friends 
enter into no Conſpiracy, may not your Foes? 
Where are theſe to be found! For all, who 
n were ſo, either owed their Death 
M 4 to 
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to their own Stubbornneſs, or their Life ta 
your Thus no Man who ever wag 
rene an en 
determined Friend. 


25 Yer. as the Mind of Man is fo dark, and 
ſo impenetrable, we ought to increaſe your 
Diſtruſt, and at the ſame Time your Cir- 
cumſpection. For ſhew me the Man ſo new 

Io to the Affairs of Life, ſuch a Novice in 
this State, ſa unheeding either his own- or 
the common Safety, as not to be ſenſible, 
that in your Preſer vation his own is 

and upon your Life depends the Life of every 

15 Roman? Indeed, when I meditate Night and 
Day with due Attention on the Accidents of 
Life, the uncertain Enjoyment of Health, 
and the Frailty to which Nature is ſubjected ; 

I tremble, I grieve, that this State, which 

20 ought; to be eternal, ſhould exiſt in the 
Breath of one mortal. But if, with human 
Accidents and doubtful Events depending on 
the natural Conſtitution, Treaſon and Vil- 
lany ſhall cooperate, to me it appears, that a 

2 5 God, were he willing, muſt be unable to fave 
this 1 | 


By you "alone, O Ceſar! every thing 
hich you le werten and or, 
6 
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the unavoidable Calamities of War is to be 
replaced : Public Juſtice muſt be reſtored, 
public Credit retrieved, the Luſts of Man- 
kind ſuppreſſed, the Race of Mankind pro- 
pagated, and every drooping Branch of the 5 
Conſtitution, that now hangs its Head, is to 
be reared and ſupported by the wholeſome 
Severity. of Laws. There is nodenying that 

in ſo fierce a Civil War, amidft ſuch a Com- 
buſtion of Arms and Opinions, in every 19 
Event the State muſt receive a Shock, by the 
beating down ſome of her moſt graceful 
Ornaments and firmeſt Bulwarks. For the 
Head of each Party, in the Storm of War, 
was forced on many Meaſures which he 75 
would have diſapproved of in the Calm of 
Peace. You alone are the Phyſician to bind 
up theſe Bleeding Wounds of your Country, 
and every Application from any other Hand 
muſt prove ineffectual. | 20 


Wir Reluctance therefore did I hear 
from your Mouth that Saying, which diſ- 
covered at once the Hero and the Philo- 
ſopher'; That you had lived long enough, either 25 
for Nature or for Glory. Enough, if you 
will, for Nature; nay, I will add for Glory 

too; but ſurely not for the chief Purpoſe of 
Life, your Country ! Give over, therefore, I 


conjure 
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conjure you, that Philoſophical Contempt of 
Death, Don't be a Sage, at the Expence of 
your Country: For it has often reached my 
Ears, that it is commonly in your Mauth, 


5 that you bave lived long enough for yourſelf. 


10 the Conſtitution of Rome; ſa.far: are you 


True ! if I could ſuppoſe that you lived for 
yourſelf, and' was born for yourſelf: alone. 
But now that your Courage and Conduct 
are connected with the Safety of Romans, and 


from having completed, that you have not 
yet laid the Foundations of thoſe great De- 
ſigns you meditate, Thus you limit your 
Life, not by the Good of your Country, but 


15 the Intentions of your Equity: But even that 


20 


25 P 


is not enough for the Purpoſes of Glory; 
which, wiſe as you are, you muſt own to be 
the ruling Paſſion of your Soul. 


SHALL I then, ſay you, leaue behind me 
but a ſcanty Portion of Glory? No, Sir; to 
others it would be ſufficient ; but to Ceſar, 
it is but ſcanty. Fot . what, conſidered by 
itſelf is great, may prove but little when com- 
ared with the Degrees to which it may be 
extended. But if you are to crown. all your 


immortal Actions, by leaving Name in her 


preſent State, after ſubduing your Enemies, 
beware, great Sir, leſt all the Divine Virtues 


you 
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(vou poſſeſs excite not Admiration, rather 
than impart Glory. For Glory, true Glory, 
is the bright, the diffuſive Herald of all the 
Praiſe, which the Lover of his Country, and 
the Lover of Mankind deſerves, | 5 


Tuls Scene remains yet to be performed; 
with this Cataſtrophe muſt you wind up the 
Action of Life ; that you ſettle the Conſti- 
tution, and depart in Peace, after behold- 10 
ing and enjoying the Tranquillity and. Sal- 
vation of your Country: Then,when you have 

paid all you owe to Rome, and when Nature 

is fatiated with living, you may: pronounce 
that you have lived enough. But what! af- 15 
ter all; is this enough? Is it a Period that can- 
cels all Conſciouſneſs, and debars all Re- 
flection, as to every paſt Joy of the Soul! 
Yet a Soul like yours, unbounded by the nar- 
row Limits of Life, which Nature preſcribes 29 
to us, has ever burned with a Paſſion for Im- 


mortality, 


Bur your Life conſiſts not in the Union 
of the Soul and Body; of your Life, a/l 25 
Time ſhall be the grateful Recorder, Poſterity 
the careful Nurſe, and Eternity the faithful 

Guardian, For theſe muſt you labour, and 
by them muſt you be approved. Long 
have you performed Actions that may amaze 

„„ 
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them; tis now expected you ſhould do ſome- 
what to delight them. Poſterity no doubt 
will be ſtruck, when it hears and reads of your 
Conqueſts, your Commands, the Rhine, the 
5 Ocean, the Nile, your countleſs F ights, and 
incredible Victories, your Trophies, your Lar- 
geſſes, and your Triumphs; but if the Con- 
ſtitution of this City is not ſtrengthened by 
your Counſels, and guarded by your Laws, 
10 your Fame may traverſe and flutter thro the 
World, but never can it fix to one collective 
Point of Glory. In future, as well as in the 
preſent Age, great will be the Difference of 
Opinions; while ſame immortalize your 
15 Actions, others perhaps may wiſh that ſome- 
what, nay, a gtrat deal more, had been done; 
unleſs, by eſtabliſhing the Happineſs of 
your Country, upon the Extinction of civil 
Diſcord, you prove that the one was the 
20 Work of Fate, e other wo Wiſdom, 701 


SUBMIT therefore to the Ne of 
diſtant Poſterity, a more impartial Judge, if 
I miſtake not, than the preſent Age; becauſe 
2 en Sentiments muſt be uninfluenced, by 
Love, Ambition, Hatred, or Envy. But if, 
as ſome falſly reaſon, you ſhall then be un- 
concerned at all this, yet ſurely now it muſt 
affect you ; now you muſt aſpire to act . 
| t 
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that your Glory may never fink into Ob- 
Ay: 1 


Tux Affections of the Citizens were dif- 
ferent, and their Sentiments divided; for not 
only did we oppoſe one another in Party 
and Principles, but in Arms and in the Field. 
A certain Miſtake prevailed ; the Heads of 
both Parties were the moſt illuſtrious Men 


in Rome; many doubted which was in the 10 


right ; many, what was moſt expedient for 
themſelves ; many what moſt decent; and a 
few, what was moſt /awfu]/: The Common- 
wealth at length got over this ruinous, this 


deſtructive War: Victory favoured the Man 1 5 


who did not inflame his Reſentment by 
Conqueſt, but ſoftened it by Clemency ; the 
Man who did not adjudge to Exile, or to 
Death, the Enemy at whom he was exaſpe- 


rated. Some quitted their Arms; they were 20 


forced from others. That Citizen is unjuſt 
and odious, who, when Hoſtilities are laid 
_ aſide in the Field, retains them in his Bo- 
ſom ; much more juſtifiable is he, who 
lays down his Life in the Field of Battle, , 5 
and ſeals with his Blood the Cauſe he has 
embraced; for what ſome will think Sub- 
bourneſs, others will imagine to be Conſtancy. 


Bur 
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Bur becauſe all civil Diſcord is now 
either ſubdued by the Arms, or extinguiſhed 
by the Clemency, of the Victor, it only re- 
mains, that every wiſe Man, every Man who 

5 is not a downright Ideot, ſhould own the 
ſame Allegiance. It is, O Ceſar! only by 
your remaining ſafe and fixed in the fame 
Principles which you have heretofore, but 
this Day more particularly, expreſſed, that 

Io we can be preſerved. Therefore all of us 
who wiſh the Proſperity of our Country, beg 
and intreat, that you would provide for your 
Life and Safety; and all of us, (I ſpeak for 
others what I myſelf feel) as you ſuſpe& ſome 
15 Reaſon to be cautious, promiſe not only to 
guard you by Day, and to watch you by 

Night, but to form with our own Bodies, 

and our own Breaſts, the Wall of your De- 
fence. 


20 ö | 

Bur, that I may end as I begun; the 
Thanks we now return you, O Ceſar! are 
great; and thoſe we have in Reſerve are greater 
ſtill: For our Prayers and Tears are, on this 
25 Occaſion, convincing Proofs, that we are 
all of the ſame Mind; but as there is no 
Neceſſity that we fhould all deliver our- 
ſelves formally, they leave that Part to me, 


who am under a kind of Neceflity to ex- 
preſs 
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preſs whatever is becoming on ſuch an Oe- 
caſion, as that of reſtoring Marcellus to this 
Senate, to the People of Rome, and to the 
Boſom of his Country; for I perceive that 
this univerſal Joy ſprings not from a Senſe of 5 
the Preſervations of one Man only, but from 
the Good of the whole. 


My Regard and Friendſhip for him was 
ſincere and diſintereſted ; a Friendſhip ſo 10 
plain to all the World, that it ſcarcely yielded 
to that his excellent, his affectionate Brother 
Caius Marcellus, and, if to him, to Nobody 
elſe; ſince no Pains, no Anxiety, no Toil 
was wanting in me while his Preſervation 15 
was doubtful. And this fare is a Duty 
which 1 ought to perform in an Hour, that 
has delivered me from ſuch Anguiſh, ſuch 
Vexation, and ſuch Anxiety. Therefore, O 
Ceſar ! I here return you Thanks, in as 20 
much as, by this ſingle Act, you have crowned 
all your former Favours, of preſerving my 
Fortune, adding to my Dignity: And an 
Acceſſion which I thought the innumerable 


Obligations I already owed "2 could not 25 
have admitted of, 
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THE 
ARGUMEN T. 


HE following Oration, one of the moſt 
celebrated. that ever Tully pronounced, 
was owing to a Law preferred by C. Ma- 
nilius, a Tribune of the People, conſtituting 
Pompey, General in the Great War with 
Mithridates and Tigranes. Pompey having 
at the ſame Time the Command of a fine 
Fleet, by which be had ſuppreſſed the Pyrates, 
ſome Roman Patriots, from à laudable Fea- 
louſy of great Power veſted in one Man's 
Perſon, oppojed this Law, upon the Principles 
of the Roman Conſtitution, which never ad- 
mitted one Man into ſuch a Number of Poſts, 
nor gave him ſo extenſive a Command as to 
put it in his Power to deſtroy the Liberties of 
bis Country; except in Times of the moſt im- 
minent Danger to the State, and then a Dic- 
tator was choſen, an Office determinable in a 
ſhort Time. The Scope of this Oration is to 
prove the Exigencies of the State to be ſo 
preſſing, that there was an abſolute Neceſſity 
for committing the War into the Hands of 
Pompey. This introduces a pompous Pane- 
gyric upon that Hero, and ſeveral oblique Re- 
fections upon his Rivals in the Army. 
n Cicero 


The ARGUMENT. 


Cicero was: then firſt Prætor; and  thes 
Oration was delivered from the Roſtram ro 
the Body of the Roman People; in the Con- 
ſulate of M. Amilius Lepidus, and Lucius 
Volcatius Tullus: In the 687th Year of 
Rome, and the 41/t of Ciceros Age. 
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H O' I am always charmed with 
the Fulneſs and Frequency of this 
Aſſembly, and, Romans, tho the 
Majeſty of this Place gives Dig- 
nity to Counſel, and Weight to Debate; yet 5 
not thro' Choice, but the Situation attend-= 
ing my early Purpoſes of Life, have I hi- 
therto been ſhut out from this Career of 
| Glory, ever open to the Worthy and the 
Wiſe. For, as my Youth debarred me from 10 
the Honour of mounting this Roſtrum; and 
2 J yas determined to delyer from hence 
Py N2 nothing 
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nothing but what Genius ſhould dictate, and 
Art complete, I thought myſelf obliged to 
crowd into that Interval of Life every Duty 
that Friendſhip and Humanity required. 
. WuriLE this Place, therefore, was filled 
with a Succeſſion of Roman Patriots, I ated 
in the Character of a private Pleader, with 
ſuch a Purity of Hands and Heart, that 
10 your Suffrages have raiſed it to a full, a glo- 
rious Reward. For when the Election was 
thrice adjourned, I was as often returned frf 
Pretor by the aſſembled Centuries of Rome, 
and thus learned, from your Sentiments of 
I5 me, what Qualifications you require in an- 
other. Now, that in my Perſon is veſted 
the Power which you communicate to the 
Offices I enjoy, and as my Capacity in Buſi- 
neſs has been improved by unwearied Ap- 
20 plication in the Forum, and an almoſt daily 
Practice in Pleading ; ſure, if I poſſeſs ſuch 
Powers, I ought to exert them for thoſe who 
beſtowed them; and, if the Effects of my 
Pleading are any ways conſiderable, let me 
25 diſplay my Eloquence to the People, whoſe 
Voices crowned it with this ſignal Reward, 


I the firſt Place, I think, I have Reaſon 
to congratulate myſel f, that, unaccuſtomed 
ag 


— — 
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as I am to ſpeak in this manner, and from 
this Place, ſuch a Subject has preſented, that 
tips even the unpractiſed Tongue with Elo- 
quence, The Virtues, the amazing Virtues 
of Pompey are to be my Theme ; a Theme, 5 
on which the Speaker muſt dwell with ſuch _ 
Rapture, as puts him in a Difficulty where 

to ſtop, rather than how to begin: Thus my 
Buſineſs at preſent is not to ſearch for the 
Materials, but to arrange the Order of my 10 


Oration, 


THAT it may therefore ſet out with the 
Subject for which we are aflembled; A ruin- 
ous War was carried on againſt your Tribu- , 8 
taries and Allies, by two mighty Monarchs, 
Mithridates and Tigranes. The firſt of 
theſe Princes was abandoned after. he was 
conquered ; and the other provoked into an 
Attempt to make himſelf Maſter of all Aa: 20 
Letters were daily brought from Aſia to 
ſome Roman Knights, all Men of Honour, 
who have a great Intereſt depending upon 
the Collection of your Revenue: Theſe, on 
account of my near Connection with their 25 
Order, laid before me the Intereſts of the 
Public, and the Ruin to which their own 
private Fortunes were expoſed ; they ſhewed 
me that a great Number of Villages in Bi- 


N 3 thynia, 
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thynia, a Roman Province, were burned 
down; that the Dominions of Ariobar- 
zanes, which border on thoſe of your Tri- 
butaries, were wholly in the Hands of the 
5 Enemy; that Lucullus, after performing 
Wonders, had retired from that War; that 
- his Succeſſor was but ill- provided for the 
Execution of ſo important a Commiſhon ; 
that one General was pointed and demanded 
1o by the Voice of every Ally, of every Citi- 
Zen of Rome, as the only Man alive, who 
could ſtrike Terror into our Enemies. 


Tarvs have I laid down the Point in 

15 Queſtion; but how you ſhall determine lies 
in your own Breaſts. My Duty, I think, 
now leads me to ſpeak firſt of the Nature, 
then of the Greatneſs of the War; then 
of a General proper to manage it. Its Na- 
20 ture is ſuch as to demand all your Reſent- 
ment, and to arouſe all your- Courage : That 
Glory, which on all Occaſions was great, 
but in the Field greateſt, the Glory tranſmit- 
ted by your great Fore-fathers, into your 
25 Hands, the Safety of your Friends and Allies, 
purchaſed by the beſt Blood of your An- 
ceſtors: The ſureſt, and the faireſt Revenue 
of Rome, that Revenue, which alone com- 
municates Dignity to Peace, and Succeſs 

— to 


— 
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to War; in ſhort, the Fortunes of Num- 
bers of Citizens, now depending upon the 
Protection of you and your Generals, are all 
at Stake, 


AnD becauſe the Thirſt of Glory is 
greater, and the Paſſion for Fame ſtronger 
in you, than in any other People, you are 
to wipe out that Stain, that obſtinate, that 
deep Pollution of Roman Glory, contracted 19 
in the laſt Mitbridatic War; when the Ty- 
rant in one Day, over all Aja, thro' ſo many 
States, by the Contents of a ſingle Letter, 
marked out the Citizens of Rome to bleed, 
and to be butchered; and this he not only did 15 
with Impunity, but now counts the twenty 
third Year from that ra of his Royal Bar- 
barity: He ſtill reigns, nay, reigns with an 
Inſolence, not confined to Pontus or Cap- 
padocia, but emerging from the Limits of 20 
his paternal Inheritance, and breathing the 
Air of your Tributary Dominions, that is, of 


. 


Fox hitherto. your Generals have fought 25 
on ſuch a Footing, with this Prince, as to 
carry off the Trophies of Victory, but 
not Victory itſelf, - Lucius Sylla triumphed, 
An Muræna triamphed, over Mithridates. 

N 4 Theſe 
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Theſe two were brave Men, and accompliſhed 
Generals: Yet their Triumphs were ſuch 
as to leave him, amidſt all his Defeats and 
Diſgraces, in Poſſeſſion of Empire. But what 

5 was done by theſe Generals deſerves Praiſe, 
and what was left undone, Pardon; for the 
Concerns of the Public recalled Sy/la, and 
the Commands of Sylla recalled Muræna 
from the Proſecution of that War. 20 


10 ob 
Bor Mithridates employ'd the Interval, 
nat in Endeavours to efface the Remembrance 
of the laſt, but in concerting the Operations 
of a new, Campaign. After he had built 
15 and fitted out vaſt naval Armaments, and 
taken into Pay an immenſe Body of Land- 
forces from every Quarter where they could 
be had, he pretended that theſe Preparations 
were deſigned againſt the Boſpborani, his 
ao Neighbours: He then ſent Commiſſioners 
from Ecbatana to the Generals we were 
then at War with in Spain; that being 
obliged to make Head both by Land and 
Sea againſt two Enemies acting in Concert, 
£25 tho' in very diſtant diſcontiguous Places, and 
embaraſſed by this Plan of a double War, 
your. Empire might become the Prize of 
Conqueſt, But one Part of this Storm that 
proceeded f from Sertorius and Spain, which 
was 
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was by far moſt threatning, and moſt col- 
lected, was diſſipated by the divine Conduct, 
and unparallelled Courage of Pompey. In 
the other Scene of Action, Lucullus, that 
great Man, acted in ſuch a Manner, that his 5 
entering upon Action, which was great and 
glorious, deſerves to be attributed rather to his 

| Virtue than to his Fortune; and theſe laſt and 
late Accidents to Miſchance, not to Miſcon- 
duct. But of Lucullus I will ſpeak elſe- 10 
where; and, Romans, I will ſpeak in ſuch a 
Manner, that he ſhall be ſtript of no real 
Deſerts, nor cloathed in any imaginary 
Merit. But, as the Purport of my Speech is 
the Glory and Honour of your Government, 1 5 
that is the principal Point that now comes i 
under your Deliberation. 


Your Fore-fathers often entered into 
War, to revenge the Inſults and Injuries af- 20 
fecting their Merchants and Seamen. With 
what Reſentment then ought you to be 
fired, when by a ſingle Expreſs, and at a 
peremptory Hour, ſo many thouſand Roman 
Citizens are put to the Sword. Some Cir- 2 
cumſtances of Inſolence, offered to their Com- 
miſſioners, were by your Anceſtors thought 
a juſtifiable Reaſon for the utter Demolition 
of Corinth, that Eye of all enlightned 
GREECE ; 
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GREECE: And ſhall you tamely and coolly 
bear the Tyrant, by whom a Roman Em- 
baſſador, who had been your Conſul, felt the 
Whip and the Wheel, was bound and but- 
5 chered? Your Fathers reſented every In- 
fringement of Roman Liberty; and ſhall 
you ſupinely overlook the Murder of Ra- 
man Citizens ? Theſe avenged even a verbal 
Inſult upon the Dignity of their Repreſen.. 
IO tative; and ſhall the Blood of a Roman Em- 
baſſadour, ſhed in a cruel ignominious Man- 
ner, cry for no Vengeance from you? 


RoMans, beware, beware! leſt, as their 

15 tranſmitting to your Hands this Extent of 
Empire was glorious for them, your Inability 

to preſerve and defend it ſnould be infamous 
for you! What! when the prefling Difficulties, 
the imminent Danger of your Allies, call out, 
20 are you to be unactive? Artobarzanes, a 
Prince, the Friend and Confederate of the 
Roman People, is expelled his own Dominions. 
Two other Kings, the inveterate Foes not 
only of Rome, but of every Man who loves 
25 or ſupports her, threaten all Hia: When 
the Imminence of the Danger obliges her, all 
the States, and all the Country of Greece, do 
caſt upon you an imploring Eye; but with- 


out * without preſuming, 2 
ur 
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durſt, unchaſtiſed and unpuniſhed, name- 
the General who is to relieve: them, as you 
have ou . into on 


Tuzy ſee and know, as you do, that 5 
there. is one Man, who unites in the higheſt 
Degree every Qualification of a General, 
and, which is more for their Purpoſe, that 
he is at hand: A Man, by whoſe very Ap». 
proach: and Name, tho he ated in the Cha- 10 
racter of a Sea- Officer, they perceived the 
Enemy to be diſconcerted and defeated. 
They, becauſe they dare not ſpeak out, ſi- 
lently implore you, that you ſhould conſider 

them as worthy in common with the other 15 
Allies at Rome, to be ſaved and protected by 
ſuch a Hero. This Requeſt is the more 
reaſonable in them, as we have ſent into their 
Provinces. Men cloathed' with the higheſt 
Character, who defended them. indeed, but 20 
whoſe March into their Cities had almoſt: 
all the Effects of Military Execution after a 
deſperate Defence, But him they have now 
in their Eye they eard, and now 
they feel; to be ſo temperate, ſo gentle, and 25 
ſo humane, that happieſt appears that Peo- 
ple among whom he longeſt reſides. 
Therefore, if without any perſonal Provo- 
cation being offered ta themſelves; but-purely: 
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on account of their Allies, your Anceſtors 
fought with Antiochus, with Philip, with 
the Ætolians and the Carthaginians ; what 
keen Reſentment ought you, who have 
5 been perſonally injured, to ſhew, in a Quar- 
rel, wherein the Dignity of your Empire is 
united with the Preſervation of your Allies; 
and wherein the fineſt Revenue of your Go- 
vernment is at Stake? For, Romans, the Re- 
10 venues of the other Provinces are but juſt ſuf... 
ficient to defray the Expences of protecting 
them; but Af is ſo rich, ſo fertile, its Crops 
ſo plentiful, its Fruits fo various, its Paſture 
ſo extended, and its Commodities for Ex- 
135 portation ſo numerous, that it claims a Pre- 
ference to all our World befides. This Pro- 
vince therefore, my Friends, if. you wiſh to 
make War with Succeſs, if you deſire to 
enjoy Peace with Honour; this Province you 
20 are not only to guard, againſt the Calamity 
of Conqueſt, but to deliver from the 1 

| prehenſion of Danger. 


In the other Concerns of Life, the Loſs 
23 is felt when the Diſaſter happens; but your 
Finances are ruined, not only in the Event, 
but by the very Apprehenſion of a Diſaſter: 
For when an Enemy approaches, tho they 


don't invade a Country, the . are turned 
| adrift 
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adrift, the Fields lie uncultured, and Com- 
merce ſtagnates. Thus no Revenue can 
ariſe, either from the Navigation, from 
the 'Tythes, or from the Farmers of the 
Public; and thus the very Dread of Danger, 5 
the very Apprehenſion of a War, often finks 
the Revenues of a whole Year. 


In what a Situation then may you ſap- 
| poſe the Factors, the Collectors, and the 10 
Farmers of your Finances, while threatened 
with an Irruption from the formidable Arms 
of the two Monarchs; when a ſingle De- 
tachment of the Enemy's Cavalry, on a 
haſty March, may rifle A Revenue of an 1 5 
entire Lear! When your Officers ſhall per- 
ceive, expoſed to the moſt imminent Danger, 
all their numerous Colonies whom they em- 
ploy in the Foreſts, in the Fields, in Har- 
bours, and in Garriſons; can you expect to 20 
enjoy the Labours of all theſe, without pre- 
ſerving the Labourers, as I faid before, not 
only from Ruin, but from the Apprehenſions 
of Danger? 

| 25 
Non ought the laſt Point I propoſed to 
_ ſpeak to, when I touched upon the Nature of 
the War, to be out of your Thoughts; I 
mean the Intereſts of many Roman Citizens : 
F | 3 


%. 
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Theſe, Romans, your Wiſdom directs yon 
carefully to conſult. For the Officers of of 
your Revenue, all Men of Worth and Wiſ⸗ 
dom, have carried their Eftates and Effects 
ʒ into that Province. Were there no other 
Motive, this ſhould be ſufficient to alarm 
you; for if we have ever eſteemed Finances 


| 
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look upon that Body who collects them to 
10 be the Cement and Support of all our other 
* Politic. 
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THEN a great Number of ;oduftrious 
active Men, of other Denominations, whoſe 
15 Intereſts you ought to take Care of in their 
Abſence, are, ſome of them now trading in 
Aſia, while ſome of them have laid out all 
their own and their Family's Fortunes, to a 
great Extent, in that Province. Humanity 
20 therefore dictates, that you ſhould ſhelter ſo 
great a Number of Romans from the impend- 


lamity is inſeparably connected with a 
private Ruin that muſt affect ſo many In- 
25 dividuals. Little will it avail you, tho a 
Victory ſhould afterwards give you back the 
Revenues which you loſt by your public 
Officers ; for never ſhall you be able to farm 
them out again at the ſame Rate, becauſe ſome 


will 


to be the Sinews of a State, we may juſtly 


ing Storm; and Wiſdom, that public Ca- 


% 
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will be diſabled by their Loſſes, on others 
cautious from their Fears. 


Bes1DEs, we n to have imprinted on 
our Remembrance what was taught us by 5 
the ſame Province, and the fame Prince, to- 
wards the Beginning of the Afatic War. 
For we know how public Credit ſunk at 
Rome, from a general Stoppage of Payment, 
occaſioned by the great Loſſes of our Fellow. 10 
Citizens in Afa. And indeed it is impoſſi- 
ble, when a great Number of Individuals 
are rendered Bankrupt in one State, to pre- 
vent the Calamity from becoming general. 
Save your Country from this Danger ; and 15 
believe me, that the Wealth you ſee, that the 
Credit which circulates in Rome, that the 
Payments made in the Forum, are linked 
with, and dependant upon, theſe Afatic Re- 
venues ; nor can theſe be ruined, without the 20 
whole Syſtem of public Credit receiving a 
fatal Shock. Conſider therefore, if you 
ought not to dire the whole of your 
Counſels and Arms to ſupport a War, where- 


In, with the Being of your State; you aflert 25 


the Dignity of your Reputation, the Safety 

of your Friends, the beſt Branches of your 

Revenue, and the wy of your Fellow: 
Citizens 

Ha AVING 
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Havi ſaid thus much on the Nature 

of the War, give me leave to touch a 
little on its Greatneſs; and this I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that tho' its Nature renders 
git abſolutely neceſſary, yet its Greatneſs never 
can render it too formidable : On this Head I 
muſt chiefly labour, that ſome Particulars, 
which ought to awaken all your Attention, 
may not by you be lighted. And here, that 
10 every Man may be ſenſible that I will do as 
much Juſtice to the Character of Lucullus, 
as is due to that of a brave Roman, a wiſe 
Man, and a great General, I ſhall own, that 
when he arrived, the vaſt Army of Mithri- 
15 dates was furniſhed with every thing that 
Neceſſity or Conveniency required to the 
Field; that Cyzicum, the nobleſt City of 
Ajia, and the deareſt Ally of Rome, was be- 
ſieged, and vigorouſly preſſed by this Prince, 
20 at the Head of a formidable Army; and that 
the Application, the Courage, and the Con- 
duct of Lucullus freed i it from that imminent 


Danger. 


25 Lr me add, that a ſtrong and a gallant 
Fleet, fitted out to invade Taly, under the 
Conduct of the Sertorian Generals, who 
burned with the Thoughts of Revenge, was 


by Lucullus conquered and ſunk ; that in 
| number- 
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numberleſs Engagements beſides great Bo- 
dies of the Enemy's Forces were routed, that 
Pontus was expoſed to the Invaſion of out 
Arms, which always before found every 
Avenue to it obſtructed ; that Sinope and 5 
Amiſus, two Seats of the Royal Reſidence, 
adorned and provided with all the Means of 
Defence, with the other Cities of Pontus, 
and many of Cappadocia, were taken in one 
March, and in one Approach; that their 10 
Monarch, ftript of his hereditary, his paternal 
 Dominions, wandered about, a Royal Sup- 
pliant, from Prince to Prince, from People to 
People, and that theſe brave Actions were all 
performed without Loſs to our Allies, and 15 
without Diminution of our Revenues. This 
Character I think complefes the Meaſure of 
his Praiſe; and, Romans, I have taken this Oc- 
caſion to do Juſtice to his Character, a 
Juſtice that has never been paid it from this 20 


Place, by any of the Oppoſers of this Mea- 
ſure, and this Law. © 


IT may be now aſked, if our Enemies 
ſuſtained all theſe Loſſes, how can this War 25 
be of ſo great Difficulty ? The Objection is 
not without its Weight ; but know, Romans, 
that Mithridates fled from his Kingdom in 
the lame Manner as the celebrated Medea is 

Q faid 
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faid to have eſcaped out of that very Country. 
We are told that ſhe ſcattered the L mbs of 
her Brother along the Places, thro' which her 
Father who purſued her was to paſs, that 

5 the Parent's Care of collecting and weeping 
over them, might retard the Swiftneſs of 
the Purſuit. Thus Mitbridates, to favour 
his Flight, left in Pontus the obſtructing 
Power of all his Gold and Silver, and every 
10 coſtly, every curious Moveable that he had 
received either by Inheritance from his An- 
ceſtors, or by Plunder in the laſt Afatic War, 
and ſince treaſured up in his own Dominions, 
While our Soldiers were intent on theſe, the 

I 5 Perſon of the King eſcaped. Thus Medea 
owed her Eſcape to the Grief of her Father, 


and Mithridates his, to the Joy of our as 


Unpex this Panic he fled to Tigr anes, 

20 the Armenian King, who ſheltered him in 
Diſtreſs, free'd him from Diſtruſt, cheared 
him in Anguiſh, and raiſed him from Ruin, 
Lucullus afterward marched into this Prince', 
Territories, while many other Nations were 

2 5 ſpirited up to oppoſe his Arms. Theſe Peo- 
ple, whom the Romans never thought fig 
either to proyoke or attack, were alarmed, 

A ſtrong, and a current Report had likewiſe 


a great Impreſſion 9 on. the Minds of theſe 
Barbarians, 
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Barbarians, as if the Hopes of rifling a 
wealthy and an awful Temple had brought 
our Army into thoſe Territories, Thus a 
Number of powerful Nations wete rouſed 
with a certain jealous Indignation and Pa- 3 
nic; but our Army, tho! it took the Capital 
of Tigranes's Kingdom, and often fought 
with great Succeſs, yet were they diſmay'd 
by the Diſtance of the Scenes of Action 
from their Countrymen, tow hom they paſ- 10 
ſionately deſired to return. 


HERE let me ſtop ; for the Event of all 
was a more quick Retreat of our Army from 
theſe Places, than the Length of the March 15 
ſeemed to admit of. But Mzithridates had 
by this time ſtrengthened and augmented his 
Army by Numbers of his own Subjects, who 
flocked to his Standard, and by* a powerful 
Reinforcement, the Troops of foreign Princes 20 
and Nations. 'This we learn from Expe- 
rience and Hiſtory to be generally the Caſe, 
that Pity for the broken Fortunes of a 
King raiſes a powerful Support in his Favour, 
eſpecially from thoſe who are either Mo- , 5 
narchs, or are Subjects to Monarchs; becauſe 
to them, the Name of a King ſounds awful 
and facred ; therefore after his Defeat he had 
greater Succeſs, than in his Proſperity he“ 

O 2 ever 
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ever preſumed to expect; for when he returned 
to his Kingdom, not contented, that, beyond 
all his Hopes, he again called thoſe Do- 
minions his own, from which he thought 
5 himſelf for ever driven, he attacked your 
brave, your victorious Army, And here, my 
Fellow-Citizens, ſuffer me, in Imitation of 
our Hiſtorical Poets, to draw a Veil over the 
Scene of Calamity ; a Calamity ſo dreadful, 
IO that Lucullus knew it, not by a Meſſenger 
eſcaped from the Battle, but by Expreſſions 
dropt in Diſcourſe. 


HERE Lucius Lucullus, in the very Criſis 

I5 of War, amidſt the very Anguiſh of the 
Diſeaſe, tho' perhaps he was the only Man 
who could do ſomewhat towards curing our 
bleeding Wounds; in Obedience to your 
Commands, as ye thought fit, in Imitation 
20 of your Anceſtors, to limit'the Duration of 
his Command, diſmiſſed that Part of his 
Army that had completed the Period of its 
Service ; the other Part he delivered over to 
Glabrio. Many Things I purpoſely omit ; 
25 but 'tis eaſy for you to ſuppoſe the Impor- 
' tance of a War ſupported by the Confederacy 
of two powerful Monarchs, renewed by the. 
Spirit of reſentful Nations, and maintained 
by the Power of unſubdued, unattempted 
| 2 13) -» 0. 
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Countries ; your Arms headed by a General, 
new to this Scene of Action; the Enemy 
encouraged by having to encounter only 
with Troops unpractiſed in the Field. 

I think I have faid enough to prove that F 
this War is in its Nature abſolutely neceſſary, 
and through its Greatneſs highly dangerous. 
Give me now Leave to touch upon the 
Choice of a General equal to its Importance. 10 
I wiſh, my Friends, that you had amongſt 
you fuch Plenty of brave honeſt Men, as to 
have your Choice doubtful, as to the Perſon 
of him to whoſe Hands you are to commit 
Intereſts of ſo much Conſequence, and a 51 
War of ſo great Difficulty. But as there is 
now only one Man alive, I mean Pompey, 
whoſe Virtues ſurpaſs all thoſe, not only of 
the preſent Age, but of Antiquity itſelf ; 
where is the Roman who can heſitate one 20 
Moment how to determine ? 


In my Opinion, four Qualifications are 
neceſſary to form a complete General, a 
thorough Knowledge of War, Courage, Au- 2 5 
thority, and good Fortune. Did ever any 
Man poſſeſs, or is it required to poſſeſs, a more 
extenſive Knowledge in the Art of War than 
Pompey? Who when a Boy ſtept from the 


03 School, 
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School, amidſt a raging War maintained by 
a furious Enemy, into his Father's Army, 
where he was initiated in the Diſcipline of 
the Camp; who, before he grew up to a 
5 Man, commenced a Soldier under a great 
General; who in the Dawn of Youth found 
himſelf at the Head of a glorious Army; 
who has fought more pitched Battles, than 
other People have maintained perſonal Al- 
tercations; who has carried on more Wars 
| T0 than others have read; who has reduced 
more Provinces than others have aſpired te; 
whoſe Youth was trained to the Trade of 
War, not by Reading and Precept, but 
„by his own Experience, and his own Com- 
5 mands, formed not by the Blunders of War, 
but by the Glory of Conqueft; and whoſe 
Merits are rated, not by the Years he ſerved, 
but by the Triumphs he obtained: Where 
20 Was the War of ſuch a Nature as that he was 
not employ'd to ſuſtain the Fortunes of his 
Country? The Civil, the African, the Tran- 
ſalpine, the Naval, the Servile War, together 
with the Spaniſb War, that heterogeneous Pro- 
25 duction of our own Citizens and warlike Fo- 
reigners. The various and different Kinds both 
of Fights and Foes, carried on and conquered 
by him alone, arg Proofs that there is no 2 
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of Military Practice in which this Hero is 
not an accompliſhed Maſter. 


Bur where can I find Words equal to 
the Courage of Pompey? What can I, what 5 
can any Man, deliver here worthy of him, 
new to you, or unknown to the meaneſt in 
Rome? For theſe, as they are commonly 
imagined to be, are not the only Virtues of 
a General, Application to Buſineſs, Courage 
in Danger, Reſolution in Action, Quickneſs 
in Execution, and Caution in conſerting ; all 
which unite in his Perſon to a greater De- 
gree, than they ever did in all the Generals 
we ever ſaw or ever heard of. 15 


ITAaLy is a Witneſs, which the victorious 
Slla himſelf owned to be delivered by his 
Arms; Sicily is a Witneſs, which he ex- 
tricated from the Dangers that every way and 20 
on all hands environed her, not by his for- 
midable Arms, but by his ſeaſonable Coun- 
ſels ; Africa is a Witneſs, which was bathed 
in the Blood of thoſe Enemies, whoſe im- 

menſe Number covered her Fields ; Gaul is 25 
a Witneſs, by the Slaughter of whole Armies 
our Troops cut their Paſſage into Spain; 
Spain is a Witneſs, which has often viewed 
Thouſands of our Enemies by this Hero de- 

T3 prived 
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prived of Life and Liberty: I can 3 to 
the preſent and to the former Experience of 
Taly, which, when oppreſſed by a deteſtable 
but dangerous War from our Slaves, in his 
5 Abſence, implored his Aſſiſtance, The War 
by the very Rumour of his Approach droopt 
and languiſhed, and upon his Ain died 
and was buried. 


10 AT this inſtant all Lands, all foreign 
Nations, every diſtant People, all the Extent 
of the Ocean, all Bays, all Harbours, wherever 
fituated, are fo many Witneſſes of his Me- 
rits. For where is the Sea Coaſt, that of 
15 late was ſo well guarded as to be ſafe from 
Inſults ? Was any fo retired as to be unex- 
plored by our, Enemies? Where was the 
Sailor, who, when he ply'd the Sea, did not 
venture the Loſs either of his Life or his 
20 Liberty? Since he was obliged to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the Inclemency of Winter, or. to Seas 
covered with Pirates. To finiſh a War ſo im- 
portant, ſo ſhameful, ſo laſting, fo diſtant, 
and ſo diſcontiguous, ſeemed to Romi Em- 
25 ployment far a thouſand Generals during one 
Year, or for a thouſand Years to one General, 
What Province did we poſſeſs at that time 
uninfeſted by Pirates? What Branch of your 
Revenue was fafe? Where was the Friend 
n your Arms guarded ? And where the 
Ally 
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Ally whom your Fleets protected? How 
many Iflands did you give over as deſerted ? 
How many Allies as either abandoned by 
Fear, or the Prey of Pyrates ? But why doT 

| longer inſiſt on this Review of diſtant Facts? 5 


Tu Is, this was the old, the true Cha- 
rafter of Romans; to direct the Thunder of 
their Arms on a-diſtant Foe, and to guard 
the Intereſts of their Allies, not their own 10 
Properties, by the floating Bulwarks of their 
Empire. Shall I affirm, that in thoſe Years 
the Sea was ſhut up to your Allies, fince 
your Armies durſt not ſo much as paſs over 
to. Bruduſium, but during the Severity of 15 
the Winter? Shall I mention the numerous 
Priſoners made of foreign Nations on their 
Journey to Rome, fince a Ranſom was paid 
even for Roman Embaſſadors? Shall I fay 
that the Seas were unſafe for our Merchants, 20 
when twelve Badges of Roman Authority 
fell into the Hands of Pyrates? © 


SHALL I mention the taking of Cnidus, 
or Samos, or Colophon, thoſe glorious Cities, 25 
with  numberleſs others, when you know 
that your Harbours, thoſe very Harbours 
from whence your Country derives her Life 
and Soul, fell into the Hands of Pirates > 
Need I to inform you that the celebrated 

| Harbour 
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Harbour of Cajeta, while full of Ships, was, 
while a Roman Prætor looked on, plundered 
by Pirates? That the Children of the very 
Man who had fought with Pirates in the 
5 fame Place, were by them carried off from 
Miſenus ? Why ſhould I mention our Diſ- 
grace at Oſtia, ſo ſhametu], fo ignominious 
to Romans; ſince almoſt under the Reach of 
your own Eyes a Fleet, commanded by a 
10 Roman Conſul, was by Pirates deftroy'd and 
taken ? Immortal Gods! could the amazing, 
the divine Courage of one Man, in ſo ſhort a 
time, throw a Luſtre on his Country, that 
diſpelled thoſe Clouds of Danger, which be- 
x 5 fore preſented to your View the Fleet of 5 
Enemy in the Mouth of the Tyber ; 
that ſo effectually, that a Pirate is not — 
to be heard of within the Limits of the 
Mediterranean 


Nox muſt I here overlook how quickly 
all this was executed, tho' you yourſelves be- 
held it. For who ever performed an Affair 
in common Life, who, even when prompted 

25 by Intereſt, could make quicker Diſpatch in 
: teins ſo many Places, or finiſhed ſo many 
Voyages in ſo ſhort a time as Pompey, and 
his Fleet bore about the Terrors of War? 
Before the Seaſon came on, he touched at 


Sicily. 
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Sicily, he failed to Africa, from whence he 
paſſed over with his Flect to Sardinia, and 
fortified theſe three principal Granaries of 
Rome, with ftrong Squadrons and ſufficient 
Garriſons. 5 


THENCE paſſing over into Taly, having 
fortified the two Spains, and Ciſalpine Gaul 
with Garriſons and Fleets, ſending likewiſe 
ſome Forces into the 1llyr:an Sea, and 10 
Achaia, he ſecured all Greece by his Squa- 


drons, and the two Seas of [taly with 
powerful Fleets, and ſtrong Re- inforcements. 


He himſelf, after he left Bruduſium, added 
in forty nine Days all Cilicia to the Roman 15 
Empire; all the Pirates in every Corner 
were either taken, deſtroy'd, or ſurrendered 
themſelves to his fingle Command and Au- 
thority. The fame General, when the 
Cretans had ſent Ambaſſadors and Mediators 20 
as far as Pampbylia, where he then was, were 
by him encouraged in their Application to 
have Permiſſion to ſurrender ; and accor- 
dingly he ordered them to give Hoſtages. 


25 
Tuus a War ſo great, ſo laſting; fo diſtant, 
ſo diffuſed, a War that threatened ſo many 
Nations and: People, was by Pompey in the 
Middle of Winter provided for, in the Be- 
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ginning of Spring entered upon, and in the 
l Middle of Summer finiſhed. 


Soom are the Effects of divine incredible 
5 Courage in a General, Then how ſhall I 
do Juſtice to thoſe amazing, thoſe number- 
leſs Qualities which I have already men- 
tioned ? The Virtues of the Soldier are not 
the only Qualifications of a great and con- 
10 ſummate General; for they are embelliſhed 
and attended wich many other fine Accom- 
pliſhments.. In the firſt Place, what un- 
ſpotted Innocence ought Generals to ſhare ? 
How univerſal- ought their Temperance to 
15 be? How unſhaken their Honour, how eafy 
their Deportment, how extenſive their Ge- 
nius, and how humane their Natures? Let us 
in a few Words confider- what a large Share 
of all-theſe fall to Pompey; and that- too, 
20 Romans, in the higheſt Degree ; yet can they 
never be ſo well known and underſtood, 
ſhould we weigh them -by themſelves, as 
when we ment them in the Balance with 
ot hes 


25 


For alt Value, what Character is 
due to the Man who is at the Head of an 
Army, wherein Commiſſions are bought and 
ſold? Can we think the Views of that Man 


* 
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can be great and honourable for the Intereſts 
of his Country, who ſhall divide to Ma- 
giſtrates the Money furniſhed out of the pub- 
lic Finances for carrying on a War, in erder 
to gain the Province he has in his Eye, or 5 
lay it out here in Rome at Intereſt. Your 
murmuring, Romans, diſcover that you know 
the Perſons whom I point at. For my part, 
as I mention no Names, no Man can take 
Offence, without owning himſelf at the fame 10 
time guilty. But where is the Man who is 
ignorant of the Train of Miſery and Ruin, 
which the Avarice of Generals has at all 
Times, and in all Places, brought upon your 
Armies. * -US 
Tu Marches, which ſome of our Ge- 
nerals within theſe few Years have made 
through Lands and Cities, even in 1taly, 
are freſh in your Memories; therefore 20 
may you more cafily form a Judgment of 
what has paſled in remote Countries; and 
| whether more Cities of your Friends have 
not been demoliſhed by the Winter Quarters 
of your Armies, than Towns of your Ene- 25 
mies have been taken during their Summer 
Campaign. The General, who is not Maſter 
of himſelf, never can be Maſter of his Sol- 
diers; nor can the Man who declines a 
fair 
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fair Trial of his own Conduct, ever be the 
impartial Judge of another's Actions. Is it 
then ſurprizing that Pompey ſhould poſſeſs 
Qualifications ſuperior to thoſe of all Ge- 
5 nerals alive, fince the March of his numerous 
Armies thro' Afia was ſuch, as that not only 
their Hands, but their very Feet, never did 
the leaſt Injury to the peaceful Inhabitant ? 
Even now, every Day's Letters and Talk 
10 inform us in what manner his Troops live in 
their Winter Quarters. It is not enough to 
him that no Man pays for the Expences of 
cloathing and maintaining his Soldiers, but 
he will not ſuffer even thoſe who defire it, to 
15 be at any Charges on that Account. For 
our Anceſtors always meant that the Dwel- 
lings of the Friends and Allies, ſhould ſhelter 
from the Inclemencies of the Winter, and 
not gratify the Cravings of Avarice. 
20 ; 
LET us now conſider how great is his 
Temperance in other Reſpects. Whence 
do you imagine did he borrow the amazing 
Rapidity of his Voyages? Not from the ex- 
25 traordinary Strength of his Rowers, the 
matchleſs Skill of his Pilots, nor the indul- 

gent Breath of New Winds, that ſo ſwiftly 
wafted him to the Ends of the Earth. Hig 
Diſpatch was owing to his not being amuſed 


by 
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by thoſe Circumſtances that retard others. 
The Luſt of Lucre never diverted him into 
the Purſuit of Plunder ; no Appetite could 
ſeduce him into Pleaſure ; no Charms pro- 
yoke him into Delight; the Beauty of no 5 
City excite his Curioſity ; nor in ſhort, could 
Toll itſelf ſooth him into Slumber ; and to 
crown all, he even denied to his Eyes the 
Pleaſure of gazing on thoſe Paintings, Statues, 
and other Ornaments of the Greek Cities, 19 
which other Generals thought Perquiſites of 
their Commiſſions. 


 Tavs the Inhabitants of theſe Parts 
look on Pompey, not as one ſent from Rome, 15 
but commiſſioned from Heaven; now they 
begin to think it not altogether ſo incredible 
that Romans were once thus temperate ; a 
Tradition that hitherto ſeemed to Foreigners 
Romance and Impoſture. The Luſtre of 20 
our Empire is now diffuſed over theſe Coun- 
tries; now are they convinced that it 
was with good Reaſon their Fathers, while 
our Governors were thus temperate, chole 
rather to be the Subjects of Romans, than 2 5 
the Sovereigns of others. For at this very 
inſtant. ſo eaſy is he of Acceſs to the meaneſt, 
ſo freely may the loweſt Inferior ſpeak their 
Complaints, that the Man, who in Dignity 
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is greater than the greateſt of Princes, in 
Gentleneſs appears on a Level with the loweſt 
of the People. 


How great is he in Counſel, what Dignity, 
what Eaſe ? What a commanding Character 
there is in his Expreſſion, you yourſelves, 
Romans, have eften experienced in this very 
Place. Shall we imagine we can do Juſtice 

10 to his Truth, a Virtue which every Enemy 
of every Kind has owned in him to be un- 
tainted ? So extenſive is his Benevolence, 
that 'tis hard to fay, whether his Enemies 
more dread his Courage when he fights, or 

15 are charmed with his Sweetneſs when he 
conquers : And ſhall it admit of a Doubt, 
whether the Management of this War ought 
to be committed to a Man who ſeems by Di- 
vine Appointment to be ſent into the World, 

20 that he may put an End to every War that 
harraſſes this Age? 4-3 


AND. as Authority is of a decifive In- 
fluence in the Management of War, and 

2 5 the Execution of Military Command, can 
we a moment doubt that this too is a diſtin- 
githing Character of our General? Who is 
inſenſible, that great are the Effects that ariſe 
from the Opinion, which both Friends and 
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Foes entertain of your Generals, when we 
know that in Matters of ſuch Importance, 
as Mankind behold the principal Agents, 
either in a contemptible, or awful, an odious, 
or an amiable Light, they are actuated as 5 
much by Notions formed from Report, as 
by Principles founded on Reaſon ? Where 
then is, where ever was there a Man upon 
Earth ſuperior to him in Fame? Where is 
his Rival in Glory? And, to give his Au- 10 
thotity the moſt authentic Stamp it can 
receive, where is the Man upon whom you 
have beſtowed fo repeated, ſo ating 
Honours Nen | 
15 
Do you imagine there is a Coat ſo re- 
mote, ſo deſart, as not to be reached by the 
Fame of that glorious Day, when all aſſem- 
bled Rome, the Forum filled, and every 
Temple crowded, from whence this Place 20 
could be viewed, demanded Pompey to com- 
mand in a War, wherein all Nations, and all 
the Laws of Nations were intereſted ? There- 
fore, that I may ſay no more, nor be obliged 
to ſtrengthen what I advanced by other In- 25 
ſtances, to prove how deciſive his Authgrity 
is in War, let me bring Inſtances from all 
the glorious Things performed by our Pom- 
55 the Day he was created General for the 
P | Maritime 
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Maritime War, his ſingle Name and Cha- 

rater by you, changed the greateſt Dearth 

and Scarcity of Proviſion into a Plenty, ſcarce 

to be equalled after a favourable en during 
5 a long Peace. 


Ax rrR our Fatal Blow in a Patna, in the 
Battle, which with Reluctance I have named, 
while our Friends trembled, while our Ene- 
10 mies increaſed in Spirit and Strength, while 
that Province was deſtitute of ſufficient Pro- 
tection; Romans, we muſt have loſt Ala, 
had not the Fortune of Rome, by a provi- 
dential Interpoſition, directed Pompey into 
15 that Country. His Arrival both awed Mi- 
thridates; who was inflamed with the Inſo- 
lence of Conqueſt, and ſtopped the March of 
Tigranes, who threatned Afia with a formi- 
dable Power. 
20 MAC 
IT is not then eaſy to conceive what he 
will be able to effect by his Courage, when 
he could effect ſo much by his Authority; 
and that it will be eaſy for him, when in 
25 Commiſſion, and at the Head of an Army, 
to preſerve your Friends and your Finances, 
when his very Name and err 0 al- 
1 e them. 


Bur 
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Bur let us conſider one Circumſtance 

- which diſcovers his great Reputation with 
the Enemies of Rome; who from diſtant, 
from diſcontiguous Places, and in a ſhort 
Time ſurrendered themſelves to Pompey 5 
alone. Nay, the Cretan Ambaſſadors, while 

a Roman General and Army was on their 
Iſland, found Pompey out in the moſt re- 
mote Parts of the Earth, atid offered to de- 
liver into his Hands all the Cities of Crete. 10 
How ! Did not this very M:thridates ſend 
an Embaſſador into Spain to Pompey, who 
treated him with all the Reſpect due to that 
Character? Tho they who took it amiſs 
that theCredentials ſhould be addreſſed chiefly 15 
to him, choſe to treat him rather as a Spy 
than an Envoy, From all this, Romans, 
you may form a Judgment, what decifive 
Advantages ſach Authority, ſwelled by a 
Train of glorious Succeſſes, and ſtrengthened 20 
by your repeated Applauſes, will have with 
thoſe foreign Princes and States. 


| Grve me now Leave with all the Caution, 
with all the Coneiſeneſs that befits a Man 25 
who is to mention the wiſe Diſpoſitions of 
Providence, to touch upon his Succeſs, 4 
Citcumſtance, which tho' no Man can attach 
0 bis own Perſon, yet evety Man may 
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record and celebrate in another. And indeed, 
Jam one of thoſe who think that Power 
and the Command of Armies were beſtowed 
upon Maximus, Marcellus, Scipio, Marius, 
5 and other great Generals, often, not only 
from the Experience of their Qualifications, 
but an Opinion of their Fortune. For, be- 
lieve me, it has been known that to the 
Dignity, the Glory, and the enterprizing 
10 Spirit of great, Men, Providence has ſome- 
times linked the Indulgence of Fortune. 
But in expreſſing the Succeſſes of our Hero, 
I ſhall be fo moderate as to ſpeak, not as if 
he could command Fortune, but in ſuch a 
15 manner as that it may appear, we have not 
forgot his paſt, nor deſpair of his future 
Succeſs: Thus ſhall my Speech awaken in 
the Gods neither Jealouſy of our Glory, nor 
Indignation at our Ingratitude. 
20 


* 1 HEREFORE, Romans, 1 am not here to 
expatiate on the Civil, on the Military Glory, 
which he has atchicved, nor the Succeſs that 
ſtill attended him on every Element. that re- 

25 quired his Arms; a Succeſs ſo great, that 
not only his Countrymen courted, his Allies 
performed, and his Enemies obey'd his Com- 
mands ; but even the Winds and Waves 
| ſeemed | obſequious to his Nod, Let it ſuffice, 

. however, 
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however, to fay this much in very few 
Words: That no Man had ever yet the 
Impudence, even to conceive a filent Wiſh, 
that the immortal Gods would crown him 
with ſuch ted Proofs of their Favour, 5 
as they have beſtowed on Pompey. That 
theſe, O Romans ! may ever diſtinguiſh, 
may ever bleſs him, you ought to pray and 
wiſh, as I am ſure you do, as well on ac- 
count of the Proſperity of Rome, and her 10 
Glory, our common Cauſe, as from your 
Reſpe& due to the Perſon of the Man. 


As therefore this War is ſo neceſſary that 
it cannot be avoided, ſo important as to re- 
quire the greateſt Abilities to manage it, and 15 
as you may now commit it into the Hands 
of a General, who unites in his Perſon the 
moſt conſummate Knowledge of Military 
Affairs, unparallelled Courage, unqueſtionable 
Authority, and unprecedented Succeſs ; are 
ye, Romans, under the leaſt Doubt that ye 
ſhould employ this Blefling, preſented and 
beſtowed by the immortal Gods, for the 
Salvation and Enlargement of this Empire? 


Were Pompey at this inſtant a private 5 
Roman, he is the only Man you could fingle 8 
out to ſend upon this important Expedition; 
and now that, with other decifive Advantages, 
* P 3 this 


20 
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this Conveniency concurs, that he is at the 
Head of an Army upon the very Scene of 
Action, that be can immediately put himſelf 
at the Head of another, which others now 
5 command; why do we heſitate? Or why 
do we not, by the Help of Heaven, devolve 
this RoyAL War upon the Man whom we 
have already intruſted with our - moſt im- 
portant Concerns, and with oe very Being 
10 of our State. 


Bur Quintus Catulus, a Man of the 
greateſt Honour, the trueſt public Spirit, and 
diſtinguiſhed by you in the moſt glorious 

15 Manner; Nuintus Hortenfius, who en- 
joys every Accompliſhment of Quality, For- 
tune, Virtue, and Genius, differ from my 
Sentiments. Theſe are Men whoſe Opinions 
have had, and I own juſtly too in many 

20 reſpects, a prevailing Influence upon your 

Deliberations: But on this Occaſion, tho' ye 

are ſenſible I ſtruggle againſt the DiRates of 
the braveſt and moſt eminent Men in Rome ; 
yet ſetting all Dictates aſide, it is poſſible to 

25 come at Truth from the very Nature and 
Reaſon of the Thing itſelf; and the more 
eaſily as they agree to every Thing I advance; 


nay, they own that all is true, that this War 


is neceſſary and important, and that Pom- 


n 


1 


a a more prevailing Influence with the Ro- 
mans than the Preſervation and the true In- 
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pey alone has all the great e nh ne- 
ceſſary to 1 it. 


Bur what is the Argument of Hor- 
tenfius? If every Thing is to be inveſted in 5 
one Man, Pompey ought to be the Man. But 
he denies the firſt Poſition, with Arguments 
now grown ſtale, and more proper to be an- 
ſwered by Facts, than by Reaſoning; for you 
Quintus Hortenſius, with all that Command 10 
of Expreſſion, with all that Maſtery of Elo- 
quence you poſlefs, ſpoke with Authority and 
Dignity a great deal in the Senate againſt 


Aulus Gabinius, a brave Roman, when he 
brought in a Law to put the War againſt the 15 


Pirates into the Hand of one General, and 
from this very Place you declaimed with 
great Violence againſt that Law. 


Ber, EecrnaliGodet if reun: Wichsen bb us 


tereſts of their Country, ſhould we at this 
Day have been in Poſſeſſion of immortal 


Glory and univerſal Empire. What did you 25 
imagine was become of this Empire, when 
the Embaſſadors, the Prætors, and the Quæ- 
ſtors of the Roman People were taken Pri- 
8 when we were cut off from all Com- 
P 4 munication 
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munication either public or private, with all 
our Provinces for ſupplying Proviſions to the 
City? When the Seas were blocked up in 
ſuch a manner as to render it impracticable 

5 to guard either the Property of Individuals, 
or the Intereſts of the whole? Where was 
there ever a State, I don't ſpeak of the Atbe- 
niant, who were once powerful at Sea; nor 
the Cartbaginians, whoſe Fleets were for- 
16 merly well diſciplined and formidable ; nor 
the Rhodians, whole Skill and Glory in Na- 
val Affairs have reached even our Days? But 
where, I ſay, was there ever a State ſo pitiful, 
an Ifland fo narrow, that of herſelf was not 
15 able to protect her own Ports and Poſſeſſions, 
with at leaſt ſome Part of her Coaſts and 
Shores? Yet, by Heaven, the very People of 
Rome, a People, who to our Days tranſmitted 
their Maritime Glory unfoiled in every Action 
20 by Sea, was wounded before the Gabinian 
Law, not only in her Intereſts, but her 
Dignity and Glory. We, whoſe Anceſtors 
conquered at Sea the Kings Antiochus and 
Perſes, and in every Engagement on that 
25 Element, worſted the Cartbaginians, then 
the ableſt and moſt expert Sailors in the 
World; yet we, I ſay; were not a Match for 
Pirates. We too, who not only guarded 
Italy from Inſults, but by the very — 
NRolla- 4 © 
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of our Name protected our Allies in the 
moſt remote Corners of the World, fo that 
the Iſland of Delos, diſtant from Rome ſo far 

as the Ægean Sea, the Staple Port for all 
Merchandizes and Commodities, full of 5 
Riches, ſmall in Circumference, unprotected 
by Forts, had nothing to fear; yet are we 
the ſame who were inſulted and injured, not 
only in our Provinces on the Coaſts of Italy, 
and within our own Harbours, but even on 10 
the Appian Way ; yet even at that time a 
Roman Magiſtrate could without a Bluſh 
mount this Tribunal, left by your Fathers as 

a Monument of their Glory by Sea, and by 
them ornamented with Naval Spoils, and 15 
Maritime Trophies. 


Quintus Hortenfius, the Romans were ſen- 
ſible that when you, and ſuch of your Friends 
as were of your Opinion, delivered your Senti- 20 
ments, you delivered them with an honeſt 
Intention; but the ſame Romans at the ſame 
Time choſe rather to revenge their own In- 
juries, than to obey your Dictates. There- 
fore, one Law, one Man, one Year, de- 2 "Mp 
livered us not only from that Miſery and In- 
famy, but effectually proved to all Nations, 
to all People upon Earth, that we were the 
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real Lords of the World, and Maſters of the 
Main. | 


Om this Account, to me it appeared to be 
5 a ſcandalous Indignity, offered, what ſhall I 
ſay, to Gabinius, or to Pompey, or in truth, 
to both, by putting a Negative upon Pompey, 
who demanded and required Aulus Gabinius 
as his Lieutenant General; as if the General 
10 who demanded an agreeable Officer to act 
under him in ſo important a War, ought to 
have been refuſed, when 'tis known that 
thoſe Generals, who marched out to rob our 
Allies, and plunder Provinces, carried along 
15 with them what Lieutenant-Generals they 
pleaſed ; and, as if the Man who preferred a 
Law that provided for the Preſervation and 
Dignity of Rome, and the World, ought not 
to ſhare in the Glory of a General, and in an 
20 Army approved through his Counſels, and 
levied through his Labours. 


CovLD Cn. Falcidius, Q, Metellus, Q. Cæ. 
lius Latinienſis, all whom I name with great 
25 Regard, in this Year be Tribunes of the 
People, and the next appointed Lieutenant 

Generali; and ſhall Romans diſtinguiſn them- 

ſelves by an Oppoſition to Gabinius, who in 

a War, carried on in Conſequence of his 

own 
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own Law, under a General, and with an 
Army which through you he raiſed, has a 
Right to be preferred? I hope the Conſuls 
will propoſe to the Senate to put him into 
this Commiſſion ; but, if they ſhall haveany 5 
Doubts or Difficulties on this Head, I here 
declare that I myſelf will propoſe him; nor, 
Romans, ſhall the menacing Dictates of any 
Man prevent me, under your Protection, 
from defending your Rights and Privileges ; 10 
nor ſhall I liſten to any thing but an Inter- 
poſition upon this Occafion, I hope that 
thoſe Romans who threaten, will with the 
greateſt Deliberation weigh the Probability 
of their own Succeſs. As to this Point, my 15 
Judgment, Romans, is, that Aulus Gabinius, 
the Propoſer of the Maritime War, and all 
that was then done, is the only Man proper 

to act as an Aſſiſtant to Pompey. Becauſe 
the firſt by your Commands devolved that 20 
War upon the other, and he on whom it 
was devolved finiſhed it with Glory and 
Succels, 


Ix now remains that I ſhould take ſome 25 
Notice of the Opinion and Judgment of 
Quintus Catulys, who put the Queſtion, that 
if all your Hopes were centered in Pompey, to 
whom could you in any mournful Event that 

fin might 
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might happen to his Perſon, have Recourſe. 
Great and Glorious was the Return that his 
Virtue and Dignity then received, when al- 
moſt unanimouſly you called out, that iN 
5 SUCH AN EVENT HE HIMSELF SHOULD 
BE THE MAN ON WHOM YOU WOULD 
CAST YOUR EYES, IN WHOM YOU WOULD 
REST YOUR HoPes. And indeed, he is a 
Man of ſuch a Character, that no Charge is 
10 fo great, no Undertaking fo difficult, but that 
his Wiſdom can direct, his Integrity guard, 
and his Courage ſurmount it. But in this 
Point, I am of an Opinion diametrically 
oppoſite to his ; for, I think, the more frail, 
1 5 the more uncertain that human Life is, our 
Country, while the Gods permit, ought to 
avail herſelf of the Life and Virtues of the 
beſt and greateſt of her Sons, 


20 Bur why make Innovations, why take 
Steps for which there are no Precedents in the 
Practice and Proceedings of former Ages? 
I ſhall not mention here, that our Fathers in 
Peace always followed Precedents, and in 

25 War aimed at Succeſs; that their Counſels 
and Conduct varied according to the un- 
expected Exigencies of their Situation: I 
ſnall not mention that two very great Wars, 

the Cartbaginian and the Spaniſb, were 
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finiſhed by one General, that Carthage and 
Numantia, two very powerful Cities, the 
moſt dangerous Rivals of Rome, were by the 
ſame General deſtroy d: I ſhall not mention 
that but lately you and your Fathers 5 
thought it expedient to reſt your whole 
Hopes of Empire upon the Perſon of Caius 
Marius; that to his Hands were committed 
the Wars with Fugurtba, with the Cimöbri, 
and with the Teutoni. You yourſelves re- 
member how many unprecedented Steps were 
taken, even with the hearty Concurrence of 
Catulus, in the Caſe of this very Pompey, 
whom Catulus now oppoſes the granting any 
new — as an unconſtitutional Meaſure. 15 


n was there any thing fo unpre 
cedented as that -a Stripling, without any 
public Character in the World, ſhould at a 5 
Juncture dangerous to his Country, levy an 
Army ? Vet this he effected. But did he 
command it? He did. Did be act with 
Conduct and Succeſs? With both. Where 
was there ever any thing more unprecedented | 
than that a young Man, whoſe Years were 8 
far from giving him a Qualification to ſit in 
the Senate, ſhould be put in Commiſſion, 
and at the Head of an Army? That the 
Government of Sicily and of Afric ſhould 
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be granted him, and that he ſhould be en- 
truſted with the Management of that War? 
As the Governor of theſe Provinees, unpa- 
rallelled was his Integrity, his Wiſdom, and 

5 his Courage. As General in Africa, his Suc- 
ceſs was complete. He finiſhed the War, 
and brought off his Army with Glory and 
Triumph. Who before evet heard that a 
Roman Knight ſhould triumph? Vet this 
10 Sight the People of Rome beheld; nay, be- 
held with Joy, and with Rapture. Who 
ever knew that when we had two illuſtrious 
brave Conſuls, a Roman Knight. ſhould 
ſupply the Place of one of them, and be ſent 
15 to command in a great and a formidable 
War? Yet he was ſent; and at that time 
there was not a Man in the Senate ſo hardy 

as to ſuggeſt, that a private Perſon ought not 

to be ſent inſtead of a Conſul. Lucius Phi» 
20 lippus is reported to have ſaid, that were his 
Opinion followed, he ſhould be ſint tot in 
Place of one, but of both the Confuls. So great, 

ſo promiſing was his Capacity for Govern- 
ment, that tho' a Youth, his Abilities were 


25 thought equal to the Functions of two Con- 


ſuls. Could any thing be more extraordinary, 
than that the Senate by their Decree ſhould 
ſo far diſpenſe with the Laws, as that he 
became Conſul at an Age which 2 
lify' 
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lify'd him from acting in any other Character 
of a Magiſtrate? Was it not incredible, that 
by a Decree of the Senate, while a Roman 
Knight, he ſhould triumph a ſecond Time? 
Thus all the Novelties which we have 5 
known to happen in any Age fall ſhort of 
thoſe that meet in the Perſon of Pompey alone: 
Nay, he derived all theſe Honours, repeated 
and unuſual as they are, from Quintus 
Catulus, and the Authority of the other great 19 
and eminent Men of the ſame Order. 


LET them beware therefore, leſt, as they 
ſet the Precedents which you approved of, as 
to the Power of Pompey, it may ſeem unjuſt I 5 
and flagrant, ſhould they now oppoſe the 
Choice of you, and all Rome beſides, who 
have fixt upon the ſame Perſon : Eſpecially 
as the Romans have now an irrepealable _ 
Right to ſapport, againſt all Oppoſition, their 20 
Election of this Man; becauſe even againſt 
their Will you choſe him from amongſt all 
other Romans, to command in the War with 


2 25 
Ix you did this raſhly, and without con- 
ſulting the Intereſts of your Country, they 
are in the right to endeavour to over- rule 
your Choice by their Interpoſition. But if 


your 
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your Senſe of the Intereſts of Rome was 
truer than theirs; if tho' oppoſed by them, 
by yourſelves, you at once gave ' Dignity to 
Rome, and Salvation to the World, then muſt 
5 theſe Dictators acknowledge, that both they 
and others ought to ſubmit to the Voice of 
the collective Body of the Roman People. 
But this Afiatic and regal War demands not 
only that Military Virtue ſo conſpicuous in 
10 Pompey, but other intellectual Accompliſh- 
ments which muſt be many and great. 


Dirricurr is the Taſk for a Roman 
General to behave in Aſia, Silicia, Syria, 
15 and other more remote Countries, in ſuch a 
manner as that he ſhall dream of nothing 
but Glory and Conqueſt ; for tho' ſome are 
under the Reſtraints of Shame and Mo- 
deſty, yet ſo great is the Number of the 
20 Greedy, and the Oppreſſors, that they are 
conſidered in another Character. It is hard, 
O Romans ! to expreſs how deteſtable we 
are now become among forezgn Nations, on 
account of the Vices and Luſts of thoſe, 
25 whom of late Years we have ſeat out as their 
Governors. Where in theſe Lands the Tem- 
ple ſo holy as to be unprofaned? Where the 
City ſo awful as to be inviolated? Where the 
Hove ſo fortified as 'to be uninvaded "by. our 
Magiſtrates ? 
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Magiſtrates? And even now are they at- 
tacking rich and noble Cities, in order by 
their Injuſtice to kindle a War, and by means 
of the War to gratify their Avarice by Plun- 
der, | 5 
WI1LLINGLY would J debate this before 
theſe two great and eminent Men, Q, Ca- 
tulus, and Q. Hortenſius, who know the 
Wounds, ſee the Diſtreſſes, and hear the 10 
Complaints of our Allies. Did you intend 
to ſend an Army for the Relief your Allies of 
againſt your Enemies, under this Pretence to 
attack the Friends and Confederates of 
Rome? Where is the State in all Afa, that , 5 
can bound the Ambition and Avarice, I 
will not fay of a General, or his Sabſtitute, 
but of a fingle Tribune of the Army! 


THEREFORE, tho' ye had a General, who 20 
in a pitched Battle may appear able to rout 
the Forces of the Monarchs; yet, if he re- 
frains not his Hands, his Eyes and Thoughts 
from the Riches of our Allies, from their 
Wives and Children, from the Decorations 25 
of their Temples, from the Ornaments of 
their Cities, and from the golden Temp- 

tations of their Royal Palaces; never can he 
| Q be 
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be a fit Man, for managing an Aſiatic and a 
Regal War. 


Was it ever known in their Cities, that 

5 Tranquility dwelt with Riches ; or was ever 
any City rich to which they ſeemed to give 
Tranquility > The Sea-Coaſt, O Romans / 
implored Pompey, not more on account of 
his Military Glory, than for the Purity of 
10 his Heart. The Romans obſerved, from Year 
to Year, that the public Money enriched 
only a few; nor did we gain, by all the Pa- 
rade of our Naval Arnaments, ought, but 
an Addition of Infamy from repeated In- 

15 juries. Is there a Man who oppoſes this 
Meaſure, now ignorant with what a Luſt of 
Lucre, thro' what a Profuſion of Corruption, 
and on what venal Terms our Magiſtrates 
now repair to their Provinces? Thus may 
20 we behold Pompey great, not only in the 
Light of his own perſonal Virtues, but the 
Vices of others. 


No longer therefore hefitate in com- 

25 mitting this general Command to the Man, 
the only Man, whom for many Years your 
Friends have with Joy admitted into their 


* Cities, at the Head of an Army. Romans 


do you . 


W 


: * . eee 
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Purpoſe. Let me appeal to Publius Ser- 


vitius, a Man of univerſal Experience in 
War, and glorious Expeditions: In ſhort, the 
Man who has acquired ſo much Glory, both 
by Sea and Land, that when Military Mat- 5 
ters are under your Deliberation, the Opi- 
nion of no Roman ought to be more deci- 
five than his. Cars Curio is another Au- 
thority, a Man diſtinguiſhed by your bigheſt 
Favours, by the glorious Actions he has per- 10 
formed, and the great Capacity and Wiſdom 
he poſſeſſes. Let me appeal to Cnetus Len- 
tulus, whom you all know to ſhare in your 
higheſt Honours, the Rewards of his con- 
ſummate Prudence and Dignity ; I appeal to 1 5 
Carus Caſſius, a Perſon of, unparalleled In- 
tegrity, Virtue, and Reſolution. Thus you 
ſee in what manner we can anſwer by their 


Authorities the Speeches of the oppoſite 
Party. 20 


Having faid thus much; In the firſt 
Place, Caius Manilius with Zeal, with Fa- 
your, I approve of your Law, your Endea- 
vours and Opinion : In the next Place, I 25 
conjure you, as you value the Happineſs of 
Rome, that you fuffer no Attack, no Threat- 
nings to daunt or drive you from your Pur- 
poſe. As you ſeem to have Spirit and Re- 

Q 2 ſolution, 
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folution, and are here backed with ſo great a 
Multitude of Romans, once more zealous for 
committing general War into the Hands of 
one and the ſame Man ; What is there either 
in the Meaſure itſelf, or in your Intereſt, to 
carry it through, that you ought to doubt of? 
For my Share, whatever I poſſeſs by Labour 
or Induſtry, by natural or acquired Talents, 
by the diſtinguiſhing Favours of the Roman 
10 People, and by this Prætorian Power; what · 
ever I can effect by my Authority, Truth 
and Reſolution, I promiſe, I make it all over 
to you and the Romans for carrying this 
Point, 
15 
J atteſt all the Gods, and chiefly thoſe who 
preſide over this Place, and this Temple, 
thoſe Powers who can read the Intentions 
of the Patriot Breaſt, that from no Sollici- 
20 tation, from no Favour I was to receive from 
Pompey, from no Shelter, which I thought 
the Greatneſs of any Man might afford me 
in the Hour of Danger, nor from the Pro- 
ſpect of any additional Honour to myſelf, 
25 have I undertaken this Part; for I know 
that the Shield of Innocence, with which 
every good Man ought to be armed, can 
eaſily repel the Attacks of Danger; and that 
I can attain to Honour neither thro' one 
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Man's Means, nor from this Place, but from 
a Perſeverance in the laborious Purpoſes of 


my Life crowned by your Favour, 


THEREFORE, Romans, do I affirm, that 5 
the Part I have undertaken on this Occafion 
was undertaken with aView to the Good of 
my Country; and fo far am I from any Ap- 
pearance of purſuing a private Intereſt, that 
I can eaſily perceive that I am now to en- 16 
counter a deal of Malice, partly private, 
partly public, that I might have avoided, and 
by which you may profit. But cloathed 
with this Dignity, and ſenſible as I was of 
your Favours, I determined, O Romans / 15 
to prefer your Sentiments, the Honour of 
my Country, the Safety of our Provinces, 
and the Preſervation our Allies, to every 


ſelfiſn View, and every partial Intereſt, 


THE 


we 4y * 
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IGARIUS was accuſed by Tubero, 4 
Kinſman of Cicero's, who had a perſonal 
Grudge at him, before Cæſar, of having diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf as Cziar's Enemy in the late 
War. Cæſar was pretty well convinced of 
the Truth of this; and ſome Circumſtances in 
the Conduct of Ligarius had determined 
him, pars Mn, ;- all the Application of 
Friends, not to pardon bim: In fhort, be boaſted 
that his Reſolution was ſo fixt as to be unalter- 
able, even by all the Charms of our Author's 
Eloquence. But when Cicero, who bad un- 
dertaken to plead for Ligarius, enter d up 
hrs Defence, be found his Reſolution but weak 
 egainſt the pathetic Strain, with which the 
following Oration is work'd up. Nay, fo ftrong- 
ly were the Paſſions of that per baps th greateſt 
Man that ever was on Earth, touch'd, that he 
dropt the Papers which he held in bis Hand, 
and cry d out in Extaſy, TULLY, thou haſt 
d, and pargon'd Ligarius. 
is Oration was deliver'd in the Near of 
Rome 707, of Cicero's Age 61, 


24 N 


| JEW and dilbert ee 
| of is the Charge which, O 
Cz/ar! my © Kinſman Tu- 
| bero has Vought before you ; 
that Quintus Ligarius had 
b in Africa: And Caius Panſa, a Man 
of excellent Parts, depending perhaps upon 
his Intimacy with you, 'ventur'd to own it. 
Therefore how to behave I know not, for I 
had come prepared, preſuming that you nei- 
ther knew any thing of this Affair yourſelf, 
nor could be inferm'd of it by any other 
means, to impoſe ſo far upon your Igno- 
rance 
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rance as to obtain Pardon to an unfortunate 
Man. But as this mighty Secret has been 
diſcover'd by the Vigilance of our Antago- 
niſts, our beſt courſe, I think, is to confeſs it. 
Eſpecially, as by means of my very good 5 
Friend Caius Panſa, the Thing has taken 
Air; and dropping all Debate upon the Mat- 
ter, our Pleading muſt turn upon your Cle- 
mency, which has ſav'd ſo many, by their 
receiving not Pardon for their Crimes, but 10 
Indulgence for their Miſtake. You have, 
Tubero, the "greateſt Advantage which 
a Proſecutor can have, the Accuſed pleads 
Guilty ; but Pleading that you, and your 
Father, a Man without reproach, acted the x 5 
fame Part, for which he is now arraign'd; 
you are therefore under a Neceſſity of con- 
feſling yourſelves guilty, before you can'im- 
__ * C — of PP 
20 
Suben Ligorius then, before how was 
any Appearance of a War, was ſent as 
Lieutenant General under Caius C onſidius 
into Africa. In this Station, he acquitted 
himſelf. ſo much to the Satisfaction both of 2 5 
our Countrymen and Allies, that it had been 
impoſſible for Confidius, after he had depar- 
ted, to have pleas d the Inhabitants if he had 
left the Government of that Province in any 
other 
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other Hands. Therefore Quintus Ligarius, 
having long but unavailingly declin'd it, took 
upon him the Charge of the Province much 
contrary to his Inclination, and his Admini- 
5 ſtration in Peace was ſuch as to endear his 
Integrity and Honour, both to our Country- 
men and Allies. 


A War blaz'd out fo ſuddenly, that they 

to in Africa heard of its Operations ſooner than 
its Preparations. Upon this News, partly 
from an ill- founded Hope, partly from a 
blind Fear, firſt upon the Principles of In- 
tereſt, then of Affection, they look d out for 

15 a General. All this Time, Ligarius having 
it in view to return Home, and wiſhing again 

to ſee his Friends, would not ſuffer himſelf 

to be involvd in any Manner of publick 
Bufineſs. In the mean Time, Publius At- 
20 tius Varus, who, as Prætor, had obtained 
the Government of Africa, We to Utica, 
and inſtantly Every-body had recourſe to him, 
But he, with more than common Eagerneſs, 
ſeiz d the Command, if that can be call'd 
25 Command, which by the Clamours of a 
heedleſs Multitude, without any. public De- 
ciſion, devoly'd upon a private Man. There- 
fore, Ligarius, who is averſe to every — 
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neſs of that kind, gain'd a little * upon 
the Arrival of Varus. 


* yet, Caius Ceſar, Quintus Ligarius 
is entirely blameleſs ; he went from home 
upon no War, nay not ſo much as upon the 
ſmalleſt Preſumption that a War was to 
happen; he went as Lieutenant in a Time 
of Peace, and in a very peaceable Pro- 
vince behaved in ſuch a Manner, that , 
he had Reaſon to wiſh for its Continuance. 

If you, therefore, ought not to reſent his 
Departure, ought you to reſent his Stay ? 
Far leſs; For as at his Departure he 
had no diſhonourable Views, ſo his Stay , 5 
was occaſion d by a laudable Neceſſity. 
During theſe two Periods, therefore, he is 
blameleſs; when he departed as Lieutenant, 
and when at the earneſt Solicitation of the 
Province, he was made Governor of Africa. 20 


A third Period is to be accounted for; and 
that is the Time of his Stay in Africa after 
the Arrival of Varus. If this was criminal, 
it was ſo thro' Neceſſity and not Choice. Had 25 
it been by any means in his Power to have 
avoided it, wou'd he have choſen to be at 
Utica rather than Rome; with Publius Attius, 
rather than his affectionate Brothers; with 
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Strangers rather than Relations? As the Go: 
vernment it ſelf had been full of Cares and 
Anxieties, proceeding from - the incredible 
Affection he bore to his Brothers, could ſuch 

Fa Brother be eaſy in his Mind when torn 
from them by the Tumults of War ? 


You can fix yet, O C2/ar ! no Inſtance of 
Diſaffection to you on Ligarius, in whoſe De- 
IO fence I now ſpeak; a Circumſtance which L 
humbly hope is worthy of your Attention, 
fince the Zeal with which I plead his Cauſe 
betrays my own. Wonderful Clemency ! 
worthy of all the Embelliſhment which 
15 Eloquence, Learning and Monuments can 
communicate. Marcus Cicero pleads before 
you, that another Perſon had not for you 
the ſame unfavourable Diſpoſitions, which 
he confeſſes he himſelf entertain'd ; nor does 
20 he dread your ſilent Reflections, nor does he 
fear with regard to himſelf any Prejudice 
arifing from the Defence which you ſhall 
hear him make for another, 


You ſee how undaunted I am ; you fee 
what Beams of your Generoſity and Wiſ- 
dom break upon me, while I plead at your 


Tribunal; and I could wiſh my Voice 
would 


25 
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would ferve me to be heard on tllis Subject 
by all the People of Rome. 


AFTER the War, O Ce/ar! was begun, 
after its Operations were advanced, without 5 
Compulſion, it being the Reſult of my own 
Judgment and Choice, I inliſted myſelf 
with that Party which took Arms againſt 
you. Before whom do I own this? Why 


before the Man, who, tho' he knew it, ye. 10 


without my appearing before him in Per 
ſon, reſtor'd me to the Boſom of my Coun- 
try; who wrote to me from Ægypt that I 
might continue, in the ſame Character I 


had formerly borne ; who, through all the 75 


Extent of Roman Command, while he was 
the only Commander, ſuffered me to be 
another ; from whom by a Meſſage by 

this very Caius Panſa, I retain'd the Lawrels 


of Conſular Dignity, as long as I thought 20 


proper ; in ſhort, who thought that he gave 
me Life, when he gave it with every Mark 
of Diſtinction that adorn'd it, unviolated. 


OBsERve, Tubero, I beg, that I, who *5 


boldly own what was done by myſelf, dare 
not plead guilty to what was done by Liga- 
rius; and I have own'd theſe Facts of my- 
ſelf, that Tubero may pardon me when 1 

mention 
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mention him in the fame Manner. He is à 
Perſon, whoſe Application and Merit I am 
fond of, both on account of my near Rela- 
tion to him, the Delight which I receive 
5 from his Genins and Study, and becauſe 
I imagine that from the Reputation of a 
Young Kinſman, ſome e 4 reſults to 


myſelt 


10 Bur I beg to know one Thing: Who 
thinks it a Crime in Ligarius, that he was 
in Africa? Why, the very Man who him- 
ſelf wanted to go to Africa; who com- 
plained that he was hinder'd by Ligarius, 


15 and without diſpute appeared with Arms in 


the Field againſt Cz/ar ? For what, O Tu- 
-bero ! was the Meaning of thy naked Sword 
in the Ranks of Pharſalia? At whoſe Breaſt 
was its Point directed? What did thy Ar- 
20 mour imply? Thy Spirit? Thy Eyes? Thy 
Hands? Thy forward Zeal? What didft 
thou wiſh ? What didſt thou want? I prefs 
the young Man too much; he ſeems to be 


. ., ſhock'd. Let me return to my own Caſe: I 


25 myſelf ſerved in the fame Army, 


Bur what, my Friend, did we da, but 
with to be Maſters of Cz/ar, as he now Is 
of us. * O Cz/ar ! they who are 

the 
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the Monuments of your unpuniſhing Cle- 
mency, by their Language, exaſperate you 
into Cruelty ? And in this Cauſe, Tubero, I 
think that you have failed in point of Pru- 
dence ; and much more your Father, who 5 
tho' a Man of excellent Senſe and Learning, 
could not perceive the Nature of this Proſe- 
cution ; for if he had, he would have cho- 
ſen that you ſhould manage it in any other 
manner than this: Do you accuſe one who 10 
pleads guilty ? That is not the whole of the 
Caſe; you impeach a Man, who has a better, 
er, if you will, as good a Plea as yourſelf. 


WHrarT I mention is not only ſurprizing 15 
but aſtoniſhing ; the Tendency of this Ac- 
cuſation is not that Quintus Ligarius ſhould 
be found Guilty, but that he ſhould be pu- 
niſhed with Death. Before thee, never did 
any Roman Citizen act thus; ſuch Manners 20 
are Foreign; the volatile Greeks, or the ſa- 
vage Barbarians, uſed to carry their Reſent- 
ment into Blood. In what do you differ 
from them? Do you inft that Ligarius 
ſhould not live at Rome? That he ſhould be 25 
baniſhed from his own Houſe, from his ex- 
cellent Brothers, from Titus Brocchus here, 
his Uncle, his Son, his Couſin, and me? 
That be ſhould not be ſuffered to live in his 
3 . | Native 
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Native Country ? But how can he be more 
deſtitute of all theſe Comforts than he now 
iD He is debarred from 1aly ; He lives in 
Baniſhment. It is not then his Country you 
5 want to deprive him of, for ſhe is already 
loſt to him; but of Life. But no Man ever 
carried on ſuch a Proſecution ; even before that 
Dictator, who killed every Man he hated : 
A Dictator, who pronounced the Sentence of 

10 Death, without the Formality of an Im- 
peachment; who even invited Murders by 
Rewards! A Cruelty ſome Years after puniſh- 
ed by the very Man whom you now wiſh 

to be cruel. 

Bux, ſay you, I do not impeach him. In- 
deed, Tubero, I think you do not; for I know 
yourſelf, I know your Father, I know your 
Family, and Deſcent. In ſhort, I am'fully 
20 ſenſible of every Excellency of your Race 
and Blood; your Virtue, Humanity, and 
Learning in many, even the moſt laudable, 
Arts. Therefore am I certain that you do 
not thirſt after Blood; but you are groſsly 
25 jnattentive ; for this Action points ſtrongly 
that way. ſince you appear not to be ſatis- 
fed with the Puniſhment which Quintus 
Ligarius now undergoes. Can any then be 
wle an en Death? For if he lives 
in 


— — 
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in Exile as he actually does, what can you 


require more ? That he may- not be pardon- 
ed! That indeed is ſtill more bitter, ſtill more 
ſevere, Will you then uſe your Endeavours to 
baffle all that we have been entreating by our 
Tears, by our Prayers, by proſtrating our- 
ſelves at his Feet, not relying ſo much on 
the Juſtice of our own Plea, as on his Be- 
nevolence ? Wilt hou break in upon our 


Sorrows ? Wilt thou prevent the Efficacy of 10 


thoſe Prayers which, proſtrate at his Feet, 
we pour out with the Voice of Supplication ? 


Ix while we did this at bis Houſe, which 
we have often, and I hope not ineffectually, 
done, thou ſhould'ſt of a ſudden have broke in 
and ſet up an Outcry, Cz/ar, beware, beware 
how you pardon ; beware how you relent at the 
imploring Voice of theſe Brothers, for a Bro- 


15 


tber s Life; would'ſt thou not then have 20 


diveſted thyſelf of all Humanity ? But how 
much more barbarous is it that thou in the 
Forum ſhould'ſt oppoſe what we implore 
within the Houſe ; and in ſo deep, ſo gene- 


ral a Calamity, ſhould't attempt to ſhut up 25 


the Sanctuary of Mercy ? 


Lr me ſpeak, Caius Cæſar, plainly as I 
think: Were not thy own, I fay thy own 
R Clemency, 
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Clemency, I know what I ſpeak, as exten- 
five as thy Fortune, every Succeſs that at- 
tends thee would but ſwell the Sorrows of 
the Afflicted. For how many of thoſe, who 
5 were Partners in thy - Conqueſt, may we 
ſuppoſe, wiſh thee to be inexorable; ſince 
ſuch we find even among the Conquered ? 
How many of thoſe who were againft 


your pardoning any, would have obſtructed 
10 your Mercy, when we find even thoſe who 


have received your Pardon, unwilling that 
others ſhould experience your. Mercy. 


Bur if we could prove to Cz/ar, that 

15 Ligarius was not ſo much as in Africa; 
if even by a laudable good-natured Lie, we 
ſhould endeavour to preſerve an unfortunate 
Country-man ; yet it would be inhuman 
when a Roman is in ſuch Diſtreſs and Dan- 

20 per, to refute or detect our Impoſture. But 
if any Man was to be ſo officious, ſurely it 
ought not to have been a Man who once 
was in the ſame Circumſtances, and for the 
ſame Cauſe. But tis one thing to wiſh Cz/ar 

25 to be infattibfe, and another to wiſh that he 
were unrelenting. Then you would call out, 
Tate care Ceſar how you believe ! Ligarius was 

in Africa; be carried Arms againſt you. Now 
what do theſe Words mean, but Cxsax take 
care 


— 
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care you dont parden. Is this a Language fit 

to be ſpoken by one Man to another? 
Whoever, O Caius Cæſar ! ſhall addre 
thee in this Language, will ſooner throw 
afide his own Humanity than diveſt thee of , 
thine, | 


Bor the Opening and Preliminary of 
Tuberds Pleading, if I miſtake not, was that 
he intended to ſpeak to the Guilt of Quin- 10 
ros LIOARIVUs. I don't doubt but you 
was at a loſs to account, either why No- 
zody elſe had ever been charged with that 
ime, or why a Man ſhonld commence 
Impeacher, who was embarked in the ſame [ 
Cauſe, or what new Charge of Guilt was 
to be urged ? Doſt thou, Tubero, call it Guilt ? 
Why ? For that Principle hath hitherto ef- 
caped ſuch a Term; ſome call it Miſtałe, 
ſome Fear; they who want to be a little , 
ſevere, name it Hope, Ambition, Hatred, Obſti- © 
nacy; they who ſpeak with moſt Severity, call 
it Raſhneſs ; but thou art the only one who 
has ever named it Guilt. But to me, if we 
want to aſſign a proper and true Term to 2 
our Misfortune, a certain and fatal Calami- 
ty ſeems to have ſeized and poſſeſt the Minds 
of Men, Thus ought none to be ſurprized, 

| * R 2 | that 


* 
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that human Prudence has green way to di- 
vine Fatality. 


SUFFER us to be wretched, tho' never can 
we be ſo under ſucha Conqueror; but I ſpeak 
5 not of ourſelves; I ſpeak of thoſe who have 
already fallen, They were ambitious, they 
were reſentful, they were headſtrong ; but 
let a dead Pompey, let many others be un- 
branded with the Charge of Guilt, of Fren- 
10 zy, of Particide. O Cafſar ! were ever 
ſuch opprobrious Terms heard from you? 
When you took Arms, had you any other 
End but to repel an ignominious Uſage? 
What did that invincible Army of thine, but 
1 5 aſſert its own Rights and thy Honour? 
Howl when you diſcovered an Inclination 
for Peace, was it that you might accommo- 
date Matters with wicked, or with worthy 
Citizens ? | 


20 


For my own 8 I own, 0 Czfar ! the 
great Obligations I lie under to you would 
not to me appear ſo ſtrong, had you 
_ pardoned me as you would a Ruffian. For 
by what means could you deſerye ſo well of 
your Country, if you ſhould preſerve the 
Honours of ſo many Ruffians entire? You 
conſidered it at firſt, 0 Cæſar] as a Seceſſion, 
and * War; not as a hoſtile Rancour, 

but 


— 


25 
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but a political Schiſm between two Parties, 
who both wifhed well to their Country, but 
deviating into Meaſures inconfiſtent with her 
Peace, ſome thro' well-meaning, - others 
thro' ambitious Views. The leading Men $g 
of each Party were almoſt equal, as to their 
Characters; tho it was perhaps far other- 
wiſe with thoſe who followed them. The 
Cauſe was then doubtful, becauſe on both 
ſides there was ſomething that was juſtifi- 10 
able ; but now the Preference is on that fide: 
which the Gods have favoured. But after. 
ſuch Proofs of your Clemency, where is the 
Man who can repine at a Victory, by which 
none fell but in Arms ? Is 


Bur not to 28 of Ae us 
come to our private Concerns. Which, Tubero, 
do you imagine was moſt eaſy, Ligarius 7 
leave Africa, or you not to go to Africa? Were 20. 
we not at Liberty, ſay you, when the Senate 
decreed it? If you aſk my Opinion, by no 
means; but the ſame. Senate had ſent: Liga- 
rius thither, and he obeyed at a Time 
when there was a Neceflity of obeying the 25 
Senate; you at a Time when any Man 
might have diſputed their Orders, if he had: 
pleaſed. - Did I then blame you? Not at all. 
Le acted: but conſiſtently with the Princi- 
| Ry :* ples 
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ples of your Race, your Name, your Family; 
your Education. But I cannot allow that you 
ſhould blame in another the very Things 
of which you yourſelves boaſt. 


By Decree of the Senate, this Commilſ- 
fion was allotted to Tubers, at a Time when 
he was not preſent, being detained by Sick- 
neſs ; He had determined to excuſe himſelf, 
19 Theſes Circumſtances I have learned T 

means of all the Connections I have wi 

Lucius Tuber. At Home we were educa- 

ted ; Abroad we ferv'd together; afterwards 
we were allied by Marriage; and laſtly, we 
A were intimate through every Scene of Life. 

It was likewiſe a ſtrong Tie between us, 

that both of us have always applied to the 

fame Buſineſd. I therefore know that Tube- 
ro was inclined to remain at Home; but 
W Gentlemen talked ſo much, and ſo 
ſtrongly inſiſted on the Authority of the 
Republic, that tho he was of another 
Sentiment, yet he ſunk beneath the very 
Weight of Words. 


He yielded to, or rather he obeyed, the 
Authority of a very great Man: He went 
along with thoſe with whom he was em- 
barked in the ſame Cauſez he proceeded 

flowly 


3 
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ſlowly in his Journey, and therefore arrived 
not at Africa till it was ſeized upon. This 
is the very Source of the Charge, or rather 
of the Reſentment, againſt Ligarius ; for if 
it is a Crime to ſhew an Inclination ; it is 5 
equally heinous in you to endeavour to hin- 
der one, and keep theGovernment of Africa 
(that Strength of all our Provinces, that 
hereditary Enemy to Rome) as in another 


Perſon to chuſe to govern it himſelf; and 10 


Ligarius was not that other Perſon. Varus 
infiſted upon his being in Poſſeſſion of the 
Government, he certainly was of its Badges. 
But however this may be, what Tubero can 
your Complaint avail? Ve were not, ſay you, 15 
admitted into the Province. What if you had! 
Would you have delivered it up to Cz/ar, 
or have held it againſt him? 7 


Maxx, O Cæſar! with what Freedom, 20 
or rather with what Preſumption we treat 
your Indulgence. If Tubero ſhall anſwer 
that his Father would have delivered up to 
you the Province of Africa, to which the 
Senate and his own Fortune had ſent him; 25 
Iwill, without any heſitation, reprove his Con- 
duct in the ſevereſt Terms, even before you, 
however ſervicable it might have been to your 
Intereſt ; for tho you might have liked, yet 

R 4 you 
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you could never have approved of ſuch a 
Step. But I wave all this, not ſo much for 
fear of ſhocking your amazing Patience, as 
leſt Tubero ſhould, ſeem to have attempted 
5 what he never deſigned. You came then 
into the Province of Africa, that Province 
the moſt exaſperated of all others at Cz/ar's 
Succeſs. Within this Province there was then 
a very powerful Prince, the Enemy of this 
10 Party ; difterent Principles prevailed, and 
ſtrong and mighty Alliances were formed: 


Give me leave to aſk, what you intended to 
have done? I cannot doubt of what you 


5 would have done, when I ſaw what you af- 
| 15 terwards did; you were debarred from ſet- 
ting your Foot in that Province; and de- 


barred, as you give out, by the greateſt In- 


Juſtice. 


20 How did you bear this? Before whom 
i did you bring your Complaints, for the In- 
tit juries you received? Why before the Man 
whoſe Authority ſway'd you, and therefore 
f whoſe Party you afterwards joined in the 
J 25 Field. But if you had come to that Pro- 


; vince in order to ſerve Cz/ar ; as ſoon as 
} you was ſhut out of it, you would have re- 
| paired to him ; but you repaired to Pompey. 
— With what Conſiſtency then can you com- 
| | Plain 
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plain to Ceſar, when you accuſe the Man 
whom you complain of, the Man who pre- 
yented your making War upon Ceſar ? And 
here I give you leave to boaſt, even tho it's 
a Falſhood, that you deſigned to have de- 
livered up the Province to Cæſar, but hap- 
pened to be prevented by Varus and ſome 
others. But I will confeſs, that the Diſ- 
appointment was owing to Ligarius, who 


deprived you of an Opportunity of ſo much 10 
Glory. 


But I intreat you, Caius Cæſar, to mark 
the Conſtancy of the moſt accompliſhed Lu- 
cius Tubero; a Virtue, which tho' I very 15 
much approve of, yet would I not have 
ventured to have mentioned, were it not a 
Virtue which I know from all others uſed 
to be diſtinguiſhed by your Recommendation, 
Did ever Man then give ſuch a Proof of 20 
Conſtancy ? Canſtancy did I call it, I know 
not if T-ought not rather to fay Perſeverance. 
Does it ever happen in a civil Difference, that 
any Man who is not admitted into a Party, 
nay who is expelled with Marks of Cru- 25 
elty, again applies to the ſame Party ? 
Great is the Character of that Soul, and that 
Man, whom no Affront, no Power, no 
Danger can drive from the Intereſt he has 


once 
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once eſpouſed, and the Principles be has once 
embraced. 
ADMITTING what was by no means the 
Caſe, that in every other reſpect, as to Dig- 
5 nity, Quality, Figure, and Parts, Tubery 
was but upon an equal Footing with Varus; 
ſurely Tubero had this Advantage, that he 
came into his own Province, with lawful 
Powers, in Virtue of the Senate's Decree. 
10 When he met with a Repulſe here, he did 
not repair to Cæſar, leſt he ſhould appear 
reſentfal ; not home, leſt he ſhould ſeem 
ſlothful; nor to a Foreign Country, leſt he 
ſhould be thought to condemn the Party he 
15 eſpouſed ; but into Pompey's Camp in Mace- 
donia, and into that very Cauſe from which 
he had been injuriouſſy thrown out. 


Bur now, when that made no Impreſ- 

20 ſion on the Mind of Pompey, your Zeal for 
the Service was very much cooled. You 
were only employed in Garriſons; but you 
had an utter Averſion to the Party; or, 
was the Caſe with you as it commonly is in 
25 Civil Wars, nor more with you than others; 
were you ſtill poſſeſſed with the hopes of 

conquering? My Voice indeed was ſtill for 
Peace ; but at laſt it was too late; for it 
muſt have been Madneſs to have thought of 


Peace 
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Peace when one ſaw the Battle ſet in Array. 
We all, I fay, wiſhed to conquer, but you 
eſpecially; for you came to that Camp either 


to die or to conquer; tho, as Things have 
happened, I don't doubt but that you prefer 5 
your being ſafe here, woo being victo- 
rious there. 


I would not, Tubero, infiſt on theſe Facts, 
did I think that either you repented of your 10 
Conſtancy, or Czar of his Clemency. Now 
I ask you, whether you carry on this Pro- 
ſecution to redreſs your own or your Coun- 
try's Wrongs ; if your Country's, how can 
you account for your obſtinate Adherence 1 5 
to that Party? If your own, take care that 
you do not miſtake, in imagining that Czſar 
will retain a Reſentment againſt your Ene- 
mies, after he has pardoned his own, Do you 
imagine that my fole Aim here is to plead 20 
then, Cz/ar, the Cauſe of Ligarius, or ſpeak 
of what he has done? I defire that all I have 
faid, ſhould be underftood to relate to the 
ſingle Point, cither of your Humanity, your 
Clemeney, or your Pity. 25 


Cesar, I have pleaded many Cauſes, even 
with you, while your Progreſs in Honours 
led you to the Practice of the Forum; but 

| never 
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never ſure in this Manner; Pardon him, niy 
good Lords, he has done amiſs ; be has ſtipt; be 
did not think : I be ſhall ever do ſo any more! 
This is the way of Pleading indeed, when one 

5 ſpeaks to a Father; but to the Judges, He did 
nat do, be did nat intend to do it; tbe Euidence 

is falſe; the Crime is forg d. Pronounce, 
Cæſar, thyſelf to be the Judge of the Action 
charged upon Ligarius; enquire what Town 

10 he afliſted in holding out. I fay nothing; 
nor will I ſuggeſt what perhaps would 
amount to a legal.Proof before any Judge. 
He went out as Lieutenaut before the War; 

be was left to govern in a Time of Peace; 
15 be was over-power'd in Time of War; in that, 
he was no keen Enemy ; his Mind and Incli- 
nation being ſtill with you, This might 

be my Language before a Judge; but I now 
plead before a Father; I have done amiſs, 
20 J have adted raſhly; I am ſorry for it; 1 
throw myſelf upon your Clemency; I beg Par- 
don for my Offence; I intreat you to forgive 

it : If Forgiveneſs is with you unprecedented, 

J aft with Arrogance; but if Inflances of it 
25 are frequent, as you inſpire me with Hope, 
' fo bleſs me with Relief. Shall Ligarius have 
no reaſon to hope for himſelf, while I have 
room to intercede with you for another ? 
Yet my Hopes of Succeſs in this Cauſe, nei- 
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ther reſt in this Speech, nor in the Applica- 
tion of your Friends in favour of Ligarius. 


Fon I have ſeen, and I know what you 
regard, when Applications are made by 5 
many different Perſons, in favour of one, 
that the Motives of their Application give 
you more Delight than their Looks ; nor do 
you reflect how much the Perſon who ap- 
plies is your Friend; but how much he is 10 
the Friend of him for whom he intercedes. 
Therefore, ſo extenſive is your Liberality to 
your own, that they who ſhare it ſometimes 
appear more happy to me than yourſelf who 
diſpenſe it. -But as I faid before, the Mo- 15 
tives of Supplicants prevail more with you 
than their Intreaties ; and you are moft af- 
fected by thoſe whoſe Sorrow in their Appli- 
cation you perceive to be beſt grounded. 


X 20 
In faving Quintus Ligarius, you do in- 
deed an agreeable thing to many of your 
own Friends. But reflect, as you uſually 
do, upon one Thing; I can produce to your 
View, the brave Sabines approved by you, 25 
the Flower of Tah, and the Strength of the 
State, You know them well; obſerve what 
Sorrow, what Sadneſs, fit upon them all ; 
of Titus Brocchus, who J know poſſeſſes 


your 
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25 of Worth, were your Friends? This w- 
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your Eſteem; and of his Son obſerve the 
| Tears and the Dejection. 


WurarT ſhall I fay of his Brothers? Think 

5 not Cz/ar, that what we are now a-doing, 
affects the Safety but of one; you are now 
to fix three Ligarius's in the City, or to root 
them out of it for ever. Welcomer will any 
Exile be to them, than their Native Coun- 
10 ty, than their Home, than their Family- 
Gods can be, if but this Brother is to live 
in Baniſhment. If they act in a brotherly, 

in a pious, in an affectionate Manner; let 
their Tears, let their Piety, let their frater- 

; - Dal Love move you: Make your Word good, 
5 that victorious Word, for we heard you ſay, 
we looked upon all as Enemies, if they 
were not with us; but that you looked upon 
all who were not againſt you, as your Friends. 
* Muſt you not then own that all this ſplendid 
Appearance, all this Family of the Brucchi, 
this Lucius Marcius, this Caius Caſetius, Lu- 
cius Confidius, and all theſe Raman Knights 
who are preſent in maurning Apparel, whom 
you know, nay whom you know to be Men 


ſtrongly reſented, we demanded them, nay 
ſome of us threatned them. Preſerve there- 
fore their Friends, that this may be a ſhin- 
55 ing 
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ing Inſtance of that Veracity which has 
hitherto been found to attend all you ſay. 


Bur if you could thoroughly perceive the 
Concord of the Ligarii, you would judge 5 
that you have had them all on your ſide; 
therefore can there be any doubt that if 
Quintus Ligarius could have been in Tah, he 
would have been in the ſame way of think- 
ing with his Brothers. Who is not ſenſible, 10 
that the Sentiments of that well- matched 
Brotherhood, breathe an almoſt uniſon Har- 
mony ? Who does nat know that any thing 
may happen ſooner than that theſe Brothers 
ſhould be divided in their Sentiments or their 15 
Fortunes? The Hearts of them all therefore 
were with you. One was ſever d from you 
by a Storm; and even tho the Separation had 
been effected by his own Deſign; yet ſtill 
would he be on the ſame Footing with thoſe 20 
whom you have ſince preſerved. 
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Bur, admitting that he took up Arms, 
that he ſever d himſelf not from you only, ü 
but from his Brethren; yet ſtill theſe who 2 5 
implore you, are your Friends. As indeed, 

I have taken a Concern in all that concerns 

you, I well remember, how Titus Ligarius, 

when Quæſtor of the City, behaved with re- 
gard 
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gard to your Perſon and Dignity. But 
needleſs is it for me to call this to mind; 
I hope that you, who uſe to forget nothing 
but Injuries, will, agreeable to your Senti- 
5 ments and Nature, that you will I fay, upon 
recollecting, remember ſomewhat of his 
Conduct as a Quæſtor; eſpecially when you 
call to mind that of ſome others in 
fame Office. N 
10 | | | 
Taz fame Titus Ligarius, who at that 
time acted only to give you an Opinion of 
his Zeal and Probity , {for this he could 
not foreſee,) from you now implores the Par- 
15 don of his Brother: Which when, as a Re- 
ward of his Services, you ſhall grant to both 
the Supplicants, you will then reſtore three 
Brethren of the greateſt Worth and Inte- 
grity, not to one another only, not only to 
20 that conſiderable numerous Body, and to us 
intimate, his Friends, but to the Service of 
his Country. bg 


Tux ſame Part therefore you lately acted 

5 by Marcus Marcellus in the Senate-Houſe, 
act here in the Forum, by theſe Brothers, of 

ſo great Worth, and in ſuch Eſteem with 
this numerous Aſſembly. As you gave Mar- 
cellus to the Senate, give Ligarius to the 
People; 
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People; whoſe Affections you have ever held 
in the higheſt Regard; and if that Day for 
you was glorious, ſo to the People of Rome it 
was delightful. Do not, I beſeech you Cæſar, 
heſitate to court, as oft as you can, every g 
ſuch Opportunity; nothing is ſo popular as 
Goodneſs, and none of your many Virtues 
begets either greater Admiration or Love, 
than your Pity. 
10 

Fox in nothing does Mankind approach 
ſo near to the Gods, as by giving Safety 
to Men: In your Fortune, there is nothing 
more exalted than that you have the Power, 
in your Nature there is nothing more amiable 1 5 
than that you have the Inclination, to pre- 
ſerve Numbers. This Cauſe may perhaps 
require a longer, but your Diſpoſitions, I 
am certain, a ſhorter Speech than this: 
Therefore asI think that my Speech, that no 20 
Man's Speech, can be near ſo prevailing as the 
Language of your own Heart ; I will here 
break off, after putting you in Mind, that 
by preſerving the Man who is abſent, you 
preſerve all who are preſent, 
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— * the Reader may * all the Light be 


poſſibly can into the Subject of the Oration 
for Milo, I have thought proper to preſent 
him with the Argument of Aſconius, as 
8 and e me 2 a ves] 


0 
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 4A80ONIUS g ARGUMENT: 


N 26289 i NNIUS Mile, P. Plurlus 5 heh) an 
La = e Metelles Scipio, — tw — 
| 4 FW. Conſulate, not o ofuſe and public 
Corruption, bur g re with 
Parties ef armed Men. 
| 41 2 and Chdius were inveterate Enemies; becauſe 
Milo, being the determined Friend of Cicero, had uſed 
. his utmoſt Endeavours to get him recalled from his 
_ Baniſhment; and Publius Clodius, bearing a mortal Ha- 
tred to him, upon his return to Rome, warmly eſpoufed 
che Intereſts'of Hypſaous and Scipio, in oppoſition to 
83 Milo. 
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E Explanatory Nor xs 
Mil. The Enmity between theſe, two rin To high, 
that their Factions came often to -Blows Within the . 
City, with an Audaciouſneſs that was on both Sides 

rey, Ne Mile always ftood up in Vindicatidn'of the 
right RES + | wo ae 43% I 
Beides, inthe fame Year, Mile hood for the Conſu- 
 Jate, and (dine for the Prætor it Clos | 
its Power would be abridged by Mile's being Conſul ; 
and the Meeting of the Court, for the Election of 
Conſuls, had been long adjourned, and rendered im- 

racticable by reaſon of the fierce 1 bitter Conteſts 


1 


tween the Candidates; which dccaſioned that there 
were neither Conſuls nor Prætors elected even ſo late 
as the Month of January, the Day of Election being 
ſtill put off. | 
In this Situation of Affairs, Mil endeavoured to 
procure a Meeting of the Comitia as ſoon as poſfible, 
and was upon the Point of ſucceeding; for he had 
not only the good Wiſhes of all virtuous Men who 
oppoſed Clodius, but likewiſe of the Populace itſelf, 
who careſſed him on account of his Largeſſes, and 
vaſt Expences he had been at in entertaining them wi 
Plays and Shews of Gladiators; on which, Cicero lays, 
he had ſquandered away no leſs than three Eſtates. 
But his Competitors endeavoured to put off the 
Day appointed for this Purpoſe as War they could; 
therefore Pompey, Son- in-Law to Icipio, and Titus 
Adunatius, a Tribune of the People, would not ſuffer an 
Addreſs to be made to the Senate for aſſembling the 
Patricians, in order to create an * rex, which was 
cuſtomary upon Occaſions of the like Nature. 
On the 13th, of che Calends of February (for I think 
the Regiſters and the Oration itſelf agreeing with them 
are more to be rely d on, than Fengſtella who fixes it 
on the 14th) Mili went to Lanuvium (of which he was 
a Citizen, and at that time Dictator) in order to create 
2 Prieſt. next Day. About three in the Afternoon, 
_  Chgius, in his return from Aricia, meets him a little 
on the other Side of the Bovillæ, and nigh the Place 
where the Temple of Bona Dea ſtands. 4 dius was on 
; Horſe-back, his Retinue conſiſted of about thirty Slaves 
wich Swords, and every way prepared for an — 


Explanatory No ES. 
which was the uſual Way of travelling in thoſe Da 
Beſides theſe, Clodins' had: —— one a Ro- 
n t, named Caius Cafſenus Scala; the other 
two raiſed from the Plebeian to the Equeſtrian Onder, 
vis. P. 2 — and Cams: Cladius; as wor 


Chariot, with his Wife: — 
of Lucius Sylla the Dictator, and — — 


timate Acquaintance. He was attended r 
Number of N of them Gladiators, and 

two of them famous in that way, vz. 
udamus and Birria; walking flowly.in the Rear 
happened to enter into a — with the Servants of 
Clodius. Clodius' turning about with a ſtern and me- 
2 array Fray, Birria run him thro' 
the with a Tuck. The Riot enc 
Mila's Servants ran up to the Affiſtance of thein Com- 
panions, and Cladius being wounded was. carried into 
à Tavern near the Bouille. Milo hearing that Clodius 
was wounded, and thinking chat it might prove dan- 
rous, if he ſhould live to reſent it, but that his 
would give him great Satisfaction, even tho' he 
Ahoald be puniſhed. for it, ordered the Tavern to be 
broke open. Adarcus Fuftenus was the-Ringleader of 
Milo's Servants, And Clodius attempting to: conceal 


bimſtif was forth, and killed with repeated 
Stabbs. His was left on the High- way, becauſe 
his Servants were either ſtain, or wounded, took 


care to conceal themſelves. Sextus Teuius, a Senator, 
ho by chance, as he returned from the Country, 
took it up, ordered it to be carried to Rome in his Litter, 
and returned inſtantly, The Body reached Nome 
before the firſt Hour o the "Night ; a — Multitude 
of Servants, and of the lower Claſs of People flock- 
ed about it, and moutned over it when - in the 
Court before the Houſe, What ſtill tened the 
Horror of the Deed, un his: Wife — — his 
Wounds to the public! View, in all the Agon 

Action of Grief, By che [Dawn of the: next -— 
Multitude of the-ſame Kind aſſembled, and many 
en of Note i were ſqueezed to Death, among whom 
-was © Cams Vibeentts a Senator. The Hon Aladius 


Was a few Months before bought of  Adarvas -Scaurus, 
and ſtood on the Nalatine Mount; Lee, ene, 
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Brother hy Lucius Plancus the Orator, and n 
Pompeius Rufus, (Grandſon to Sylla the Dictator y his 
hter) ribunes of the People, qui repaired 
thither ; and by their Inſtigations the thoughtleſs Mob 

was prevailed upon to convey his Body fiript of every 
thing ſave Shoes, juſt as it lay in the ) into tha 
Forum, and place it on the Roſtra, that fo ul Wounds 
might be the better ſeen. There Plancus and Pampey, 


Ales Enemies, made invective Speeches againſt him, 


while the People, under the Conduct of Sextus Clodius 
a Scribe, brought the Body of Cladius into the 
Forum, and burnt it with the Deſks, Seats, Tables, 
and Books belonging to the Clerks ; by which Fire the 
Court itſelf was burnt, _ the Bros. B Baſilica ad- 
ining to it — The ſame favouri 
— beſet the Houſe of Milo, then abſent, and 
of Marcus Lepidus the Interrex; but they were beat 
off with Arrows. Upon which, having ſnatched the 
Faſces from the Bed 2 Libitina, they carried them to 
the Houſes of Scipio and Hypſeus, then to the Gardens 
of Gieius Pompeius, proclaiming him ſometimes Con- 
ſul, and ſometimes —— But the burning of the 
Court more effectually moved the Citizens, than the 


. of Cladius. 
Wherefore Milo (who according to common Report 
__—_— ne into _—_ Exile) receiving Spirits from 
npopularity emies, was returned to Rome 
— very — 2 hich the Court was burnt, and 
put in for the Conſulate, notwithſtanding what he had 
done, He likewiſe: publicly diſtributed to the People 
a a thouſand Aſſes a Man. 
- Some Days after, Marcus Cælius, Tribune of the 
People, and Manilius Canianus, his Collegue, haran- 
- gued the People in his Favour, vindicating his Conduct, 
and aGrming —— 15. . 
In the mean Time were created Iuterreges ſucceſſive- 
„ who could not procure a Meeting of the Courts for 
the Election of the Conſuls, on account of the factious 
Tumults of the Candidates, and the armed Bodies that 
; were kept on Foot. The firſt thing the Senate de- 
creed was, that the Interrex, the Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple, and Cneius Pompeius, who at that time was Pre- 
3 for the me — take care the e 
uſtain 
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L c Loſs ; and that 3 — — a general 
throughout all tay. itiouſty 
raiſe a Body of Men for the Ser — kms mmon- 
Wealth, two young Men, both named Appius Claudiur, 
(Sons of that Caius Claudius, who was Brother to 
 Clodius) in their Father's Name and Authority im- 
— Mile of their Uncle's Death; the 7 demanded 
Slaves of Milo, and of his Wife F ne 
-upon their produced. The two ale, N. 
and Leo, and us Herennius Balbus, likewiſe 
manded 'the ſaid Slaves. At the ſame Time Calins 
demanded the Slaves of Cladius, and his Companions. 
The Slaves of  Hypſeus and Quintus Metellus were 
— + Manilius C, =I to Me- 


tellus. 
Sbm Hortenfas 


V. Cicero, Me Marcellus M. eee. — Cato, and 
2 8 Quintus Hortenſus e a ſhort Speech; 
— which: was to prove that thoſe who 
* demanded as: Slaves were Free-Men born; for 
ile had ſet them at n becauſe they 1 
fended his LifſQ. 
Theſe Things were tranſaQted i in the. Leap Month, 
almoſt thirty Days after Clodius was killed. 2 — 
Metellus Scipio complained in the Senate, againſt 
<< Marcus Cæpio; and with regard to the Death of 
C Publius Clodius, aſſerted it to be falſe, that Milo 
<« had behaved in that defenſive Manner as given out, 
«© and that Clodius' had gone out — Hef to 
<< ſpeak with the Magiſtrates of Aricia, and was at- 
cc tended with twenty ſix Slaves. That Milo in a 
<<: great hurry after four O'Clock, when the Senate 
<< Was broke up, went to meet him with more than 
& three hundred armed Slaves, and in his Journey ſur- 
.<< prized him inawates above the Bovillæ. That Pub- 
<< lus — having there received three Wounds, 
<< was ht to the Bowlle. - That the Tavern, 
<6 —— he had fled for Safety, was by Mile broke 
open; and that Cledius, when half dead, was dragg'd 
<6 thence and ſlain in the Appian Way. That his Ring 
was taken off his PING when dying; that when 
% Milo, who was then in Banum, knew that Clo- 
FL &us's little Sen was come to that Town, but con- 
Tas vey'd 


. —— 


e twelve of his Slaves, who had been moſt i 
ln in the Attack, aud diſtributed 


- he is faid-torhave': 
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cc vey d away before he received the Information of 
«< it, he ſo tortured a Slave of his, one Alicon, that he 
<< cut him into Pieces; that he cut the Throats of 
<< the Bailiff, and ——— That of the 
c Slaves who. defended Cladius, eleven were killed, 

<«< whereas only two of Milb''s were wounded "That 
C for theſe Reaſons, Milo, the following Day, (freed 


7 
—— 
ney to each, that ſo they might take his Part.“ 
is faid that he ſent to Cueu¹, P ε¹¹, Who was 
mueh in the — — wid had been his 
-Quezeſtor,: had a mind, he would 
deſiſt from ſtanding for the Conſulate. It was reported 
that Pompey -anfwered, he neither deſired any one to 
ſue for the Conſulate, nor to drop his Pretenſions to it; 
and that he would ſe either as to the Power, 
the Counſels, or — — CONNER cople : Nay, 

Lucilms (who 


—— eres = is Fm min — 
cus Cicero that he not 
.confulti him in this Affair. * 
Matters, when the Rumour prevailed 


Thus 
that Cueius Pompeius was to be created Dictator, and 


that — — could not well be 
the Nobility 


_ an End to 
thought — 2 — dm Confol-without a 


Collegue. - After this Affair hade been debated in the 
Senate, and a Decreecof the Houſe given upon the 
Opinion of Marœas Bibulus, Fompey was upon the 
Sch of the Calehde'of Aurch created” Condi, -by: the 


Interrer Servius Sulpitius, and immediately entered 
upon the Conſulate. 
made a Motion arent 


Three Days after he 
— 


new Laws. Nwo he 
com- 


Decree of the Senate: One in which 

prehends the Murder in the way, — 
ing of the Court, and the Attack made upon the 
Houſe of Marcus I the Interrex : The ther re- 


lating to procuri ſts © - Bribery-; R ing a 
— — this e, and a. quicher 
n For both Laws 2 
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that the Witneſſes ſhould be examined three Days be- 
fore, and that then the Plaintiff and 'Defendant 
ſhould plead their Cauſes in one Day, and that the 
Defendant ſhould have three, and the Plaintiff two 
Hours allotted him for that Purpoſe. | 
Marcus Cælius, Tribune of the People, the de- 
termined Friend of Milo, oppoſed theſe two Laws; 
becauſe he ſaid, that not only a particular Law was 
enacted againſt Milo, but that his Trial was carried on 
in a quicker Way than was uſual. And Cͤius per- 
fiſting in his Oppoſition to this Law, Pompey reſented 
it ſo, has. | he faid, He himſelf —_— defend the 
«c:R ic by Arms, if there was a Neceſſity for 
* i”. But ey was afraid of Milo, or at leaſt 
pretended to be ſo; for inſtead of ſtaying in his own 
uſe he lurked, for the moſt part, about fuch of his 
Gardens as were laid out on a riſing Ground; round 
which alſo a great Body of Soldiers watched. Pompey, 
likewiſe, once kept the Senate in his own Portico, be- 
cauſe he ſaid he was afraid of being attacked by Afils. 
At the next Meeting of the Senate, Publius Corni- 

ficius maintained, that Milo had a Dagger conceal 
under his Coat, and demanded a Search; upon which 
Mi threw aide his Coat, and cleared himſelf from 
the Aſperſion. "Then M. Cicero cry'd - out, That 
C all the other Crimes with which Ae was charged, 
<< pyere no better founded.“ 
Munatius Plancus, a Tribune of the People, next 
produced to the Aſſembly M. Æmilius Philemon, a 
"Perſon well known, and the Freed Man of Marcus 
Lepidus : He ſaid, that he and other four Freemen, in 
their Journey, came up, when Milo and his Attendants 
were killing Clodius, and that when they called out for 
*Aﬀiſtance, they were ſeized, carried to Miles Farm, 
and there ſhut up for two Months. This Declaration, 
whether true or falſe, was of great Prejudice to Milo. 
The ſame Munatius and Pompey, Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple, produced a Capital 'Triumvir upon the Roſtrum, 
and afked him, if he had found Galata, Milo's Servant, 
acceſſary to the Murder. He anſwered, that he was 
apprehended as a Fugitive when ſleeping in the Tavern, 
and brought to him; they, nevertheleſs, ordered the 

Judge to conſine the Servant; but next Day Gus, 


4 
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a Tribune of the People, and Manilius Canianns, his 
Collegue, having reſcued the Slaves from the Talumsirt 
215 reſtored him to Milo. 
Tho? Cicero makes no mention of — Circum- 
ſunces; ; yet knowing them to be true, I thought 
to inſert them. 
Among the firſt, Quintus Pompeius, Caius Sal- 
luſtius, and Titus "Mungtius Plancus, Tribunes of 
the People, made bitter invective Speeches, not only 
=o ib, but againſt Cicero, for his refolute Defence 
; the Mob too was enraged at Cicero for his 
ee, Conduct in this Defence. | 
and Salluſt were afterwards ſuſpected of be- 
— e to Milo and Cicero; but Plancus, perſiſt- 
— , inſtigated the People againſt Gicere, and 
rendered Milo. ſulpetted to — 3 by bellowi Youu 
that Mile intended to attack his — For this 
ſon, P often complained he was in danger — 
barefaced Treachery; and therefore was guarded by a 
Body of Men than uſual: Plancus alſo told him 
that he ought likewiſe to impeach Cicero; and tho? 
— — afterwards threatened the ſame, Cicero's Ho- 
neſty and 2 were ſo great, that neither the 
Oppoſition of the People, the Suſpicions of Pompey, 
the —— of future from a popular Impeach- 
ment, nor the Arms w ich were openly taken up 
againſt Milo, deterred him from defending him; tho? at 
the ſame Time he might have avoided bis own Dan- 
with the Odium of the Mob, and regained the 
de Pop, had he been les keen in the De- 


2 Pompey ator -enatins 3 a Clauſe 
of which bore, fo (af the ang, of the People, a 
Judge in Capital — ſhould be created from 
among thoſe who had been Conſuls) held the — 
mitia, and Lucius Domitius Ai nobarbus 
Judge. The reſt of the Aſſeſſors upon We 
_ propoſed by Pompey were ſuch, as Rome at no time 
could boaſt of Men of clearer Heads or better Hearts. 
Immediately after Mil was impeached by the two 
| Youths, Appii Claudii, upon the new Law; theſe were 
. the ſame, who a little before had demanded his Slaves ; 
the ſame Proſecutors likewiſe accuſed him of Cor- 
ruption. 


Explanatory No EG. 
ruption. Theſe Proſecutions were undertaken with 
this View, that as the firſt Trial would be upon the Blood- 
ſhed, (upon which they apprehended he muſt be con- 
victed) he might not afterwards put in an Anſwer, 

The previous Queltion, as to the Corruption, was 
debated before Aulus Torquatus, the Preſident of that 
Trial; and both the Prefidents, Torquatus and Domi- 
tius, ſummoned the Defendant to appear before them, . 
the Day before the Nones of April. On that Day, 
Milos in Perſon attended the Tribunal of Domitius, and 
ſent his Friends to that of Torguatus, who at the Re- 
queſt of Marcus Marcellus diſpenſed with his ing 
a Trial upon the Charge of Corruption, till that upon 
the Bloodſhed was diſcuſſed, | 

But before Domitius, Appius Major demanded Milo 
to deliver up fifty four of his Slaves; and when he de- 
nied that the Perſons named were in his Power, Do- 
mitius, with the Concurrence of the other Judges, 
pronounced that the Accuſer ſhould have Liberty to 
name what Number of the Slaves he pleaſed. . 

Then the Witneſſes were cited, according to that 
Law, which (as we above hinted) enjoined, © "That be- 
cc fore the public Trial ſhould come on, the Witneſſes 
« ſhould be heard for three Days; that the Judges 
c ſhould take Minutes of their Deckirativns ; that on 
<< the fourth Day, they ſhould all be ordered to appear. 
« the Day following, and that then the Plates, on 
«© which the Names of the Judges were written, 
*< ſhould in the Preſence of the Accuſer and the Cri- 
«© minal be compared together. That the Day fol- 
ho 3 there ſhould (by caſting Lots) be an Election 
of eighty one Judges, who were to fit as ſoon as 
ce they were choſen : That the Plaintiff ſhould have 
cc two, and the Defendant three Hours allotted for 
c pleading ; and that the ſame Day Sentence ſhould be 
cc N But that the Plaintiff and Defendant ſhould 
« firſt have each a Liberty of ſtriking five out of 
c every one of the three Orders; ſo that the Num- 
<< ber of Judges ſhould amount but to fifty one.“ 

On the Da 2 Scola was brought as an 
Evidence to convi il; who ſaid, that he was with 

 Cledius at the Time when he was murdered by Milo, 
and in the Courſe of his Evidence aggravated as much 
, 9 as . 
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as he could the Heinouſneſs of the Crime. Marcus 
Marcellus beginning to croſs- examine him, was at- 
tacked by ſo hideous a Riot and Outcry of the Cle. 
dian Faction, who were by, that to avoid its Conſe- 
quences, which he apprehended might be fatal, he was 
obliged to ſhelter himſelf in the Tribunal of Damit ius. 
Upon this, not only he, but Milo petitioned Domitius 


for Protection. Cneius Pompeius then fitting in the 


Treafury, offended at this Riot, promiſed to Domutius 
next Day to appear with a Guard ; which he did, and 
by it the Cladian Party was fo overawed, that without 
any Noiſe, they ſuffered the Depoſitions of the Wit- 

es to be taken for two Days. Marcus Cicero, Mar- 
cus Marcellus, and Milo himſelf examined them. Many 
of the Inhabitants - of the Beville gave in their Evi- 
dence, viz. .<* That the Maſter of the Tavern was 
<< flain, the Tavern itſelf broke open, and the WN 


* of Cledizs dragged forth to the High-way. The Ve 


<< tal Virgins likewiſe ſaid, that an unknown Woman 
came to them by Miles Orders to pay her Vows, 


<6 hecauſe Cladius was dead.” The laſt who gave in 


their Evidence were Sempronia, the Daughter of Tudi- 
tanus, and Mother-in-Law to P. Clodius, and his Wife 
Fulvia, who by their weeping made a great Impreſſion 
on all who were preſent. The Trial breaking up at four 
o' Clack, Titus Munatius exhorted the People to afſem- 
ble next Day, that Mile might not be ſuffered to eſ- 
* and to expreſs their Grief for the Death of Clodins, 
Next Day, the third of the Ides of April, when the 
Judges were to pronounce Sentence, all the Shops 
of the City were ſhut up, and Guards placed in the 
Forum, and all its Avenues, by Pempey's Orders, who 
placed himſelf before the Treafury, as he had done 
the former Day, ſurrounded by a Body of Troops, 
Then the Election of the Judges was made by Lots, 
2s on the firſt Day, when there was a profound Silence 
throughout the whole Forum. 
About eight o*'Clock, the Plaintiffs, Appius Major, 
Marcus Antonins, and Publius Valerius Nepos 7 to 
ead, Which (according to the Law) they did only 
tor two Hours. 
To theſe Cicero alone replies; and though ſome choſe 
to defend the Action upon this Principle, that the * 
0 
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of. Clodius was for the Interęſt of the Common-Wealth, 
a Reaſoning/ introduced by Marcus, Brutus, in the 
Oration he compoſed: for Milo, tho" he did not de- 
liver it; this did notpleaſe Cicero, becauſe, tho? it might 
be for the public Intereſt, that a Man ſhould be con- 
demn'd, it did: not follow. that he might be killed 
uncondemned. The Man who. for the public Good, was. 
condemned, could not be killed if uncondemned. There-+ 
fore, when the Plaintiffs aſſerted that Milo had way-laid 
Cladius, (which was falſe, the Fray n by 
chance) Cicero replies, and maintains that Cladius way- 
laid ils; on this ſingle Point, the whole of his 
Oration depends: But the Evidence came out, as we: 
_ hinted above, that neither of them that Day engaged' de- 

ſienedly, but that the Encounter-was caſual, and that the 

| — of the Servants proceed to Bload.- ed; but it came 
out that each had threatned the Life of the other; 
and as the great Retinue of Milo were more ſuſpected 
than the others, ſo the others were more upon their 
Guard, and better provided for an Attack. 

When Cicero to ſpeak, he was interrupted by 
a Shout of the Clodian Faction, whom even the Ter- 
ror of the Guards could not reſtrain, which diſcon- 
certed him fo that he fell ſhort of his uſual Manner. 
The Oration in which he was interrupted remains; 

but he wrote this with ſo much Spirit and Art, that 
it is deſervedly looked upon as his Maſterpiece. 
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Notes pon the ORATION for Mito. 


HAT we may give the Reader a clear and com- 

prehenſive Nogon of Cicero's Art in this Ora- 

tion, it may be proper to premiſe an Anatytical Account 
of the Diſpofition of the Whole. 

The Point of Enquiry 1 our Author is, 
not whether Clodius was killed by Milo, for that is con- 
feſſed, but whether he was not lawfully killed. This 
he maintains in the Affirmative, by laying down a ge- 
neral Propoſition, viz. That it is lawful to kill the 
Man who lies in wait, and attempts to murder you. 

This general Propoſition he proves; fx, 


Explanatory Nor RS. 
1ſt, From the Authority of the Ne. former Tri- 
als, and the Laws in being. | 


2dly, From the Silence of the Laws paſed on that | 
Ovcation, either by the Senate or Pompey. 


Our Author having thus cftabliſhed his general Pro- | 
poſitions, proceeds to prove, that Cladius comes preciſe- 


ly under that Deſcription : This he does, 


"1ſt, From the Advantages that were to ariſe to the 
' Deceas'd by the Death of Mb. 
2dly, From the declar'd Hatred he had always ex- 

preſs d for the Priſoner. 
3dly, From the criminal Behaviour of the Deceas d 
thro? all the Scenes of Life. n 
4thly, From his Hopes of Impunity. 


And the Evidence, upon which theſe Circumſtances 


are alledg*d, are 
The ords and Actions of the Deceaſed. 


The COROLL ARY. 
Cledius was lawfully kill'd, and Mil acted on Self- 


defence, 


Page 1, Line 1. Quintilian, one of the greateſt 
Judges of Antiquity, is the Author who illuſtrates the 
uties of our Orator the moſt copiouſly ; for which 
Reaſon, and becauſe no Tranſlation of Quintilian is ex- 
tant, I intend in theſe Notes to make uſe of his Obſer- 
vations ; and I make no doubt but that the Reader will 
own they are more judicious, and diſcover a truer. 
Enow ledge of Cicers's Manner, than we find in = 
other Wr iter. 

The Proœmium to this Oration is finely praiſed 
by Quntilian, in the Rules he lays down againſt a 
vices Monotony. * "ITY 

« Let vs, ſays he, propoſe as our Example the Begin- 
ce ning of that 2 Rab nf r Milo T: not, at 2 
4 Pad the Muſcles o 15 5 fame Face to be varied 
ruth the Delivery ® Eiſi vereor judices ne turpe Hs 


«6 pro viro fortiſſims encipientem dicere timere, Tho" 
„ whole 
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In this is Sinkte bt the People ap 
miſſion, with a Preſident. for trying 9 ee 
Mili'was of the latter kind; which Cicero to 


l 


* 


be a Hardmnip; tc, as he fays, they Dad Laws and 
Frreedents, and 
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. hen a R 

order to . terefore, w a Reader 
meets in an Oration with a Paſſage that ſeems too 
trivial for the Subject, let him take all theſe Circum- 
Rances into his View, and make himſelf Maſter, as 
much as poſſible, of the Situation of the Speaker; he 


Will then oſten ſee with leſs ſevere E n | 
E 


ſents to him meerly as a matter of Information. 


the Speaker was under a real or affected Conſternation, 
and obliged to accommodate every Expreſſion to what 


ully keeps 
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bony nt Leg View thro? this Oration, which is 
which Pompey ſhew'd in granting this 
Trial; As Pompey had great — and great Pow- 
er at that Time in Rome, the Orator ms to 
remove all che Effects which this Partiality might have 
upon the Minds of the Judges. 
| „Line 8. Dan of them.) At this 
T Ranks of Men were preſent : The 
Soldiers, whom Pompey had plac'd ; the Citizens, wait- 
ing the Event of the Trial; and the Clodians, whoſe 
ts were bent upon the Ruin of Mil; beſides, 
Cicero ſtiles them Citizens in contradiftinQion to the 
Clodians, who on account of their ſeditious Practices 
did not deſerve that Name. 

Page 3, Line 18. Thoſe Robbers and Incendiaries. 
Cldins had by his Rapines gain'd over to his 
Intereſt the baſe and abandon'd Part of the Ci- 
tizens, for he ſold the Conſular - Provinces to Piſo and 
Cabinus; with them he ſhar'd the r, And to 
Bragitarus he ſold the Province of Peſſinus brogia. 

5 e yo of 


P a 22. In 

— — — one of the Tribunes 
the — the - very Day before this Oration 

— deliver'd, in a ſet Speech, exhorted the 8 to 
uſe all their Diligence to prevent Mils Eſcape. 

Page 4, Line 23. Whaſe Servicts to wr Co 
He here beautifully excites the Compaſſion of 
Judges, | in his own and Mile's Favour, from ky — 

eration of the Services they had done to the State, and 
the Injuries they had receiv'd at the Hands of the Cledians. 

bid, Line 23. Milo might juſtly claim the 3 
Offices, on account of his Merit; and accordiggly had 
been formerly created Tribune, and was now putting in 
for the Conſulſhip. 

Page 5, Line * Tribuneſhip of Annius.] Arms Milo 
was created Tribune the Year after Cladius had been ſo. 

Page 6, Line 10. Error being diſpell d.] The 
 Clodians, and eſpecially Munatiue Plancus, and 
Baintur | * Tribunes of the People, declare 

and founding their Argument 

upon a 13 Deciſion, they — that a Man who 
confeſſes he has Rill'd another, ſhould be allow'd to 
live. This Argument Fr anſwers in a 2 pa- 
0 etic 


ww 
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thetic and at the ſame time a moſt artful Manner, by 
producing Counter-decifions in Caſes. 
Ibid. Line 17. Brave Horatius. } Under the R ign — 
0 
Horatii; but the ſurviving Horatius, animated with un- 


Tullus Hojtelines, the three Curiatii kill'd two 
common Vigour, and fir'd at once with the Honour 
of his Country, and the Death of his Brothers, kill'd 
all the three CGuriatii : Returning in Triumph from fo 
lorious a Victory, his Sifter, the Wife of one of the 
— i, met him by the Way, with Tears in her 
Eyes, bewailing the Death of her Huſband, and teſtify- 
ing her Grief for the Victory of the Romans : Horatius, 
Nr 
the Fact, he appeal'd to the People, and was — 
P a Gracchus. ] Tiberius 


— after having been the Author of many Se- 


of the People; but by the Orders of Publius Cornelius 

| Nafica he was, by the Nobles in the Capitol, beat to 

Death with the Splinters of Deſks, and his Body 
n into the River. 


ius. ] When Famine 
ipht, at 


. te ordered 


Arms in defence of 8 : But he refuſing this, 
Publius Naſica offer'd himſelf as General, and bravel 


poke the genuine Language of Patriotiſm in 
| Pore Nui rempublicam eſſe volunt, me 
ui. In the Year of the City 632 this Ce 
| e Year o | 
kid Caius Gracchus, the Brother of's Tiberius Grat- 
- ehus, attempting to raiſe freſh Seditions in the State. 
bid. Line 5. Marius. ] Caius Marius kill'd Saturninus. 
Bid, When Cicero was Conſul, he by the yon 


# 
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Orders put to Death Lentulus and Cr together 
wth ſome. others embark'd . Ca- 
1¹ i , 316 1 | | . 8 
_ Ibid, Li Reveng'd the Death of his Father. 
2 —— who kill'd his Mother . 


a, for having embru'd her Hands in the Blood of 
amennon his Father. When he ſtood his Tryal, the 
Judges were divided in their Opinions: Upon which 
an Appeal- being made to the he was acquitted 


Idid. Line 18. Twelve Tables, } The Laws of the 
twelve Tables were enacted by the Decemviri, and 
v'd on twelve Plates of Braſs. The one relating 

ing to Macrobius, runs thus: Si nor 


co 
* edtum fit, fi in aliquis occidit, jure caſus ęſto: 
a Tes 4 committed in ume the 
Perſpn committing it may be lawfully ſlain. 
Page 8, Line 5. Relation of Caius Marius. ] This 
Military Tribune was - Caius Lucius, the Nephew 


28 to attempt to pollute the Body of one Trebo- 
nius, a private Soldier, whom he Caird into his 
Tent in the Silence of the Night, with a View to exe» 
cute his more than helliſh P es : Trebonius went 
into the Tent, and ſav d his Honour by the Death of 
the Man who attack'd it. This Affair being laid be- 
fore Marius, the Youth was by him not.only acquitted, 
but likewiſe honour'd with a Crown > This 


4, Low net adepted.] have here 


* W 3 ſhall always 
when the Genius of our Language requires it, 
as it does in this Place; and when — be 
te a: EE 
tiquity e 0 more 

praiſed than this. err 
and ſweet Variation i ion 
of which oblig gr in trat- 
— hope I have preſerved all that Tully 

mean; but as it be an Injury done to an 
Enghſb Reader to acquaint him with the preciſe 
Terms in which our Author delivered himſelf, I ſhall 


TY here 
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here preſent him with a literal Tranſlation of the whole 
Faſſage: For this, my Lords, is a Law not written 
« but horn; (a Law) which we have not learn'd, 
t receiv'd, read; but ſnatch'd, ſuck d in, ſqueezd 
«<< from Nature herſelf ; (a Law) to which we have 
<< not been tutor'd, but form'd ; we have not been 
cc train'd, but tinctur d. The next Excellence of 
this Paſlage lies in the Cloſeneſs of Reaſoning con- 
tain'd in it; for Cicero here brings his Adverſaries into 
the following Dilemma: {f, fays he, you are unjuſt 
gttacÞd, it is either lawful to defend your o, or not. 
it is not I, my Client has AE l . 

an furdity - unavoidably 5, Its — 
cellence lies in the fine political Maxim it eftabliſhes ; 
for it is upon Extenſion of this Maxim that all Prin- 
ciples of Public Liberty, as well as private Self- De- 
Fence, are built. Various are the Authorities which 
may be produced from Antiquity, to prove that this 
Law of Self-Defence is eſtabliſhed previous to all 
Laws; and that it takes Place in a public as well as a 
private Capacity. It may be extended to the Right 
which all Societies have to repel the Encroachments of 
Power: And to uſe our Author's Words, _— into 
the Hands of the People the Sword that is to chaſtiſe the 
Crimes of the Tyrant. What the Opinion of the An- 
tients was with regard to this great Maxim of Liber. 
ty, we may ſee by the following few, out of a great 
many other, Quotations. „nnn: 

1 8 ib. 4, Rer. Mem. © © as ! 
C Po'ſt thou believe that there are unwritten ? 
Ves, thoſe which at all Times, and in all Nations 
<< are promulg'd in the ſame Manner. Can you, 
<< therefore, that theſe derive their obligatory 
<< Force from the Will of any Mortals? How can 
<< that be, ſince Mankind differ ſo widely in their Sen- 
s timents and their Langage? Who, then, do yo 
«© believe were the A wy * 3 
«© Gods, reply'd as.” Antigone, in 
when G ti Fee, to her, And didſt 
thou dare to tranſgreſs my Laws ? anſwers thus; 
„ Theſe Things are neither poſitively enjoin'd me by 
«« ove, nor am I oblig'd to them by the expreſs Com- 
mand of thoſe inferior Deities have 12 — 

| ; A. 
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F Laws to Mortals : Nor do I imagine your Edits 
to be of ſuch Force and Weight as to be able to 
<* weaken the unwritten Laws of the Gods: For theſe 
* Laws are not only of Force To-day, or Yeſterday, 
© at this or that particular Time, but at all Times, 
and for ever; neither can any one trace them to 
their Source.“ Ariffotle in Book 5, Chap. 15. of 
his Zthicks, makes mention of the ſame Diſtinction in 
the Words of Antigeme, in theſe Words: But one 
< Branch of the Civil Lawis of natural, and another of 
4. + man — — — —— 2 — - where 

equal Force, and ir ependant Sentiments 
and Opinions, the Commands and Inſtitutions of 
* Mankind. But as for the poſitive Part, it was not 
** originally a Matter of Indi , whether it en- 
<< join'd ſuch and ſuch Things or not; but after the 
* Injunction, the Duties enjoun'd are no of an 
44 indifferent Nature. And Politic. „ 18, 
6 Theſe Laws % bb n rela bode Du- 
ce ties, which ſpring up with Nature, than thoſe that 
«© are wrote in Codes and Inſtitutes. Vide & 1 
© Rhetor. 10 — This is the very Law which 
Juvenal ſpeaks of in his 15th Satyr. | 


| Senſum a cœigſti demiſſum traximus arce, 
QAqus agent prona & terram ſpefRtantia. Mundi 
| cPrincides — R a 
Tentim animas, nebis animum quoque ; mutuus ur nor 
 Afedtus petere aum, & preftare juberet, 
« A ſocial Senſe of Good and Evil was by Heaven 
, interwoven with our Make: This the Brute Crea- 
our common 


* tional Soul 


% him to the ori 6 
Dagbbener likewiſe ſpeaks to this 4 1. 
Cc all theſe Things only by the 


« Laws of the Land, but by the Guide of human Ac- 
+0 ons.” nr ca Þ 011A WO YO f | 
| Cicero, in his Book de Officiis, ſpeaks thus: *© There 
< i originally planted in every Species of Animals » 
F T4 __ 
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b {© pronoun, the Fact itſelf e PP Reput- 

he: ſecond) when gr Pexſon 

25 "a % og the Nane of the 
S, 


wr former. - Ser ence. was conceiy d in 
=D d IE, Terms than, the latter ; but there ; 
1, ref great Difference between, them, 
Cord could, not deny, that there 

of the Senate Ka to the Caſe of | 
Dat ibis Murder was conveitted ta. the 


Army, waging War, exercilipg a,coergive Power Both 
| l Allies; exercuing a ſovereign 
Auth both in the State d Army. Theſe 
Lt the Senate undoubs 7 ore ſo upon g 

28 uſe, chat he in N ſeem'd already con- 

dengn'd by the 2 or this Reaſon Cicero endea- 

ours to mitigate the former Decree of the Senate, and 
dene ky Beek it * * 75 14 5 of — 4 

condemn the Condugt of Milo in C 
FT Winton, de wan 


Exprefſian 


CRE waver it, or it Far 2 
21 ITY ED Di th. ]:He 
57 T oy © very powerful. in the Senate, that not 
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0. much as fufter againſt me; 
n.to it 2 592 
me, repreſent meg 
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Explanatory No TE 

yet the Reader of Taſte cannot fail to be ſtruck 
and charm'd with the Art and Addreſs of the 
Orator. Cicero well knew, that the Word 
Power ſounded harſh in Ears : And that 
the Man who was thought to poſſeſs it, ſtood a 

Chance to be the Butt of Envy, than the Object of 
Love. He therefore, in a moſt popular, but at the 
time a moſt beautiful Manner, finks (if I may fo ſpeak) 
as much of his Power as he can, or rather diſ- 
claims italtogether ; but does not topoint at thoſe 
Toils and Watchings, thoſe Labours and Fatigues, 
that were the Steps by which he roſe to it. It can't 
<< be ſaid, ſays he, that I poſſeſs any Share of Power z 
__ fome Authority indeed have; and that too is but 
<< moderate, fince it only enables me GR the 
ce Innocent, but not to elude the Force of the Law, 
te by ſcreening the Guilty from the Laſh of Juſtice : 
<< But ſince you will call it Power, let me not refuſe 
«© the Name; provided, by the Thing itſelf I can 
ce ſuccour the Diſtreſs d, and be wely uſeful to 
c my Felloy- Creatures. Cicero, in his ſecond Book 
ae Oratore, ſhews how an Orator who is poſſeſs'd with 


Power ought to prevent, or at leaſt mitigate and ſoften, 
ariſing to him from 


© For fling, ts he, the Working 
c For ſtifling, : orki | 
© Danger which proturt it. The mult protet. that 
44 ich procur d it. He mult proteſt, tha 
ce if he has reap'd any Glory (which, by the bye, is no 
«© more than the juſt Reward of him, who, for his 
<<* Country's Cauſe, has not declin'd the gi Dan- 
<< pers) he is yet ſo far from being ſooth'd or charm'd 
<< with it, that he looks down upon it wich Diſdain 3 
<< and chearfully renounces all Pretenſions to it. And 
<< becauſe the Number of the Envious is great, Envy 
<< itſelf an epidemical Vice, and Power, of all other 
ce things; the moſt apt to excite it; he is therefore 
<< to make it his chief Study to leſſen the Opinion of 
* his Grandeur; and manage Matters fo, as that the 
<< Ideas of his Power and Prof; Reity may, in the Minds 
<< of the Audience be bletided ar d mixt with thoſe of 
< the Toils and - Dangers thro* which he firugg!'d 
„, How cloſely does Core, in this Fullge 
| - I 9 * ows 


Zuplanatory No T E=. 
follow the Rules he had down with ſo 
much Accuracy and J 
Ibid. Line 24. But t erden Bb c 
the Dueftio the Romans meant 
lic Tryat in which the reſpective Prætor — 


nitio, on the other hand, 
when either the Crime was ſo atrocious as to deſerve an 
extraordinary Puniſhment, or ſuch as had no particular 
L againſt it. Before the Courts for T of this 
Nature were. by Sylla- render'd perpetual, the Perſons 
who were to judge in theſe Crimes were choſen by the 
Senate: But after they became perpetual, any Prætor 
took of a Crime, provided it came within 
the Verge of his GOTO For this Reaſon 
Cicero complains ryal for the GC 
Chdwus (which belonging ordinary Law 
ought to — prope to th who was to try 
_ or Bloodſhed during that Year ; ) was convert- 
ern 


n 
Circumſtances : AP by the be 
terceſſions ＋ * uintus Lucius Calenus, the Tribune 
„ le, Senate was depriv d of a Power 
of appointing new Try ryal with regard to the Inceſt 
2 


one on Account of 
bs Mues fe . 
was appointed that the People ſhould inſtitute 

of 


8 of 


J zes, in the Affair Clodins's Inceſt, Lucius 
F "Calens, er, = Tribune of the People, and an 
ns ppos'd it ; which when 


3233 to Cicero 
"aw (ho he had before flood up fro ly 


—_— this, that Lucius Fu 
otion tothe People for Clin bein 
Form fo 


a Rope edt was accus'd of 
Rape in Czſar's own 
Pompeia, ge ede ee 
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Explanatory N oT EN 
Thid. Line 14. Inte the Death of Africanus. ] Here 


b 


the f 
ſhould be 2 


ſuch Men to the 
Þ's Friends. _—— Ak. N 
ingly ſevere agai * ing to the Neceſ- 
De ot che uncture, and a Regard to his own Cha- 


er. 

Ibid. A ſaving ar well as cos my Letter.) The 
Letter (A) is by Cicero ſtiled a | Letter 3 be- 
cauſe when the Judges put it into a certain Urn, 
deſigned for that P „they thereby acquitted 
the Criminal, and pronounc'd him innocent ; as the 
Letter (C) is on the other hand ſtiled an unlucky, or 
inauſpicious Letter ; becauſe the Judges by putting it 
into the Urn, condemned the Party at the Bar. 
Ibid. Line 20. Mares Livius Druſus ( who by 
Velleius, in his ſecond Book, is ſtiled a moſt brave, 
moſt eloquent, and powerful; and who, according to 


Phitarch, was a leading Man in the Senate) when he 


ſaw the whole Senate groaning under the ſeditious Laws 
of Tiberius Gracchus, pe conceiv d a Defign of reſtoring 
it to ĩts former Dignity, and recovering its wonted Au- 
thority , which was now lodg'd in the Equeſtrian Or- 
der. The better to on his Deſign, he pretended 
to be in the Intereſts of the People; and promis'd to 
þeftow the Liberty of the City upon "+ 
W 


U he had done ſeem- 
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Explanatory No r EG 
hich when he delay'd to do, in n 
Derr 
At lengch, when the People underſtood that he 


"i . Africanus in the Night- 
Publeus 27 „ 
Gracchus, Lucius Fulvius, and Cnetus Garbo, for 
an Attempt to divide the Lands, was found dead, 
Chamber in the Morning, tho* the Day before 
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houſe. | | 
Page 18, Line 18. Lucius Domitius.] Cneius Man- 
lius Gditioully enacted a Law, that the Freed- men of 
every Tribe ſhould be veſted with a Power of voting.: 
And when he had forcibly taken Poſſeſſion of th 
Capitol, he was driven from it by Crezus Domitius, 
the Prætor, and many of his Followers ſlain. 
ge 19, Line 30. Lucius Paulus.] Lucius Paulus, 
ero againſt Vatinius, was a Man deſign'd by Na- 


ſays 


ture for ſupporting and defending the Commonwealth. 


Chdie 


Explanatory NoTEs. 


Cldius refus'd him as his Collegue, upon the Account 
of his ſpotleſs Honour and untainted Character. 

Page 20, Line 15. Candidates who * Miy. 
When Miles ſtood Candidate for the Conſulate, he hy 
for Competitors Publius Plautius Hhyp ſæus, and Quin 

1 y profuſe in their 
but alſo back'd with F:&ions of armed 


20, Line 20, He '& the Tribes.] At firſt 
the Hats Body of the People was divided into 
three Parts, and upon that Account call'd Tribes: But 
the People afterwards growing numerous, they were 
divided into thirty five; but ftill retained their old 
Names of Tribes. Every one of theſe thirty five Tribes 
had its reſpective Ward allotted for it; which, like a 
Hedge, prov'd a Boundary, as it were, betwixt it and 
the reſt of the Tribes, during the Seaſon of the Comitia. 

Ibid. Cledizs promis'd to tranſplant a Colony, pro- 
vided he gbtain'd the Prztorſhip. This. he did with a 
View to bring the Poor over to his Intereſt, and pro- 
32 Brought from the Apennin 

21, Line 5. om ine. ] It 
„ 
rich to keep a great Number of Servants, upon their 
Country Farms; ſome of them wou'd keep to the 
Number of 10,000 of them. 

Ibid. Line 6. Barbarea Slaves.] All Foreigners 
were by the Romans call'd Barbarians, either becauſe 
they ſpoke a Language different from their own, or be- 
Cauſe they had an unpolite and uncourtly Turn in their 


Ibid. The Apennine Mountains are about fix hun- 
2 in Length, and divide {aly into two 


| Ibid. Line 12. Fen Favonius.] Favenius was a Man 
much careſs d by Cato, and a thorough Admirer of his 
Conftancy and his Principles. | | 
Ibid. Line 25. To be at Lanuvium.] Lanuvium is a 
free » about twelve Miles diſtant from Rome, 
and is by Appian ſaid to be built by Diomedes, upon hi 
landing in /taly after the Siege of Troy. In it is th 
famous Temple of June, the Goddeſs of Health; 
«lan. e SH othciz 


J 


* 


by 
n Lint 2. eren, Movin} 
Day on Which Gate hs KR'd, Cine ts 

P » oldies uf (he People: But Bu 
veterite Enemies to Mi, 


fow the Seeds of Mutiny nd Fackion in the 1 


— Wy 


ſophers — and TotrucBon, | 

Ibid. Line 21. Civdits had for his Wife one Fuit, 
who was afterwards married to H, jm: Be Bore &. 
cero ſuch an Hatred; 22 Death 
fhe ſpit upon his Head, and Galt A Boke 


T e. 
Dy. | Line 24. With — 

ks Wi, gf, A 
id | 

jeckonad ſv How om ne 

the Sun; which Hours w — 

md Reqpeckaan Poppen d thee 20th Day of 

AS t on 

nuary, their * wit Tag ra 

"fas wy birefope:] r 
* 4 f 

2 19. Gate hs 

ways, when he wis Exammmner in any Caſe of Tage, 

he not caly exhorted, but commanded ; that 


Lenguie (hit Profpect of A conld 
—— 3 Valdins Maxi- 


mus, Lib „reports, that his Tribunal, upon 
account _—_ Ae unreaſonable Severity, was commonly 
call'd the Rock on with the G | | 
— 26, 2 * 0 — rer This Sextue 
Clodius was a of Clodiur, and 3 
often cullꝰd * Afconius fays, that 
brought the Body of Cledius into the Senate-houſe. 
bid. | Arother Palladium.) The Palladium was 2 
vooden Image of Palld;, which the Trojans imagit''# 


ad fallen from Heaven into an uncover d Temple: 
Upon 


Explanatory No ES. 


Upon conſulting the Oracle, they were told that T 


ſhould be ſafe ſo long as it remain'd there. Some 
think that Diomedes, others that Uly/es carried it off; 
however the Matter be, certain it is, that it was lodg'd 


in the Temple of Veſta, and reſcu'd from the Flames 


of that 1 1 the Hi wig Prail 
Page 27, Line 10. Pageantry, 7 raiſe. 
Pin tells us, that the Halls of the Gable, amon 
the Romans, were adorn'd with the Images of their 
deceaſed Friends, done in Wax ; and that when any 
of the Family was to be buried, theſe were 
to be carried along in Proceſſion with the Corps. 
Ibid. Line 10, When any one of a noble and illuſ- 
trious Family died, one of the Friends was pitch 

on to praiſe the Deceaſed Perſon: Hence Fun 

rations drew their Origin. | | 

Ibid. Line 11. Unhallow'd Mood. Pedianus ſays, 
that when Sextus Clodius was mmander, the 
People brought the Body of Publius Chdius into 
the Senate-houſe, and burnt it with the Deſks, 
the Judgment-Seats; the Tables, and the Books ; 
by which Fire the Senate-houſe was ſet on fire, 
and the Porcia Bafilicaz which was contiguous to 
it, was burnt down, But at the Funerals of Great 

en Amomum and Balſam were us d. 

Page 29, Line 5 Plotiari Lat.] The Pletian Law 
was a Law ed by Marcus Plotius Sylvanus, the 
Tribune of the People, enjoining a Court to {it 
upon thoſe who committed public Outrages by the 
Aſſiſtance of armed Men. 
bid. Line 16. Mekncholy Adieu.] When Cicero loſt 
the Plea in agitation between him and Clodius, he 
clofth*d_ himſelf in a mean Garb, and made his Addreſs 
to the People: Clodius, to prevent his Applications of 
this Kind, followed him thro? all the Streets, attended 
with a Crowd of foul-mouth'd Fellows, who not 
only inſolently upbratled Cic#r2 with his having 

d his Dreſs, but likewife threw Stones at him, 

and beſpatter d him with Dirt. | 

Ibid. Many of Cicero's Friends advis'd him, before 
iſhment, to ty be Fate in Arms againft 


he went into 


Cladius; but having the Welfare and Happineſs of his 
Fellow Citizens much at _— he gloriouſly reſolved 


Explanatory Nor ES. 
zather to baniſh himſelf than expoſe them to Dan» 


IP 
» Page 30, Line 6. Q. Hortenſius.] When Cicers 
had the Sentence paſs'd upon him Clodius, the 
Senate and People of Rome inclined to order him to 
wear a mean and plain Dreſs ; but the Conſuls Piſ 
and Gabinius vigorouſly oppos'd this Motion. Clodius 
ſtrutted about the Senate-houſe, attended by his Guards, 
and dreſs'd in his military Robes ; ſome Senators fallied 
forth from the Houſe, and tearing: their Cloaths, a 
kind of Tumult enſued, in which Hertenſus was 
wounded by the Soldiers. | | 

Ibid. Line 14. Catiline.] Cladius was firmly attach'd 
to the Intereſts of Catiline. 

Ibid. Line 18. Pompey. ] Cladius had appointed 2 
Cut- throat to lie in Ambuſcade for the Life of 


Pompey. 

Tet Line 24. Palace.] Jia Sæva was a Street in 
Rome, ſo call'd from the Sacrifices in it, offer'd up by 
Tullus and Romulus. It began where the Church of St. 
Clement and the Amphitheatre of 44 ma now ſtand ; 
and going to the Foot of the Palatine Mount, it ended 
near the Capitol, or at that Place which has fince been 
call'd the Arch of Septimius Severus. It was the moſt 
noted Street in all ; in it ſtood the Regia, or 
King's Houſe. 

Page 31, Line 9. P. Sextius.] Sextius was a Tribune 
of the People, and the Favourers of Cladius —— 
aſſembled, made an Attack upon him, becauſe he 
given his Vote for Cicero's Return. oh. 

Ibid. Line 12. Q. Fabricius. ] Quintus Fabricius was 
alſo a Tribune of the People along with Sextius, and 
treated by the Clodians in the ſame Manner, for at- 
tempting to get a Law paſs'd for Cicero's Return. 

Ibid, Line 26. P. Lentulus. ] Publius Lentulus Spin- 
ther, who was a great Friend to Cicero, calld him home 
under his Conſulate. 

Page 32, Line 4. Pompey. ] Pompey, Marcus . 
and 2 Cæſar, all envy'd the ſuperior Glory Cicero 
had acquir'd by poſting an End to the Conſpiracy of Ca- 
tiline ; for which Reaſon Pompey ſuffer'd him to be ba- 
niſh'd by Clodius, when he might eaſily have prevented it. 
But when Pompey un that the Senators, —_ 

C 


1 | 3 
Explanatofy N oT EA 
the Roman Knights were angry at him for neglecting to 
fuccour a Man, to whom both they and he had been fo 
much oblig d; and when he ſaw that the ſame Dan- 
r threatned him from Cladiu „ he made a Motion to 
e Senate to recal rere, (tho? the Chadian Law had 
expreſly forbidden any Prætor, Tribune, or any Perſon 
ar 61s to do ſo) and made mention of his 
with the mage everence and Honour, f 
Ibid. 10. Capua.] The Inhabitants of Capun 
made a . for che recalling of Cicero; upon which 
org came from all . of Italy to 
mpey, whom he order'd' to repair to Rome, and beg 
avour 


tar Fin ht % Mill. Wh en Pompey began to ſpeak 
l 0 0 to 

dd & b, the A Ae of Cheer rais d a ter- 
rible Clamour, which laſted all the e Time e as ſpeaks 


Fu Not —_— with drowning his Voice, by the 
dneſs of their Cries, ; they went further, arid loaded 


bim with Reproaches and the moſt abuſive Language. 
This neither Eiohted the brave Ponijey, nor made 


him give over ſpeaking; for he ſpoke in Mitts 
Fa "1 for ſix Hours without —— or 


age 33, Line 2. — Marcus Antonius purſued 


Cledias with a De ill him, which he had. 


in reality done, ne Chdits taken Shelter in a 
Bookſeller's Shop, and by ſhutting the Door after him 
prevented his Deſign. was the fame Antonius 

tho afterwards waged a Civil War with Augt/tts. 

e was at firſt agreat Friend to Cicero, But afte 
became his mortal Enemy, and at laſt Ne the 
An of his N gp > 

"ge 34s Line * Candidate c.] Thoſe who 
bags Magiſtraty, in Rome, were dreſs'd in 
White Robes, ; order to diſtinguiſh them from 
other People ; hence they were ſtiled Candidates, from 
a Latin Word fi ignifying white. 

Page 35, Las 10. Status, r.] When Clodius 
was accus'd of Sacrilege, for having ſtolen, by the 
Help of Women's Apparel, into the pens 
wh the Sacrifices of Diana wete performi rt 
brib'd the Judges; and Milo inſiſting upon his 
* a 4 1 be refus'd to ſubmit to the Authority or 


U 2 Ibid, 
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Ibid. The Roman Laws expreſiy diſcharg d any Man 
from being preſent at Gele Prion? which the 
| Roman Matrons performed in Honour of Diana, | 

Page 36, Line 27. Lanuvium.] Titus Patinas re- 
fided in Lenuvium, and was an intimate Acquain- 
tance of Cladius: From him Cldius might learn 
that Milb was to come to Lanuvium. 

Page 37, Line 3. Arrius.] Arrius was an intimate 
Friend of Ciceros, whoſe ſplendid Entertainments he 
megntions in his Oration againſt Yatenius. 

Ibid. Line 12, JInteramni was a City of Umbria, 
and was ſo called becauſe it ſtood between two Rivers: 
*Tis by the Moderns called Terni. | 
bid. Line 14. Alba.} A4 was fo called from 
Aſcanius having found a white Sow, when he was 


Page 8, Line 8. Cyrus.) This the Archi 
tet Dn hs Ace of tn iſtory, but Cicers 


makes mention of him in his Letters to his Brother 
gal. Inc 27 fl. A the Drawing-up of Teſta- 
id. Line 24. Will.] At ing- 

ments it was ired, that ſeven Witneſſes ſhould be 

preſent; then the Heirs ſigned and ſealed the Teſta- 

ment. One would be apt to think from this Paſſage of 

— might likewiſe be a Witneſs 


in . 
„Line 20. Robbers. ] Upon the Way of 

45 1 , nenen 

the Tomb of one Baſilius, a very rich Man; and 

this Place had become famous for the many Mur- 

ders committed at it. 

Fage 40, Line 5. Cladius had often 'd in 
Arms, to baniſh the Etrurians from their Poſ- 
ſeſſions. | 
| Ibid. Etruria lies upon the Tuſcan Sea, and reaches 
to the Banks of the Tyber. 

Ibid. Line 9. Aricia is a Town of Latium, on 
the Appian Way. 

* Abium is a Town at the Mouth 
of the Tiber. | 

Page 43, Line 8. Thus can, &c.] Here Cicero men- 
tions the Conſpiracy of Catiline, when the Conſpi- 
rators form'd a Camp in Tuſcany, with a you 


of Carline, which then lay at Feſule 
that after he had ſet out he repent- 
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A. d Liberty as a 
Goddeſs, as Cicero informs us in his Book 
the Nature of the Gods: To this Goddeſs Sempronius 
Gracchus (the Founder of the Gracchian Race) caus'd 
A xa to be erected out of the Money rais'd by 

Ines. 


P „ Line 6, Ruſeo and Caſca, he Names 
Wy. of — 4 on 


Page 48, Line 7. Exile.] The Roman People ſome- 
times paſs d Sentence themſelves, as may be ſeen in the 
Caſe of Rabirius, found guilty of High-Treaſon. 
* d in Caſes of a more atrocious Na- 
ture, as in the Caſe of thoſe who followed Catiline. 
And laſtly, the Conſuls were veſted with an executive 
Power, when by a Decree of the Senate they were 

U 3 commanded 
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Ibid. Line 17. Receſs] In the moſt retired and 
ſacred Places of the "Temples were Pallets or little 
Beds for the Images of the Gods to reſt upon. 

Ibid. Line 19. Lucullus.] Lucullus being ſummon'd 
as an Evidence with r to the Life of Clodius, 
ſaid, that he had extorted a Confeſſion from his 
Maid-ſervants, that Cladius had committed Inceft 
with * Siſter, to one of whom Lucullus himſelf was 

Ibid. Line 25. Kingdoms.] Cladius enacted a Law, 
that the Iſle of Cyprus ſhould be reduced into the 
Form of a Province; and that Ptolemy King of 
Cyprus, cloath'd in his purple Robes, his Scepter 
in his Hand, and deck'd with all the other 2 
of Royalty, ſhould be oy = to public View, and 
his Effects confiſcated : And likewiſe, that Marcus 
Cato, veſted with the Power of a Prætor, ſhould be 
ſent and a Quæſtor 90 wa to 3 of 

rus, in order to diſpoſe of t ing's ects, 
„ em home 
3 Line 6. Nymphs.] A Templ 

„Line 6. b. emple was erect- 

ed at = to the Nymphs preſiding over Foun- 

tains, that ſo they might prove propitious in pre- 

2 which Temple was ſet on fire by 
dius, 

Ibid. Line 8. Cexfors.] The Cenſors us'd every 
five Years to take an Account of the ſeveral Tribes, 
and to make up a Regiſter, in which the Crimes of 
all the Citizens were mark'd : And as Clodius knew 
that his enormous Crimes were recorded in the public 
Acts, he burnt the Temple in which they were kept, 
c Deeds might 

t. 

Ibid. Line 18. Varrius.] Some Copyers here have 
Cy. Pompeius ; but there is no doubt but he muſt 
have been a different Perſon from Pompey the Great, 
who could not poffibly be Judge in this Cauſe, be- 
cauſe he was at that time Conſul : Poſſibly Quintus 
Pompeius is meant, to whom (tho' he was Miles Ene- 
my) ens to his 


eit. 
- Ibid, Line 24. Janiculum was formerly a Town on 
U 4 this 
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Explanatory No T8. 
this Side of the Tiber: So called becauſe built by 
Janus, the moſt antient God of ltah, when he divided 
all /taly with Saturnus, who built another Town on the 
other Side of the Tiber, from him, its Founder, call'd 
Saturnia. Virg. Ain. Lib. 1. But here Cicero 
inclines to inſinuate, that he had a mind to make him. 
= 2 all the Territories between Rome and 

anu 4 , 3 0 

Ibid. The Als were a Ridge of and almoſt 
inacceſſible Mountains, ſeperating Italy from Gaul. 

Ibid. Line 28, The Lake call'd the Pretian Lake, 
is between Rome and Viterbium. It is in ſome Copies 
call'd the Pretian Lake. 

Page 57s Line 28. There were in Itahy three Lakes; 
1ſt, the Lacus Nemorenſis, fo called from its being con- 
tiguous to a Grove or Forreſt, 2d. The Lacus 

uturna, near the River Fumicius, and fo term'd from 
turna the Daughter of Dawes, and Siſter of Tur- 
nus the Rutilian, whom Jupiter, as a Reward of her 
Virtue, chang'd into a Nymph of that River. 3d. The 
Lacus Albanus, the moſt conſiderable of the three, and 
3 Name from the City of Alba, near which it 


lay. 

P 8, Line 9. Furfanus was an Acquaintance of 
2 * EL Cicero wrote, as ap- 
pears from the 6th Book of his Epiſt. ad fam. 

Ibid. Line 14. Body.] Clodius threatned to bring into 
Furfanus's Houſe a dead Body, that fo he might be 
thought guilty of having committed the Murder in his 
own Houſe ; or perhaps he intended to make him there- 
by loſe the Rightand Property of his Houſe ; becauſe, by 
a dead Body's being brought into Houſe, it became 
ſacred ; and the Philo ws oblig'd to uit all his 
Title to it. See Cajus in Pandet?, tit. de bocts re- 


Agioſis. 

0 Line 17. Curt-yard.] In the Original Veſti- 
tulum, a Plot of Ground before the Door of any 
_— through which an Avenue led to the H 
itſelf, | | 

-B „Line 4. Kings.] In the Original Fetrarchs 
a hed Princes * over * fourth Part 
of the Kingdom. 


' Page 64, Line 29. In the Original tis Kg 


ons 


Explanatory Nor EA. 


her. 
1 


they were the Sepulchres and Monuments of the In- 


Superbus: were yearly performed by the forty- 
ſeven Cities of Itahy, — met wi 
Rome on the Alban Mount, to facrifi 


> 
2 
1 
8. 


and were 

which = Aha * ＋ the Jews. 
- Thid, Line 23. ladiatoria 

were exhibited at the of great Men that 
fo their Manes might be appeas'd by Blood. 

Ibid. Line 24. Sadneſs.] In Rome, whilſt the dead 
Body was burning, was a Woman hir'd to 
mourn, to whoſe Voice the reſt of the Company 
conform'd theirs. 


Ibid. Line 18. Reſcinded.] Clodius repeal'd all the 
Acts of the Senate, when he was plotting Cicers's 
Baniſhment, for killing Lentulus Cethegus, and 
thoſe others who were d in the Conſpiracy 


of Catiline ; even altho* that Action of Ciceros was- 


done by the Orders, and honour'd with the Approba- 
tion of the Senate and People of Rame. 
intel 69, Line 1. Slaves. ] Clodius intended, if he got 


made Frætor, to enacta Law, granting a Power 


of 
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Explanatory Nor EA 


of voting to all the Freed-men in the ſeveral Tribes of 
the City. This Law could not fail to prove highly de- 
trimental to the Republic; for it put — the Hands of 
the Tribunes of People an Opportunity of pro- 

Votes by Bribes, aud fomenting Seditions 

rs & Nobles. This —— with 
Cladius had engrav'd on a Plate of Braſs, » way 

uſi =; How Days. * 
i e 27.  Confuls. Clodius wiſhed Hyp- 

ſæus and Scipio might — Conſuls. 


28. Nationt.] Fo! Kings and 
7 nl, _ NO 


certain R 23 bd a them, as the Ar» 
bitrators of their 

* 71, Line 27. 8 git The Falces of the Romans 
were Inſtruments of W ked oy bike a 8 $ 
Hook, and us'd upon two Wee 
pulling the Stones Hut —_ the eg Ci. Ci» 


.. Tackling of the Enemies Gal+ 


"Page 72, Line I, Arms.} As Clodiys return'd to Ran- 
the ſame Night on which the Senate-houſe was ſet on 
fire, Celis, = Tribune of the People, having call'd 
an Aſſembly of all thoſe who ſided with Milo, in an 
— — — up all the atrociaus Crimes of Cle- 
upon which the reſt of the Tribunes rufh'd into 

Cj INES Eee of armed Men, and had 
kill'd both Cælius and Alb, unleſs they had got them- 
ſelves dreſs'd like Slaves, and by that Means made 
— Eſcapes. They kill'd many of ofthe Citizens, eſ- 
thoſe who by their Dre el ſeem'd 

- de e ple of Now 2 Dia er a — 
of ſee after ey forc'd their W 
g plunder d — Thus far Fri onius, —_ 
chuſes, inſtead of Cælius to read Gecitius, 

Ibid. Line 2. Czlius.] This Cælius, or Caciliur, 
vigorouſly 'd a Law which Greius Pompeius 
made, diz. That in this Proceſs both the Appel- 
lant and Defendant ſhould plead in ane Day 
that the Appellant ſhould have Per 
fendant three Hours allow'd that 


orce 


Explanatory NoTEs. 


force a Verdict from the Judges before they had ma; 
turely conſider'd the Merits of the Cauſe. And when 
he obfiinately perſiſted in ſhewing that this Law had na 
Countenance from Equity, no Foundation in Juſtice, 
Pompey was enrag'd to ſuch a degree, that he faid, he 
| himſelf (if Neceſſity oblig'd him to it) would take up 
Arms in Defence of the Republic. 

Page 74, Line 2. Knights. Cicero has in his View the 
time at which he was recall'd ; at which Juncture Sex- 
tius, then a Tribune of the People, contributed all he 
could to get him brought home; in which Affair he 

eed with the Senate of Rome, againſt which the Tri- 
bunes of the People were for the moſt part exaſperated. 

Ibid. Line 14. Knights.] Cicero was firſt of the 


. but went over from it to the Senatorian 


Page 75, Line 1 e Milo had chreg 
Eſtates; one left by his Father, another by his 
lather, and id 2 Caius Annius, his Grand- 
. the Mather's Side, by whom he was adopt- 
| the three he ſpent upon Largeſſes, and — 
Sports, for which he was next Day charg'd with Bri- 
Ry and condemn'd when abſent, But Cicero ob 
Fele es were xg he upon the 20, 17 
0 with no other Deſſ t the 
'd 2 being ro Ky | 
Line 31, fb J Altho* the greateſt Part of the 
tys Were ſe geen to one Man, ſo that none in the 
5 could be ignorant who was created Conſul, yet 
E. Cryer was appointed to name him, with an 
e 2 and to extol his Character. 
3 . Duty.) Sq great was Cicerg's At- 
* the * of the C- 
Ti 4 of Pompey (wha was: 'd 
ſeely! 
ſey 


could deter him from undertaking his Defence. 

e 7. Cicero was always affiſtant to Mib in 

ze Conſulate, tho? upon that Occaſion Cladius 
times up tum. 

Page Ho bo I7. The Man.] He here means 

Pepe, wi e had choſen the wiſeſt Men 

all A; abe for Judges in this Matter) 

9 nevertheleſs canvaſs their Sentences, and en- 

ge into the Equity of them, This Cicero fays * 


hs 
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a View to ſooth P and, by extolling both his A 
platen ad Ju e gin Ne e t K. 
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Notes upon the ORATION againſt 
CAClLIUS. 


HIS Pleading is call'd Divinatio ; by which 
the Romans meant wr — 7 rial in 
which two, or more, were contending — 4 
ſelves for the Right and Siren, - — 
one. Aſconius 62 bod Authority Matters of thi 
nature) is of Opinion, that this Eperies of Trial was 

called Drvinatid from its being converſant, not about a 
but a future make of ww Which of the contending 
arties ſhould, in the Ac oug * Right of 
accu 5. Others that 1 of Trial got 

the e Divinatio, becauſe, upon theſe 
the Judp not being ſworn, were left to gueſs in their 
nds at the Fates of the ſeveral Perſons who 
ad claim to the Right of Accuſation. A third Claſs 
of Critics and Commentators maintain, that it receiv d 
this Name becauſe Witneſſes _ — —5 | 
aſide, the J were only ſway* e Force of the 
Arguments od by he .* ive Parties; and 
from them enabled, as it were, to propheſy how Mat- 
ters would turn out; and what the final Reſult would 
be. The Reader may have a fuller Account of this 
Matter in Aulus Gellius, Lib. 2, 4. and in Si- 
genius, de . Lib. 2, Chap. 9. ianus de Accu · 
= likewiſe makes mention of t ir, and fays ; 
ſeveral Perſons ars deſirous to accuſe the fame 
Ys hy ought to chooſe from amongſt them him, who 
by his bis Merats, — the other . 


2 Life, ſhall ſeem be qualified for that TS 


Explanatory NoTES. 


had given in an Accuſation againſt the 

fame Men * > gave in the firſt was called the c- 
cuſer: AI gave in the ſecond, or dine the 
Subſcriptor, or Sollicitor, who . us'd to affiſt 
dhe Gul and principal Impeacher. regard to this 
dunes. — 7 Cote or, informs us, that 
— prog E erfori accus'd to ap- 
point ſome Perſon, as a of Check, upon the Ac- 
cuſer ; whoſe Bufinefs it was to take Cognizance of 
1 of the Charge laid againſt the Ac- 


86, Line 2. Or in this Aſembh.] There 
"Bag eat many of the Senatorian Order preſent 
at this Trial, either in quality of Aſſeſſors, or as 
Auditors, not veſted with any Power, for the Office 
Ja the 3 
udgmen in con 

Wa. Lene 22. Wheteof Tha IL ger.) About 
four Years before this Tila, Cicero had en Nor 
in Sicily, under the of Sextus Peducius, 
who was ſucceeded by Caius Sacerdes, whoſe Succeſ- 
for in Office Verres was. But I judge it proper here 
to t the Reader, that in Sicily there were two 
Quetors; the one of Syrecuſe, the other of Lihr 
beum, which Cicero was. 


Page 87 3 Their Ancient Patront.] There 


were in a great many Men of Note, who had 
ſtrenuouſly patroniz'd the Sicilians ; amongſt whom 
was Merc, , the * of that — _ _ 
rave er'd cuſe, genero preſerv 
r They had likewiſe 
for their In — = Patrons, all 
illuſtrious Race of Scipio Africanus, who having de- 
ftroy'd Carthage, carried back in Triumph to Sicily 
all thoſe — of which the Carthagmians (upon 
their proving victorious) had robb'd her. They were 
alſo vigo and warmly befriended by the Metelli; 
_ of whom, viz. Metellkes Celer, and Motels 


Nepos, were very active in impeaching Marcus 


Lepidus, an account of his Miſconduct, when Prætor 
in that Province. 
Ibid. Line 8. Publicly and unanimouſy.) That the 


Reader may not be miſled in ra 


did not conſiſt in giving 


Scipio's, the 
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Explanatory No TES 
muſt inform him, that Cicero in this Paſſage 4 75 
uſe of a Rhetorical E xaggetation, and ſtifles part of 
the literal Truth ; for neither the Inhabitants of 
Meſſena nor of Syracuſe apply'd to him on that 
Occaſion, x | | 
_ Ibid. Line 29: Three Yeats inflifttd upon them, | 
erres was three Years Prætor in Sicily ; one for 
imſelf ; another on the Account of the Death of 
Arrius, when on his Journey to Sicily in order 
to ſucceed him ; and a third, on account of .the 
Fugitives, But one Year was the ſtated Time for 
the Continuation of a Pretor in a Province ; it being 
Maxim of the Roman Government (and indeed a 
Maxim founded on the juſteſt Politics) never to allow 
a Man to continue long in Power. MET 
Page 88, Line 13. The DQueftor of their Province.] 
The Quæſtor Provinciaks of the Romans was an 
Officer immediately under the Prætor, and ſent abroad 
with him to collect the Revenues of a Province, and 


e the public Money. On 

Ibid. Line 18. Had they not known Czcilius.] 
Some of the Critics maintain, that the Siciliant 
muſt have been acquainted with the Character of 
Czcilius ; becauſe, according to Aſconius, he was a 
Native of their Province. Others of them, rely- 
ing upon the Authority of Plutarch, think he was 
x; 3. ett of Rome, and a Profeſſor of the Jewi/s 
Religion; which of them is in the right, I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine. But that Cicero took 
him for a Few is pretty plain from the Exclamation, 
. Judæs cum Verre ! What has a Jew to do with 
Verres ! Which laſt Word ſignified among the Remant 


an wncaſtrated Hag. I believe every Reader of Judg- 


ment and Taſte will perceive, that this Exclamation 
is not only a Piece of falſe Wit, but likewiſe unbe ; 
coming a Gentleman, and quite below the Dignity of 
the Bar: As if, forſooth, a Man was to be jeer'd and 
ſcoff d at on account of his Religion,; or, for his Be- 
lief in Matters of Faith and culation, deny'd the 
Privileges of a Man, and cut off from the Fiivilages of 
a Subject. | be 
Ibid. Line 2 A My Engagement.] Before Cicero's 
Return from his Prætorſhip, he had bound — 
| 7 


Explanatery Nor RU. 
by many Promiſes to patronize and protect the Sici- 


lians. 

Page 89, Line 20. Achaia, Aſia, Cilicia, &c.] 
Verres being ſent as Dollabellas Pro- quæſtor, into 
theſe Provinces, committed many atrocious Crimes; 
and by his exceflive Cruelty, and inſatiable Aa- 
rice, render'd himſelf odious, and his f 
intolerable to the Inhabitants, Achaia is a Country 
of Greece, ſurrounded by the Sea on all 
_— NG _— * —_— lis is —— mth. 

licia is a Country o inor, lying next to Syria, 
of which Cicero hs Ms — Governor. 
Pamphilia was a Country of Afia Minor, ſituated in 
the Mediterranean, | 

Ibid. Line 21. Notorious at Rome.) Ferres was 
then Town-prattor of Rome, fo that his Crimes may 
well be ſuppos d to be notorious there. 

Ibid. Line 27. Our moſt diſtant Friends and Al- 
Bet.] The Romans had Allies of three different 
Kinds: The firſt, were thoſe, who being con- 
uer'd in War, had Laws impos'd _ them by 

e Romans. The ſecond, thoſe who (being equal to 
them in the Fate of War) enter'd into an Alliance 
with them upon equal Terms. The third, thoſe 
who, having never been their Enemies, choſe of their 
own accord to enter into a League with them. 

Page go, Line 5. Allies and Tributaries.] The 
Tributaries of the Roman People were thoſe who 
paid a certain Tax, either in Money or in Corn. 

Ibid. Line 9. Admmiſtration of. eftice.) This 
Paſſage muſt be unintelligible to an Engiiſh Reader, 
who does not know, that Sylla had, during his 
Uſurpation, deprived the Roman Knights of the 
Power of trying Cauſes, Cicero, who was ſtill a 
Friend to the Equeſtrian Order, ſpeaks his Mind 
upon that Subject with a becoming Boldneſs; and 
expreſſes the Neceflity of having that Breach in the 
Conſtitution repair'd, 

Ibid. Line 19. REN of the Tribunitia! 
Power]. Before the Dictatorſhip of Sylla, the Tri- 
bunes a Power of ſummoning before the Peo- 

le not onl 
had taken 


a Senator, but even a * 1 who 
oney for his Voice in any Cauſe ; but a 
tew 
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few Months after Sylla way — 
the Conſuls, Pompey — gd Grier, lt d it. 

Did. | Line 23, Reconcid the People to the Cen- 

2 ors were created every fifth 
ear; and their uſineſs was to correct and cha- 


ſtiſe the vicious and immoral Members of the 

Sig the Jer. If gr Knight, hs l f. 
: A t, 

Horſe. If againſt a Plebeian, he was mark'd in a cer- 

tain Regiſter, that he might 'be fin'd, and his Name 

ſtruck out of the Roll of the Century to which he 


RE 
| 2. Line 20. Ra > wA the Fee &c. * 
0 „ is w cians 
88 and conſiſts of Parts ; The firſt, 
gel he now enters may 72 reduc'd into a Sy 1 
e J Ter — ＋ FR the Sicilian re 

re —_— 1 er, this t 10 

— r Waight 240 the Bench. 222 
Hey do require it: 
This ought to 0 love arcs Weight, Se. 

This is home and cloſe Reaſoning. The chief 
Maxim of the Roman Government, as our Author has 
ſhew'd elſewhere, in many Inſtances, to protect 
their Friends and Tri taries : And the Laws of Rome 
were ſuch, that no however great, cou'd 
be without their Reach, either at Rome, or abroad, if 
he acted oppreſſively and tyranically. 

Ibid. Line 25. F you dare maintain, c.] For if 
the Sicilians had 1 no Proſecutions, this was 
a ſtrong Preſumption that they had not been injur'd 


in any great 
F 


Degree. 

Page 93, Line 2. Preſumptuous 
— _ = cs into = 75 
is, Of whomnot only a previous | — — 
w _ to have been made : The O Tp is, de 

0 non - 4 — ed Tudicium fit factum 
{i Tharwe maj nt hap ae ar kale 7 +l 
Jag 3 tations into „it may * ſuffi< 
cient to 4 that Prejudiciam in admits of two 
Senſes, viz, either a Sentence | pronounc'd 1 


Explanatory NoT 6. | 
Part of the Trial, which might ſerve to dire the De- 


ciſion of = whole ; or, yay” — which tho” 
not al roof, was V or or againſt a 0 
Hing fil thus bent, ſhall f no more about 
Liberty I have taken in the Tranſlation. 

Ibid. Line 15. This Afarcellines had been Prætor, 
and was after that ſent to command in Sicth. 

Page 94, Line 75. The two Cities here mention'd, 
are Mamertium and Syracuſe ; which were Confederates 
with Verres in many of his Acts of Oppreſſion. 
Ibid. Line 22. J am not to arrogate.] I have 
often obſery*d, that when Tully ſpeaks of his own 
Perſon and Abilities, he has Art of throwing 
what he ſays into a very doubtful Light, by leaving 
the Reader to imagine a great deal; and with what 
one may venture to call an impudent Modeſty, diſ- 
la teſt Abilities when he pleads greateſt 
eakneſs. | 

P , Line 29. The Guardians of a 
1 u , therefore, 2 our Author, the 
Romans and e World require, that you ſhould 
keep the Law inviolated, and in full force. 

Page 96, Line 14. A Million of Money. ] Tho? 
I have the Liberty of making the Sum round, 
yet in the Original it is Sextertrum Millies; but 
our Author makes it leſs in the Courſe of his Plead- 
ing againſt Yerres, The Sum mention'd here, how- 
ever, amounts to about 789,250 . . 

Ibid. Line 15. 1 ſay, Qt. J What a noble Indigna- 
tion does our Author expreſs always, when he is ſure 
that he has Right and Law upon his Side. : 

Page 97, Line 16. There is here in the Original 
a great Perplexity in the Reading, and no Commenta- 
tor has yet fix'd it. I have tranſlated it to what T 
thought was its true Senſe. | | 

Page 98, Line 2. There is the ſame here. 

Page 99, Line 1. Therefore dies his, c.] Our 
Author now enters upon a very bold and hazardous 
U ing, which was to expoſe the Practices and 
Conduct of Fortenſius, a Man of great Authority and 
Abilities: This he does without ee and th uch a 


Manner, as wou'd not be admitted of in any modern 
Thin ion Las 


Sneer 


Court, without a very Ms os 


Explanatory Nor ES. 


Sneer in the * all this , Which 
3 to keep up to e Tranſla- 


"Vid. Line 6. We may ſuppoſe, that in this Speech, 
which our Orator has dr r Hortenfius, he endea- 
vours to imitate the Stile and Mea: of that great 
Man, whom yet he greatly eſteemed. 

Ibid. Line 20. is Paſſage relates to the Manner 
in which the Roman Judges gave Sentence : If the 
Cauſe was of no 2 Conſequence, they had each a 
little Tablet of upon which they wrote, or were 
ſuppoſed to write, their Opinion by the Letter (A), if 
it was for acquitting, or abſolving By (C) if for 
condemning : And (N. I. vg * iquet, if 
the Cauſe to them appear'd doubtful ; and they pro 
nounc'd their Opinion viva voce; but in more im 
tant Trials, they wrote it upon the Tablets, and di 
ver'd the Tablets unto the proper Officer, who pu 
them into an Urn, and after ſorting them, the Mao 
rity was declar'd. 

id. Line 27, Here our Orator alludes to ſome 
Fact, no clear Account of which is tranſmitted to us: 
Aſconius, and the later Commentators, indeed, pre- 
tend to help us, but after all leave us in the dark. 

Page 101, Line 5. This places our Author's 
Friend in no very amiable Light, ſince it inſinuates, 
* had been very in his Practice at the 


Ibid. Line 10. Aud the following. ] Our Author 
. Defedts, draws that of 


—— * Dee oat was ex- 
cellent in him charging cilius with not being 
Maſter of the ſame Exc encies. 


Page 103, Lines 27. This is a very weigh Argu- 
. * bs Cæcilius, as 3 Quæſtor, inſtead ider of being a 
Check, 3 been upon Verres, appears 
to have ſhar'd his 4 grey 4 1 

1 1 8 was 

tree] =o gave, any Bar- 

to the —_ but another tenth 

— bought of them, for which, by a Decree of 
the — they wee ere to receive Money. 

os 1035, 18. Shar'd with his e ] 
Cicero 


 _- Explanatory NoTus 
Cicera here ſuppoſes, that Yerres and Cacilins had 
been ſo connected by their Villanies, that thoſe of the 
one could not be diſcovered without bringing to Light 


thoſe of the other alſo. 
„ Page 107, Line 18. 4. Prætor.] Verret had been 
Carbo's 


ſtor, in the Conſular Province. 
Thid. Ar Commiſſioner. ] He had likewiſe been Dola- 
bella's Commitſſionet in ” 1 
Athens. 


Fage 108, Line 15. The Sciences then 
flouriſh'd at Athens, and the Greek uage was ſpoke 
with more than ordinary Purity. | 

Ibid. Lilybæum. ] Lihyhbæum is one of the three 
Promontoties of Sicih, lying towards Lybra. 

Ibid. Line 16. 4 Rome inſtead of Sicily. ] Cicero 
here ſneers at Cæcilius, who choſe to learn both Greek 
and Latin in Sicily, where both Languages were much 
lected, and little us d. 

109, Line 18. To appear at the Bar.] The 
Original has it, Rzo Citato ; i. e. upon a Trial. 
age 110, Line 12. J proteſt, my Lords.) In this 
Cicero laughs at Cæcilius, whom be ſuppoſes to 
be ſo wretched an Orator, as to believe that he ac- 
quitted himſelf handſomely, if he made uſe of any 
of the Common- place es of the Lawyers. 1 | 
have here taken the Liberty of ufing the Phraſes of 
out Engliſh Lawyers, inſtead of thoſe us'd by the 

Page 111, Line 24. To arraign his Fingers. 
Cicero here carries his Raillery againſt Czcilius fo 5 
as even to laugh at Hortenſus, who number'd the 
Heads of his Defence upon his Fingers; a very ſhrewd 
ſucceſsful Way of rendering a great Man ridiculous. 

Page 113, Line 7. Expert Sollicitors.] The Solli- 
citors were thoſe who aſſiſted the Accuſer to 
the Accuſation ; and none were allow'd to take this 
Office upon them, till they had receiv'd a Power of 
ſo doing from the Judges. | | 

Ibid. Line 12. Lucius Apuleius.] Who this Lucius 

ug was, we have no Accounts that can be depend- 
on; only this much we may conclude, from Cicero's 


Words, that he was both an old Man and a bad Ora- 


tor. | 
Idid. Line 16. Allienus,---tatez from ghe Forms.] 
X 2 This 


Explanatory Nor Es. 
This Allienus was only concern'd in petty Trials, and 
puny Caſes : For according to Nonius, the Tribunes, 
the Quæſtors, and inferior Judges, fat on Forms, 
or Subſellia, and not in the Selle Curules, or the Roman 
Chairs of State. Our Orator here plays a good deal 
upon Words, * — out ſome Puns e 
ames of his niſt's Managers; ic 

this Menus, i. e. as typo 3 a poor Art 5 
Bench; but it wou'd * from ſeveral Paſſages in 
Cicero, that it was often ſucceſsful. 

Page 114, Line 6. 2 for you.] The Word J 
have tranſlated Pimp, is in the Original Lenocinor; and 
the peculiar Art of that Profeſſion is to procure Fa- 
vours, by extolling their Employers ; ſo that the Con- 
duct of Allienus, with regard to Cæcilius, might juſtly 
be compar'd to that of a Pimp. 

Page 115, Line 11. From the Maenian Column. ] 
The Mznian Column ftood in the Forum: At it 
Thieves, or Servants who had been guilty of ſome 
Fault, were puniſh'd by the Triumviri. At it Impeach- 
ments were laid againſt the leſs notorious Offenders ; 
and it was frequented by the moſt profligate and aban- 
don'd Set of Wretches. It was call'd the Mænian Pil- 
lar, becauſe, when Maenius fold his Houſe to Cato, that 
the Baſilica might be built where it ſtood, he reſerv'd 
for himſelf and his Poſterity one Pillar, as a Place 
where the public Shews might be ſeen. 

Ibid. Line 13. A Spy upon Tully. ] It was cuſto- 
mary among the Romans, to ſet Spies upon the Accu- 
ſers, that © they might not have an Opportunity of 
being corrupted or brib'd ; of theſe Spies the Accuſed 
had the Nomination. 

Page 117, Line 28, A Lady nam'd Agonis.] Of 
this N we have no Account in Hiſtory that can be 
depended upon; but we are at no great Loſs upon that 
account, ſince Cicero is ſo particular upon this Head, 
that we cannot poſſibly miſtake his Meaning. 
Ibid. Line 29. S ' Eryx was a very 
high Hill in Sicihy, on the Top of which Venus had a 
Temple, and on this Account 5 was ſtiled Venus Ery- 
cina, 

Page 118, Line 2. One of Antony's Officers. ] The 
Antony here ſpoke of, was appointed to protect 15 = 


Explanatory NoTes 
Coaſts beſore the War with the Pirates; but having 
declar'd againſt the Cretans, he unfortunately periſh' 
dy ſome Piece of bad Management. "I'S 

Ibid. Line 12. To the virtuous diſintereſted Czcilius. ] 
That this Paſſage is ironical, the Reader cannot fail at 
firſt View to perceive, © ; 

Ibjd. Line 14. Caus'd it to be tryd.] It belong'd to 
the Prætors and ſtors of the Provinces, to appoint 
Judges in private Cauſes ; but the Quzſtor alone could 
not do it, without a delegated Power from the Præ- 
tor. f * 
Ibid. Line 24. Privilege under the Sanction.] I have 
taken the Liberty to tranſlate the Word Mancipia, 
which properly ſignifies Slaves, by a more general and 
comprehenfive one, viz. .Privilege ; becauſe by the 
fame Right that Agonis was depriv'd of them, ſhe 
might have been likewiſe robb'd of any other Privilege 
or Part of her Property. .. | 

Page 119, Line 3. But @ Mutius.] Cicero means 
Mutius Scarvola, a Man of untainted Honour, and 
known Goodneſs ; who, for the Space of nine Months, 
govern'd Afia ſo much to the Satisfaction of the Inhabi- 
tants, that they kept a Day in honour of him, which 
they call'd the Dies Mutia. | 

id. Line 10. Taſfed an enchanted Cup.] In the 
Original it is Circes Poculo, or that Cup given by Circe 
to her Gueſts ; after a Draught of which ſhe touch'd 
them with her Rod, and chang'd them by that Means 
into Swine ; but being beſmear'd with a certain Oint- 
ment, they were reſtor'd to their wonted Form. 

Ibid. Line 11. A true Verres.] Here Cicero childiſh- 
ly plays upon his Antagoniſt's Name: Verres, as we 
before obſerv'd, ſignifying an uncaſtrated Hog. | 

Ibid. A Rogue, or a Shuffler.) In the Original it is 
Per fidioſus vel Prævaricator: The Perf, which 
I have tranſlated Rogue, ſignified among the 
one who pretended to be a Friend, when he was indeed an 
Enemy. The Prevaricater, on the other hand, which 
I haverender'd the Shuffler, ſignifies one who pretended 
to be an Enemy, when at Bottom, and underhand, he 
wasa real Friend. 

e 122, Line 7. Lucius Philo.] There were 
two Men in Rome of this Name, the one Prætor, and 
| X 3 the 
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the other Quæſtor, who in all probability was the Man 
— 116 Cicero, The others mentioned in the 

re 1 are too well known to need any 
tran, 

EE Line 13. Locks Fife] This Lucius * 
fon a Lawy 2 Tribune of 

ed a 1 to Extortion. 

ine 15. Aggin/f r ius Gabinius, ] This 

Publius 12 * had the Government of ſome 

time before this. 

Ibid. Line 16. * Quintus Cæcilius.] It 
Ae to inform the Reader, that tha Quintus 
Czcilzus here ſpoken of, is not — fame with him who 
fought a Right of accuſing Verr 
id. Live 20. Becauſe the ; > The Acheans 
was a Name for the Greeks in general ; but is here only 
taken for the Inhabitants of Ponzus, who accus'd Ga- 
"_ of rg Pope A we te I Rowe? 

124, Line 2. es of Rome, Cicers 
here point at thoſe Tunes when en ad was univ 

in the Republic, and Extortion fo little known 
prac t there was not ſo much as a Law againſt 


id. Line 2 illaftrious Cato. ] This Cate 
gccug'd Sergius alba, for plundering the itants of 
Lufitania, the third Part of ancient Spam ; and by 
this Accuſation procur'd a great many Enemies to him+ 
ſelf. He likewiſe, at their Inſtances, accus'd Publius 
Furiut, Nene Price upon Corn. 

Page 125, Line 28. Cneius Domitiue.} This De- 
mitius accus'd Marcus Silanus, a Man of Conſular 

ity, on account of ſome Injuries he had done ta 
one Epritomarus, of whom we = no other Account 
than what Cicero gives us in this P 

bid. Line 28. Publius Lentulus.] This was proba» 
bly the Father of that Lentulus Sura, who was ned 
in Priſon for his being embark d in the 


8 The Head of the Senate.) The Words of the 

* are Princeps Senatus, who was choſen by the 

nſors, and was commonly the oldeſt of their own 
— 


bs 126, Line 1. . Aqullius.] This . 
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cus Aquilius was accus'd of Extortion by Lentulus, but 

defended by Antony, who drew aſide his Garment, and 

ſhew'd the Scars of thoſe Wounds he had receiv'd for 
the Republic, in the War with the Slaves in S:cily, 

Ibid. Line 15, To fland for the Aidileſhip.} The 
dileſhip was an Office of the ſecond Dignity in the 
Roman State ; and none could bear it, who were not 

arriv'd at the 36th Year of their Age, which Cicero at 

this time was. | . 

Ibid. For @ languiſhing, and almoſt incurable 
State. ] I have here us d a very pardonable Li with 
the Original, whic h runs, egrote, ac prope deſperate 
Reipublice : The Republic was by the Remans ſaid to 
be exrota, when ſhe ſwarm'd with bad and wicked 

Members; and ſhe was ſaid to be deſperata, and 
prope deſperata, when ſhe was either altogether, or in a 
great meaſure, cruſh'd by them. | 

Page 127, Line 24. Pledges.) Cicero's Coun- 
had reg Vlog of him, on which he ſet a high 

2 his Wife, his Children, his Relations, and his 

riends. ; 

I did. Line 27. The Honour for which.) This Honour 
bid, Tier Hoe.) The Hope of the Pratorſh 
Ibid. at e Hope ip, 

and Conſulate. 4 


Notes upon the ORATION for 
ARCHIAS. 


Page 103, Line 4. hich I own to be but ſlender.) 


Cm RO, from his conſummate Knowledge of 
Human Nature, ſaw that nothing was ſo well cal- 
culated for gaining the Affections of an Audience 
to an Orator, and prejudicing them in his Favour, as a 
becoming Modeſty, when he made mention of himſelf : 


He therefore mentions his own Abilities with a _ | 
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ful Reluctance, and profeſſes his Senſe of their being 
but lender and ordinary. It were to be wiſh'd, that 
this Modeſty had taken place thro? all the reſt of his 
Works; if it had, the World would have look'd 
| him not only as a better Man, but a more finiſh'd 
tor ; for Virtue and Modeſty, at leaſt the Appear- 
ance of them, have a ſurprizing (I had almoſt faid an 
incredible) Influence on hb Succeſs of an Orator. 

Ibid. Line 5. From my early Youth.) Cicero wal all 
along very keen in the Purſuit of Knowledge, and 
careful to make himſelf Maſter of thoſe Branches of 
F were known to the in which he 
liv'd. hile a Youth, he apply'd himſelf to the Study 
of Philoſophy, at Rome; as he fays himſelf, in his 
Brutus, his Thirſt after Knowledge was ſo and 
inſatiable, that he, of his own accord, committed the 
C of his Education to Philo; a Circumſtance, 
which not only diſcover'd his Love of Learning, but 
at the ſame time, the Goodneſs of his Taſte ; for 
Philo was at that Time as univerſally, as juſtly, admir'd. 
Plutarch relates of Cicero that even when a Child at 
School, his Genius was ſo ſurprizingly vaſt, and the 
Fame and Glory he had acquir'd among his School-fel- 
lows ſo great, that People were wont to viſit the School, 
with no other View than that of ſeeing him. This 
Superiority of Genius, and unbounded Love of Learn- 
ing, were all along diſtinguiſhing Parts of Cicero's 
Character: For even after he came to bear Offices in 
the Republic, his leiſure Hours were ſcrupulouſly de- 
© voted to the Study of Philoſophy ; to which he like - 
wiſe apply'd himſelf when the Orators had not an Op- 
portunity of pleading, __ account of the Republic's 
| being embroild by the ſurpation. of Ceſar. 

Ibid. Line 9. Has a Right to claim, c.] Archias 
had been Præceptor to Cicero, who, when but a Boy, 
had ſuch a Turn for Poetry, that he wrote his Pontius 
Glaucus, in Tetrameter Verſe ; which Plutarch ſays 
was extant in his Time. 

Page 131, Line 22. A regular Proceeding.] The 
Words in the Original are Quæſtio Legitima, which, 
among the Romans, ſignified no more than a Caſe pra- 
vided for by the Law, and in which any one had a 
Right to the Delinquent to a Trial, Wia 

I 
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Ibid. Line 26. This is very artful in Cicers; he knew 
that he had the worſt of the Argument, and therefore 
wanted to divert the Attention of the Judges by the 
Beauty of his Fancy; which, as it was unuſual to in- 
troduce in a public Proceeding, he here apologizes 


for it. 

132, Line 23. At Antioch.) This City was 
the lis of Syria; built, according to Strabo, by 
Seleucus Nicator ; and the Place of Archias's Nativity. 

Page 133, Line 12. Inhabitants of Tarentum.] This 
was a City of Grecia Major, ſituated in Calabria, on 
the Sea and lying towards Sicily and Naples, 

Ibid. Line 20. Marius and Catulus.] Theſe two 
were Conſuls in the 651ft Year after the building of 
the City. 

Ibid. Line 21. The Actiont of Marius.) The fourth 
Conſulate of Marius was then running, and he havi 
taken Fugurtha, routed the Cimbrians, the Teutons, an 
Ambrones, might well be ſaid to afford a worthy Theme 
to the Poets and Orators of his Time. 

Ibid. Line 23. The other, &c.) This other was 
Catulus, of whom Cicero makes very honourable men- 


tion, in his Books de Claris Oratoribus, and de Or-. 


tore. | | 

Ibid. Line 25. Afterwards the Luculli.] Theſe were 
two Brothers, Lucius and Marcus Lucullus: Lucius 
triumph'd over Mithridates and Tigranes; and Marcus, 
his Brother, over Macedonia. Plutarch relates of Lu- 
cius, that he hada and well choſen Library, which 
9 7Ou en of Learning. 

Page 134, Line 7. Metellus Numidicus. ] This Mer- 
tellus the Sirname of Numidicus, becauſe, when he 
was Conſul, he routed Fugurtha, in two pitch'd Battles, 
and laid waſte all Numidia: According to Plutarch, he 
was Uncle to the Luculli. 

Ibid. Line 9. Pious Son, c.] This Metellus, the 
Son of Metellus Numidicus, is Sirnamed Pious, becauſe 
by his Prayers and Intreaties, he procur'd his Father's 
Return from Baniſhment · 

Ibid, Line 8. Marcus Amilius.] milius Scaurus 
was at that time Head of the Senate, and a Man of 
great Authority in Rome, 


Ibid, 


— 
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Ibid. Line 9. Q. Catulus.] Qxintus Catulus was 
an Orator, — Conſul. ] | 

Ibid. Line 10. Lucius Craſſus.] Lucius Craſſus was 
a great Orator, as we may learn from a of Cice- 
ro de Oratore, where he is introduc'd as ſpeaking. 

Ibid. Line 12. Druſus.] This Druſus was the Uncle 
of Marcus Cato; and, according to Yelleius Paterculus, 
he was a Tribune of the People; and was ſlain at home, 
in the Beginning of the Social War, 

Ibid, Octavii's.] In Rome there were three 
Octauii, viz. Cneius, who was Conſul, in conjunction 
with Cinna, by whom he was baniſh'd from the City, 
when attempting to introduce ſome pernicious Laws. 
Another Cueius, not deſcended of the ſame Father, 
who was Curio's Colleague in the Conſulate. And 
Lucius, the Brother of Cneius, who was Conſul in Con- 
junction with Cotta. 

Ibid Line 13. Cato. ] This was the Father of that 
Cato of Itica, who kill'd himſelf, 

Ibid. Line 23. Went to Sicily. Lucius Lucullus 
went to A/ia in ity of Quzſtor ; when Prætor, he 
had the Government of Szcily ; and when Conſul, that 
of entruſted to him; and Archias attended him in 
thoſe Provinces. 

5 3 25. Heraclea.] Heraclea was a — ug 

taly, ering upon Campania : According to Strabo, 
—— call'd Troy ; but the Colonies of the 
Tarentines ſettling in it, it was afterwards call'd Hera- 
clea, and ſince they enjoy'd the fame Privileges with the 
City of Rome, and was number'd among the Aſſociate 
Cities, Archias, of courſe, might claim the Privileges 
of a Roman Citizen. 

Ibid. Stricteſt Faith of Nations.) This Alliance with 
Heraclea was enter'd into, and confirm'd, in the Time 
of Pyrrhus, under the Conſulate of Fabricius, in the 
175th Year after the building of the City. 
Page 135, Line 2. Plotian Law.] When Cueins 
Pompeius, Strabo, and Lucius Porcius Carbo were Con- 
ſuls, Marcus Plautius Silvanus, and Cneius Papirius 
Carbs, Tribunes of the People, made a Law 
to Strangers. See the following Note. 

Ibid. Line 9g. fy Days.) There were three 
Clauſes in this Law: If any one was regiſter'd — => 
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Books of an Aſſociate City, had a Dwelling in Itaꝶ, 
and within ſixty Days after the Law was made atteſted 
himſelf before the — he was judg'd a Roman Ci- 
tizen. 

Page 136, Line 4. Italian War.] The Inhabitants 
of Ttaly 41 of making themſelves Maſters of the 
City of Rome, they at laſt conſpired, and wag'd War 
upon the Remans, which was call'd the Social War : 


And likewiſe the Marfan, becauſe firſt rais'd by the 


Marſi. 

Ibid Line 23. Enter d his Declaration.) He took 
-Care, as the — preſcrib'd, that his Name ſhould be 
recorded; not in thoſe Regiſters which were n t- 
= kept by the Prætor, (and in which many ſtole an 

_ rune of wr — 8 Names) but in thoſe 


ty was unqueſtion'd. 
Fu Line 27. 2 5 Tab — — and Gabinius 
were Prætors when Ar 

Page 137, Line 14. 1 in Greece. ] He here 
means Græcia Magna, Eck! was a Part of {taly, reach- 
ing from the Confines of Latium to Tarentum and 

ume. 

Ibid. Line 18. Locrians.] Archias had the Immuni- 
ties of a Citizen confer'd upon him by the Inhabitants 
of Locris ; 2 remoteſt Skirts of Itah. 

Ibid, + Fane 6 . £ one on the 4 Law.] Petro- 
nius at ea w, r Strangers to enjo 
the Privileges of Citizens; apius, a Tribune * 
the People, when Cotta and Manlius were Conſuls, re- 
ſtor'd it, it, in the Year of the City 688. 

can Pu 38, Line 10. Under Julius and Craſſus.] Lu- 


| lius Ceſar, and Publius Licinius Craſſus were 
Cen rs, when Oueius Pompeius and Porcius Cato were 
Sun: 3 in the Year of the City 664. 

Page 138, Line 23. Gazing at Feſtival Shews.] The 
Original is Tempęſtivis Conviviis ; which were ſuch En- 
tertainments as begun before the accuſtomed Hour, and 
were lengthen d out till very late at Night. 

Page 141. Line 24. Africanus.] The youngeſt Son 
of Paulus ÆEmilius was ſirnam'd gan This Youth, 
_—_— to Cicero, added a Dignity to his warlike 


Glory by his Eloquence. 
Did. Los 25. "Gaia Lzlius.] This Lælius was * 
name 


— 
” — yo — 
— 
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named Saprens ; and is by Cicero, de Claris Oratoribus, 
faid to far exceed Scipio, in point of Eloquence. 

Ibid. Line 27. Was Marcus Cato.] This Marcus 
Cato was a Man of great Authority and Courage: 
When very old, he apply'd himſelf to the Greet 
Language; and he learn'd the Latin when pretty old. 
Cicero makes frequent mention of his Eloquence in 
his Piece de Claris Oratoribus, and in his Book de 
Senectute. | | | 

Page 142, Line 21. The Death of Roſen] This 
was Roſcius Comædus for whom Cicero pleaded, and 
whom Quintus Catulus pronounced more beautiful than 
the riſing Sun, notwithitanding his ſquinting Eyes and 
diſtorted Looks. | 

Ibid. Line 26. Management of his Limbs.) He had 
ſuch a graceful and majeſtic Air, in the very Motions 
of his y, that after him, whoever excell'd in any 
Art, was call'd a Roſcius in his own Way. 

Page 143, Line 8. Cleath'd the ſame Subjeft.] Ar- 
chias, when demanded to cloath his Thoughts in other 
Expreſſions, could do it with ſuch Eaſe and Fluency, 
as ſurpriz'd all who were Witneſſes ot it. 

Ibid. Line 26. Epithet o Holy.] Plato ſtiles Poets the 
Sons and Interpreters of the Gods. , 

Page 144, Line 5. Rocks and Deſarts.] He here al- 
ludes to the Fable of Orpheus, whom the Poets feign 
to have charm'd Tygers, Lions, Woods, and Trees, 
by the Muſic of his Harp. By this Fiction they 
wanted to repreſent to us the Force and Efficacy of 
Poetry, to tame the fierceſt of Natures, and ſooth the 
moſt ſavage Breaſt. 

Ibid. Line 10. Colophonians.] Theſe were the In- 

habitants of Colophon, a City of Joma ; fam'd for its 
being the Seat of the Oracle of Apollo, and the native 
'ountry of Nicander the Poet. | 

Ibid. Line 11. The Chians.] Chios was an Iſland in 
the Agæan Sea; and, if we may give Credit to Ste- 
phanus, was the moſt ſplendid City belonging to the 


TJonians. 


Ibid. Line 12. Salaminians.] A People of the Iſland 


rus. | 
Ibid, Line 13. Smyrnians. ] Smyrna was a Town in 


Enia, The Hiſtory of the Seven Greet Cities laying 
" Claim 
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Claim to Homer is ſo well known, that we need not 
take up any time in deſcribing it here. 
This is a Piece of Sophiſtry that an Orator durſt 


not have uſed before an Athenian Tribunal: That 


acute People would eafily have diſcover'd, that the 


Whole was an Impoſition upon their Senſes, Firſt, to 


inſinuate, that becauſe Homer was a Poet, and Archias 
was a Poet, therefore that Archias had a Right to the 
ſame Honours with Homer, 2dly, To bring a Caſe of 
a dead Poet, or Citizen, as a Parallel with that of a 
living one. Five hundred Cities might have claim'd 
Homer, yet not one of them have ſuffer d either in their 
Intereſts or Privilege. But the Caſe of Archias was of 
a very delicate — the Immunities of a Roman 
confederated City were very conſiderable ; and the 
Cities who had gain'd them had deſerv'd them by their 
great Services to the State. 'The Numbers of Greeks 
at that Time reſiding in Rome and [taly had fill'd all 
theſe Cities with Inhabitants, who had no other Recom- 
mendation, as we may learn from ſeveral Paflages in 
this Oration, but the Favour of ſome great Man, who 
had a Taſte for the fine Arts. This was a very great 
Diſcouragement to the brave and induſtrious Inhabi- 
tants ; and for that Reaſon, the Law, upon which Ar- 
chias was proſecuted, was paſs'd to prevent Interl 
Cicero, therefore, had he been Council againſt an Ora- 
tor who had uſed ſuch general Arguments, wou'd have 
expoſed their Weakneſs, by ſhewing that the Merits 
of Archias, and the Dignity of his Profeſſion, had 
nothing to do. in the preſent Caſe. He might have 
join'd with his Antagoniſt in beſtowing all the En- 
comiums upon both, which they could admit of, yet all 
was 7 to the preſent Queſtion, which was a Mat- 
ter of Fact, and depending upon a Law which was 
—_ inſt Archias. 

- Ibid. Line 27. Sung the Cimbrian War.] The 
Words in the Original are Cimbricas Res attigit ; which 
I have tranſlated, ſung the Cimbrian War ; becauſe 
Archias, when a Youth, had really done fo, and in that 
Performance run out upon the Glory and Dignity of 
the Roman Empire. 

Ibid. Line 30. Untrafable Soul of Marius.) efrchias's 
Converſation. was very agreeable to this Marius, who 
no: 
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not = hated the Studies which Archias follow'd, but 
likewiſe had a thorough Averſion to the Greet Tongue, 
which Archias ſpoke. Vide Salluff. 

Page 145, Line 4. Themiſtocles.} Themiftocles was 
an Athenian General; and fo great a Man, that none 
of all the Greets was d, and few thought equal, 
to him. Vide Corn. Nep. 

Ibid. Line 24. With an inconfiderable Forte.] When 
Tigranes, at the Head of a vaſt Army, faw Lucullus 
advancing with an inconſiderable One, he cried out, If 
theſe came as Ambaſſadors, their Numbers were ſuffi- 
cient ; but if they came with a View to fight, they 
were by far too few. | 

Ibid. Line 26. 7 of the Armenians.] Theſe 
were the Subjects of Tigranes. 

Ibid. Line 28. Securin _— This is a ſmall 
Iſland, with a City of the Name, in the White 
Sea between Aa and Europe. 

Page 146, Line 6, Sea Fight 1 Temedos 
js a ſmall Hand and City of the leſſer Aſia, over-againft 
Sigæum, a Promontory of Troas. 

id. Line 11. Our Ennius.] Emnius was an antient 
Poet, born at Rudia, a Town of Calabria. He wrote 
« Book of Annals in Verſe, and many other Things, of 
which we have only now ſome Fragments remaining. 
His Character in general is too well known to need any 
farther Deſcription, only there is one Part which we 
think deſerves to be mention'd ; and that is, that he 
—_— 3 Arms — when = was 
drunk. Horace humourouſly: touches 
of his Character in theſe Lines. My my 


| Ennius ipſe er nunquam nift potus ad arma 
Peg Wome * 


He was very much reſpected by Scipio Africanus, who 
according to Valerius Maximus, erected his Statue 
among the Monuments of the Cornelian Family; 
which Circumſtance receives an additional Proof from 


the Lines of Ovid: | 


Emnius emeruit Calabris in montibus ortus, 
Contiguus | 


Poni Scipio magne, tibi. Ibid. 


Explanatory No ES. 

Tbid. Line 17. Cato the Ancefter.} This was Cate 
Major, who, according to Livy, was a of uncom- 
mon Jud t; and had a happy Turn for managing 
either public or private Buſineſs. In War he was an 
expert General; in Peace, a ſkilful Lawyer; and in 
Pleading, a great Orator. | 

Ibid. Line 20. In ſhort, all the Maximus's.] Theſe 
were the Men who in the ſecond Punic War, became 
famous on account of the Victory they gain'd ; and 
whoſe Valour and Conduct had been ſung by Eunius. 
The chief of them were Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
——— Claudius ro mn: (who bes —— the 

orld that Hannibal c conquer'd ; Durntus 
Fulvius Flaccus, who took Capua. | 


Iibid. Line 26. A Native of Rudiz.] Rudis is a 


City of Calabria, built by the Greets. 

147, Line 17. The Great Alexander.] Cicero 
here , from the Example of Alexander, how much 
Poets were eſteem'd and honour*d by great Men ; for 
he always kept a Tribe of Poets about him ; and tho! 


ſome of them were none of the beſt, yet he was ſo. 


charm'd with their Productions, that he beſtow'd very 
ample Rewards upon them, which gave occaſion to 
theſe Lines in Horace ; 


Gratus Alexandro Regi Ma it ille 
Cbœrilus, incultis e & male natis 
Retulit acceptis regule Numiſma Philippes. 


Thid. Line 20. Happy Youth.] He was on 
two Accounts : Firſt, on account of his Virtue and 


Valour ; and ſecondly, becauſe he had Homer to place 


his Worth and the Glory of his Actions in ſuch a 
to charm After-Ages. 

Ibid. Line 23. The Iliau.] This incomparable Poem 
takes its Name from Jlium, becauſe it treats of the 
War carried on there between the Grecians and the 
Trojans, for the Rape of Helen. 

Ibid. Line 25. And did not Pompey the Great. ] Ci- 
cero here ſhews the Honour in which Poets were had, 
from the Example of Pompey, who, when going into 
Spain, to wage a dangerous 


ar, (by a Law 2 
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the Conſuls Lucius Gellius Publicola and Lucius Cornelius 
Lentulus ) obtain'd a Power of beſtowing the Freedom 
of the City upon thoſe who had behav'd well in the 
ar, | 
bid. Line 27. Theophanes.] This Theophanes was 
an Hiſtorian a Poet. He 0 the Deeds of Pom- 
, and was on that Account preſented with the Li- 
berty of the City, by the unanimous Conſent of the 


Soldiers. | | 

Page 148, Line 30. Born at Corduba.] This was a 
City of zen Betica, and tho? it Up become a 
Proverb for the bad Poets it produced, yet it gave birth 
to ſome Men of uncommon Parts, among whom were 
the two Seneca's, and Lucan. 

ah 149, Line 11. Decimus Brutus. ] This Deci- 
mus Brutus was Conſul in conjunction with Scipio, in 
the Year of the City 616; and 822 into 
Spain, he routed ſixty thouſand of Gallecians 1 
which Succeſs procur'd him the Sirname of Galle- 
cius. Vide Paterculus, & Strabo. 

did. Line 15. Attius's intimate Friend.) This Mttius, 
or Accius, wrote ſome Tragedies, and is made mention 
of by Horace, in this Line, 


Nil comis Tragici mutat Lucilius Acci, 


Ibid. Line 15. The great Mites) Whes this Ful- 
vius went into Ætolia to carry on a War, he took Eu- 
nius along with him; which Cicero tells us, in his firſt 
Book of Tuſculan Queſtions, was thrown upon him by 
way of Rep SR 


Notes upon th ORATION for 
UE 3 MAR CELLus. 

| Page 157, Line 3, Silence which. 

Ce RO had, in Quality of an Orator, or Plea- 


der, been long ſilent, upon account of the 7 
| a 


Explanatory N OTES. 


War between Pompey and Cæſar: For the Senators had 


retir d, ſome to one City, ſome to another; and ſome 
of them had followed Pompey, among whom was Cicero, 
and a great many of the leading Men: For this Reaſon 
a Senate was not held at Rome: And even when Cicero 
was ſome time after reſtor'd by Cz/ar, he kept himſelf 
private, and made no Appearance in the Senate, 

Ibid. Line 10. Embartd in the ſame Cauſe.) Marcel- 
lus, as well as Cicero, had followed Pompey, and oppos'd 
Cz/ar ; and is therefore ſaid by Cicero to be embark'd 
in the ſame Cauſe with himſelf. 

Ibid Line 14 The ſocial Rival of my Studies.) Marcellus 
was fo great an Orator, that he even diſputed the Prize 
of Eloquence with Cicero himſelf, by whom he is high- 
ly commended in his Book de Claris Oratoribus. 

Ibid. Line 19. Erected as it were 4 Flag.] As in 
War, the raiſing the Flag is a Sign that the Hopes of 
Victory are not loſt, fo, ſays Geers, Cæſar, by re- 
ſtoring Marcellus, inſpir'd the Romans with the pleaſing 
page of his good Intentions towards the Re- 
public. 3 

Ibid. Line 25. Recounting all his Offences.) Marcus 
Marcellus, when Conſul, endeavour'd to get himſelf 
ſent as Succeſſor to Cæſar, at that Time waging War 
in Gaul, He likewiſe did all he could to get 
Ceſar proclaim'd an Enemy to his Country, if he did 
not forthwith diſband his Army. In a Speech he ſtiFd 
him Robber ; nay, which is more, he laſh'd with 
Rods a iſtrate of Novocomum, where Cæſar had 

lanted a Colony, that ſo he might ſhew him to be no 

itizen, and teſtify his Diſapprobation of what Ceſar 
had done. Theſe are the Offences of Marcus Marcel- 
lus againſt Cæſar. 

Ibid. Line 28. Stifled all yur Suſpiciont.] Ceſar ſuſ- 
1 that Marcellus harboured a Delign of killing 


Page 1 75 Line 10. For who excels him in Birth.] 
Tho? the 
Rank, yet it was render'd noble and illuſtrious by ma- 
ny ſignal Honours that had been conferr'd upon it; 
for no fewer than ſix of its Deſcendants had been Con- 
fuls ; one of whom was honour'd with the Conſulſhip, 
five, and another three, —_ Times, 10 
1d. 


amily of the Marcelli was only of a Plebeian 


© Explanatory Nor ESV. 


Ibid. Line 26. The Number of Battles. ] Cæſar had 
fought fifty pitch'd Battles, according to Pliny, Lib 7, 
Chap. 26; and, beſides his Civil Victories, he had ſlain 
— Battle eleven hundred and ninety two thouſand 

en. 

Ibid. Line 27. The 8 Scenes.) Cæſar had 
wag' d War in Spain, Britain, Gaul, Egypt, Germany, 
Afia, Africa, and Greece. In Africa he overcame Pom- 
pey ; at Pharſala, in Egypt, Ptolemy ; in Pontus, Phar- 
aces, the Son of Mithridates; in Africa, Scipio and 
Tuba ; and in Spain, the Sons of Pompey. 

Ibid. The Celerity of Conqueſt.) Ceſar ſays of him- 
ſelf, in his Commentaries, that he did certain Things, 
celerius opinione, ſooner than one could well believe; 
nay, he was ſometimes ſo ſurprizingly expeditious with 
his Battles, that he had almoſt no ſooner got a View of 
his Enemies, than he gain'd a Victory over them; as in 
the Caſe of Pharnaces, on which Occaſion he pro- 
nounc'd theſe three celebrated Words, Veni, Vidi, Vici, 
I came, I ſaw, I conguer d. 

Page 159, Line 1. The moft diſcontiguous Countries. ] 
Cæſar had gain'd Victories in Germany, and in Africa, 
Places lying in oppoſite rters of the World. 

Ibid. Line 6. Merits ſurpaſſing even theſe.) Cicero 
here means Clemency and Mercy, which might in 
a peculiar Senſe be called hit own ; whereas Victory, 
Conqueſt, and the Honours of ſucceſsful War, were 
ſhared by others as well as himſelf. 

Ibid. Line 21. No Captain, no Colonel.] Theſe 

two Words in our Language, perhaps, come the neareſt 
of any other to the Latin Words Centurio & Prefec- 
tus; however, left there ſhould not be an exact Cor- 
reſpondence between them in every Particular, it will 
not be improper to acquaint the Reader with the Sta- 
tion of theſe Officers in the Roman Army: The Cen- 
turio then, according to Vegetius, Lib 2. Cap. 8. was 
an Officer who had the Command of an hundred Men, 
and was, in the Days of Vegetius, call'd Centenarius: 
The Horſe only had their Centuriones. The Foot, on 
the other hand, had their Præfecti; of whom there 
were ſeveral kinds; for ſome were ſtil'd Præfecti 
Legonis, whoſe Buſineſs it was to diſcharge the Office, 
and exerciſe the Authority, of the Lieutenants N 1 heir 
ence 


Explanatory Nor Es. 


Abſence. Others of them were calbd the Prefed: 
Caftrorum, to whom the chuſing the Ground for pitch- 
ing the Camp, the Diſpoſition of the Ramparts and 
Entrenchments belong'd. The third kind was the 
Præfecti Anonæ, whoſe Buſineſs it was to take care 
that Proviſions, Cloaths, and Horſes, ſhould always be 
in Readineſs for the Soldiers. Fo 
Ibid. Line 21. No Troop, no Battalion.) As we 
have no Engliſh Words that come fully up to the Latin 
Words, Cobers and Turma, a tor cannot be 
blam'd for uſing the Words Troop and Battalion, fince 
by means of them Cicero*s Thought is convey'd to 
e Mind of the Reader in all its Force and y. 
See Maleſtus & Vegetius upon the Words Czhers and 


Turma. 
160, Line 1. Brutally barbarous.] Such were 
the Africens, Agyptians, Britons, Gauls, and Ger» 


Mans. 

Ibid, Line 2. Inmenſy numerous.] Cæſar is ſaid to 
have conquer'd i\Gau/ 400 different Peoples; but tis 
to be obſerved, that theſe Peoples were very incon- 
ſiderable, ſince they either deriv'd their Names from 
_ Town, or ſome petty Tract of Ground in 

aul. 

161, Line 16. From the Eyes of Caius Mar- 
cellus.] This Caius Marcellus was Brother to Marcus 
Marcellus, in whoſe Favour he addreſs'd Cæſar, in a 
very humble, and at the ſame time a very warm, Man- 
ner, 

Ibid. Line 26. May you give the Preference.) Before 
the Civil Wars, Cz/ar, for his Succeſſes in Gaul, had 
twenty- five Days of Congratulation decreed him; an 
Honour, which before never been granted to any, 
as he himſelf ſays, in Lib. I. Bell. Civil. and when the 
Civil Wars were at an end, he had, according to Dis, 
hor og for the ſame Purpoſe decreed to him. But 
the Day here ſpoke of, was to be preferr'd to any of 

theſe ; becauſe, on it he had extended Mercy and 
Forgiveneſs, which are perſonal Virtues, and cannot, 
like the Glories of War, be ſhar'd in by others. 

Page 164, Line 29. At the Behaviour of certain 
Perſons.) The chief of theſe certain Perſons Cicero 
here has in his View, were Lucius Lentulut, Lucius 

Y 2 Domitius 


Explanatory No R 5. 


Domitius Anobarbus, Marcus, and Antonius, who rejeft- 
ihg all the Terms of Peace propos'd Bae! arid 
promoted the War with the Keenneſs ima- 
ginable. 

Page 165, Line 6. But the Conſequences Fa Victory.] 
Tho? Cicero often aſſerts, that the Cauſe of Pompey was 
far better and juſter than that of Cæſar, yet here he 
drops the Juſtice of the Cauſe, and pays Cæſar a very 

eat, and at the ſame time a * Nr » Compli- 

ent upon the happy Effects of his gaining the Vic= 
tory over Pompey ; whoſe Victory, if he had gain'd it, 
would have been intolerable, upon account of the 
Pride and Arrogance of thofe who were of his 


Party. 

e 167, Line 7. Heavy Charge and gloomy Suſpi- 
Fe, When Mar'cllus' Brother threw Fimſclf 1 5 
Feet of Cæſar, and warmly and humbly apply'd for a 
Pardon to him, Cæſar made very grievous Complaints 
of Marcellus, and ſaid, he ſuſpected he intended to lay 
Snares for him. 

Page 169, Line 25. Liv'd enough either for Nature.] 
Cæſar was now in the fifty-fourth Year of his 
e 


zz, 170, Line 1. Philoſophical Contempt of Death. 
In the Original the Woll run * — 
guæ ſo iſtam doctorum hominum in contemnenda morte 
entiam; which I choſe to tranflate in a general 
ay, for the Sake of the Engliſb Reader who is unac- 

. — with the Sentiments and Reaſonings of the 

toics upon Death, and the Contempt of it. 

Ibid. Line 3. That you have liv'd long enough for your 
felf.] Suetonius, in his Life of Julius, Ge 86, informs 
us, that Czſar gave ſome of his Friends good grounds 
to ſuſpect, that he did not wiſh to live any longer, and 
that he was not griev'd at his enjoying fo bad a State 
of Health. 

Page 172, Line 4. When it reads and hears of your 
Congqueſts, your Commands.) Cæ ſar had e' re this time 
been General in Gaul, Britain, Germany, and Africa. 

Ibid. The Rhine. ] Cæſar firſt built a Bridge over 
the Rhine, croſs'd it with his Army, and ſubdued the 
Germans. | *% 

* Ibid, The Ocean.) Cæſar fult paſs'd with a Flee 
= 852 | | N 


. 


Explanatory, No xs. 
Into Britain, which is ſurrounded with the Ocean. 
Ibid. Line 5. The Nile. ] He overcame King Ptols« 
mey in /Zgypt, which the River Nile waſhes. 
| Ibid, Line 6, Your Largeſſes.] After any Victory 
it was cuſtomary for the Roman Generals to give fach 
of their Soldiers as had behav'd well, a Congiarium, 
which, among the Romans, was a general Name for 
all Preſents given on that Occaſion, whether Money, 
Corn, &c, In this Paſſage Cicero, probably, has an Eye 
not only to theſe, but likewiſe to his Huntings, Feaſts, 
Theatrical Entertainments, &c. all which came under 
the general Denomination of Largeſſes. 

Ibid. Line 7. And your Trumphs.] Ceſar tri- 
umph'd five Times, over Gaul, Pontus, Agypt, Africa 
and Spain. Vide Velleius Paterculus, Lib. 3. 

Ibid. But if the Conſtitution of this City.) What a 

orious P is this, at once, of the Honely of our 

rator, and the Greatneſsof Cæſar's Soul? The for- 
mer does not, as a Man of abandon'd Principles, and 
no Addreſs, wou'd have done, ſooth him in his 
Uſurpation, by holding forth how much happier 
Rome muſt be under his abſolute Sway, than ſhe was 
under her former Government, and then proceed to 
extol the Equity and Juſtice of his Cauſe, and the 
Principles upon which he took J N No; he either 
draws a Veil over all theſe 
not have advanc'd without the moſt groſs Contra- 
diction of all he himſelf had been acting and profeſſing) 
or caſts them into ſuch a Light, as makes it plain, that 
he tacitly blames Cz/ar : At the ſame time, with 
inimitable Addreſs, he launches out upon Cæſar's 
Qualities; his Courage, his 1 and his Virtues 
of Humanity, &c. all which his Foes confeſs'd, and the 
moſt rigid Republican muſt have own'd. But at the 
ſame time, our Orator, with an honeſt Boldneſs, tells 
him, that it was expected the Fruits of all theſe 
Qualities, and Virtues, were to be the Reſtoration of 
the Roman Conſtitution, and a total Forgiveneſs of all 
that was paſt ; otherwiſe, as he inſinuates, they muſt 
be look'd upon as ſpecious Views: This was a Lan- 
uage which a Tyrant of a leſs | 15260 Turn of 
Mind than Cæſar had, might have ſeverely reſented ; 
but we find, that he was ſo far from Reſentment, that 
'S-Y this 


!, 


oints, (which he could 


Explanatory NoTEes. 

this glorious Inſtance of our Author's Freedom and 
Friendſhip, only excited his Deſire to hear him ſpeak 
upon a like Subject again, which Opportunity ſoon 
preſented, in the Caſe of Ligarius. 

Ibid. Line 27. You ſhall then be unconcern'd at all 
this.] Here Cicero gently, and without any Breach of 

Manners, reprehends Cæſar, who, according to 

„ believ'd that the Souls of Men were not immor- 
tal, but ceas'd to exiſt immediately after their Separa- 
tion from the Body. 

Page 173, Line 4. The Aﬀettions of the Citizens 
were different.) In the Civil Wars, ſome of them 
ſided with Pompey, and others with Cæſar. 

Ibid. Line 18. Or to Death.) It was with Reluctance 
that Czſar put to Death 2 the Son of Sulla Afri- 
canus, and L Cæ ſar, a Youth, 

Ibid. Line 20. Seme quitted their Arms.) Upon 
Pompey's being overcome, ſome voluntarily quitted their 
Arms, and did not; but theſe laſt having fol- 
lowed Scipio and Cato into Africa, had their Arms 
taken from them, upon their being vanquiſh'd, 

Page 174, Line 17. To form with our own Bodies. ] 
Plutarch, in his Life of Ceſar, informs us, that ſome 
of his Friends obteſted him to ſet Guards upon his Per- 
ſon ; and when many of them offer'd their Aſſiſtance 
in that Affair, he refus'd it, ſaying, it was better once 
8 than to be daily rack'd with the Expectations of 


Notes upon the ORA TION for the 
MANILIAN-LAw. 


Page 197, Line 4. The Majeſty of his Place. 


OE Ro here means the Reftra, which, in the 
« Conſulſhip of Lucius Furius Camillus and Caius 

Menius, were built of the Stems of Antian — 

an 
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and ſet apart as the rw Place for _—_ Laws, 
Bin Cauſes, and delivering Speeches to the People: 

ere none were allow'd to ſpeak but Men of the firſt 
Note, and ſuch as bore Offices of Dignity in the State. 
From the Ro/trum the Speaker addreſs'd himſelf to the 
People only ; but the er of ſpeaking before them 
was widely different from that us'd before the Judges : 
The former were at once to be inſtructed and charm'd, 
and conſequently, all Addrefſes to them to be em- 
belliſh'd and elegant: The latter were only to be in- 
form'd, and he that ſpoke before them was to uſe a 
Stile more conciſe and ſimple. 

Page 180, Line 13. I was as often return d.] In the 
Infancy of the City, there was firſt but one Prætor; 
then two; in the Time of Sylla, the Dictator, eight; 
and laſt of all, ten, on account of the Lane of 
their Empire, and Number of their Citizens. Theſe 
Prætors receiv'd their reſpective Degrees of Authority 
from the People, but they were conferr'd by Lot; for 
the different Powers of the Prætors being wrote down, 
and thrown into a Cheſt or Urn, every one exercis'd 
that which Chance had given him: Thus two of 
them had the Management of private Trials committed 
to them; the one the City=Pretor, who adminiſtred 
Juſtice to his Fellow-Citizens only; the other, the 
Foreign-Pretor, who decided in the Affairs of their 
Allies, and all 8 ers: Of the —_— eight, 
two were Judges in Caſes of Murder ; one of Extor- 
tion; one of embezling the public Money; one of 
Corruption; one of Fraud; one of Treaſon ; and 
one of Violence: And at laſt, under the Emperors, 
the two 8 Cereales were e mA Office 
it was to give Judgment with regard to Depeſita, or 
Thi kT any one's Truſt and Gage - 
And likewiſe the Prætoræ Tutelaris, whoſe Buſineſs it 
was to ſee that Tutors ſhould a& an honeſt Part, to 
take Care of the Pupil's Intereſt, and accept of the 
Tutorage transferr'd to him. 

Page 181, Line 16. Two, mighty Monarchs.) Theſe 
were Mithridates and Tigranes ; the former of whom 
Cicero, in his Lucullus, pronounces the greateſt of 
Kings next to Alexander: He drove Nicomedes out of 


Bithynia, and Ariobarzanes out of Cappadocia : The 
Y 4 latter, 
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latter, Tigranes, is by Plutarch ſtil'd the King of Kings * 
Bo great was his Power, that having driven the Par- 
thians out of Afia, he tranſplanted the Cities of 
Greece into Media, and rul'd Syria and Paleſtine. 

Ibid. The firft of theſe Princes was abandon d.] 
Mithridates being routed, and on the very point of be- 
; ing taken Priſoner by Lucullus, was after all left in 
this Situation ; this was owing to the Avarice of the 
Soldiers, who, inſtead of purſuing him in his Flight, 
were wholly taken up in amaſſing the Treaſure he 
had induſtriouſly ordered to be ſtrew'd in the Roads, 
to allure and detain his Purſuers, *till he ſhould make 
his Eſcape to Tigranes, his Son-in-Law. 

Ibid. Line 19. The other r Lucullus bore 

ſo hard on Tigranes, upon his refuſing to deliver up 
Mithridates, that after taking Poſſeſſion of Tigranccerta, 
the City of his own Reſidence, with a ſmall Body of 
Men he twice routed his numerous Forces ; upon 
which, the deſperate Situation of his Affairs made him 
abandon Mithridates, and fly into the Skirts of Ar- 
menia. 
Ibid. Line 30. Bithynia.] Bithynia is a Country of 
the Leſſer Afa, lying towards Pontus, oppoſite to Thrace, 
and adjoining to . Nicomedes was King of this 
Bithynia, from which being baniſh'd by Mithridates, 
he was again put in Poſleffion of it by Scylla ; but he 
ſoon after dying, left the Roman People Heir to this 
Kingdom, which the Republic reduced into the Form 
of a Province. 

Page 182, Line 2. The Dominions of Ariobarzanes, ] 
Ariobarzanes was King of Capadocia, and an Ally of 
the People of Rome. He was thrice forced to quit his 
Dominions by Mithridates, and twice by Lucullus ; 
but after the Defeat of Mitbridates and Tigranes, he 
was re- eſtabliſn'd in his Dominions by Pompey. 

Ibid. Line 27. Sureft and faireſt Revenue.) There 
were among the Romans two Kinds of Tributes; the 
one fixed and ſtated, which (being laid upon the Indi- 
viduals of the State, and upon the Ground) was levied 
every Year; and thoſe who paid it, were call'd Tri- 
butaries: The other, caſual and extraordinary, as be- 
ing only enjoin'd by a particular Edict, or Decree, of 
the Senate, according to the Exigencies of the State 


nor 
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nor could they be laid out any where, ſave at Rome, 
by the Cenſors. 

Page 183, Line 6, The Foy of Glory.] The Paſ- 
ſion for military Glory ran ſo high, in the Breaſts 
of the Romans, that from the building of the City, 
*till its being ſurpriz'd by the Gaul, 1. e. for about 
three hundred and fifty Years, they ſerv'd Campaigns 
gratis, and without any Pay from the State, 

Ibid. Line 12. In one Day.] Mithridates ſent Let- 
ters to all the Governors of the Cities of Aa, enjoin- 
ing them, on the thirtieth Day after the Receipt of 
the ſaid Letters, to kill, not only all the Romans, but 
all the Inhabitants of Latium, with their Wives and 
Children; and to leave their Bodies unburied, a Prey 
to the Wild Beaſts : Upon this, ſo great was the Exe- 
cution done, that in one Day an hundred and fifty 
thouſand were ſlain. Concerning this, ſee Appian, in 
his Book entitled Mithridaticus ; and Plutarch's Life 
of Sylla. 

Ibid. Line 28. Lucius Sylla triumpb' d.] When at 
Rome Seditions were again rais'd by Cinna, Carbo, Ser- 
torius, and Marius ; and a great many of the moſt 
conſiderable Men of the Commonwealth kilPd ; Sylla 
having concluded a Peace with Mithridates, by the 
Senate's Orders, returns to Rome, to quell theſe Tu- 
mults, leaving Murena behind him to ſettle the Af- 
fairs of Afia, who diſregarding the Terms of Peace, 
and fir'd with the Love of military Glory, at firſt un- 
dertook ſmall, and afterwards greater, Expeditions 
againſt Mithridates : But Sylla, thinking it a Reproach 
to Roman Honour not to ſtand to the Articles of Peace, 


call'd Muræna out of = 
Page 184, Line 7 ſphorani.] The Beſpborani are 
the Inhabitants of 


2 in Thrace, boundgd on the 
Eaſt by Pontus. Upon Sylla's Return into Utaly, 
Mithridates wag d War againſt them, and having con- 
2 them, gave him his Son AÆlchares for their 
3 

Ibid, Line 30. From Sertorius and Spain.] Sertorius, 
a Partizan of Marius, upon the Return of Sylla, made 
his Eſcape, with Cinna, into Spain; where becoming 
mighty popular, he often routed the Roman Armies; 
but being outlaw'd by Sylla, he was betray'd by Marcus 


onius, 
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Antonius, Marcus Perpenna, and ſome others, who 
were let into the Plot, and ſlain at an Entertainment 
in the Year of the City 68 1. Thus Florus, Plutarch, 
and Appian. 

Page 185, Line 20. Some Circumſtances f —_ 
Fer'd.] Corinth, a City of Greece, ſituated by the //- 
mus between Peloponneſus and Greece, was in theſe Days 
ſo rich and powerful, that it was by Leptinus ſtiled one 
of the Eyes of Greece, Athens being the other, It was 
deſtroy'd by the Romans, under the Conduct of 
Mummius, in the 607th Year after the building the 
City ; the third after the Punic War, and before the 
Numantian War. The Reaſon of its being deſtroy'd 
| (according to Strabo) was the Inhabitants beſpattering 
the Roman Ambaſladors with Filth from the Top or 
Windows of their Houſes ; according to Livy and A, 
conius, becauſe they rejected them in Quality of Am- 
baſſadors, and violated their Rights; but, according to 
Cicero, becauſe they demanded an Interview with them 
in a haughty and inſolent Manner: This Cicero ad- 
vances, perhaps, with a View to extenuate the Fact, 
and heighten the Envy againſt Mithridates, who had 
exercis*d ſuch unheard-of Cruelties upon a Roman of 
Conſular Dignity. The Perſons of Ambaſſadors were 
held fo facred, that they bore, either on their Heads, 
or in their Hands, Graſs pluck'd up by the Roots, from 
the Foot of the Altar, or Vervain, 4 ſacred kind of 
Herb) that none might dare to injure them. 6 

Page 186, Line 20. Ariobarzanes, a Prince.] An 
Alliance with the Roman People was a Matter of fo 
great Moment and Importance, that it was only grant- 
ed tothoſe who deſerved well at the Hands of the Re- 
public. As a Sign of this Alliance, foreign States 
had a golden Crown and Goblet ſent them, and a 
Chair of State, in which they might fit next to the 
Roman Emperor ; together with an Ivory Sceptre, and 
a painted Garment, all guarded by a Company of 
Horſe. But what gives the greateſt Light in this 
Paſſage of Cicero, is a Greek Inſcription upon one of 
Ariobarzanes's Medals, which runs thus: Baguezs 
AprBaptatovs Peu Ege eue: The Com of King 
Ariobarzanes, who is happy on account of his Alliance 


th the Romans. p 
age 
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Page 187, Line 10. Th he afted in the Character 
of a Sea-Officer.) At this time a vaſt Number of 

irates infeſted the Seas, and put an entire Stop to all 
Commerce ; by the Gabinian Law, Pompey was ſent 
againſt theſe, and purſued them with ſuch Vigour, that 
in thirty Days time he drove them out of thoſe Seas, 
without the Loſs of one of his own Ships. 

Ibid, Cum Antiocho.] When Antiochus, King of 
Syria, had made an Alliance with the tolians, in 
conjunction with whom he was waging War upon the 
Confederate Cities of Greece, eſpecially Lyſamacbia, 
which was redemanded by the Roman People, he ſent 
Glabrio againſt them. ; 

Page 188, Line 2. Vith Philip.) The Philip here 
ſpoken of, was indeed King of Macedon, tho* not the 
Father of Alexander, but another who reigned long 
after him : The Reaſon why the Romans wag'd War 
upon him, was becauſe he belieg'd the Athenians, 
at that time their Allies. 

Ibid. Line 3. Vith the Carthaginians.] When the 
Cartbhaginians (having enter'd into an Alliance with 
Hierome, King of Syracuſe) attack'd Meſſana, one of 
the Confederate Cities, the Romans d War upon 
them, under the Command of Appius Claudius, which 
gave Riſe to the firſt Punic War. That the Reader 
may not be miſled in this Point of Hiſtory, I muſt in- 
form him, that Cicero does not, in this Paſſage, obſerve 
the Order of Time with regard to theſe Wars ; for 
the War with the Carthaginians was the firſt in the 
Order of Time ; that with Philip, the ſecond ; and 
that with Antiochus the third. 

Ibid. Line 12. So rich, ſo fertile.) There are three 
Kinds of Tributes, or Taxes, from which the Roman 
State drew very ample Revenues : The firſt was what 
they call'd Decime, or Decume, correſponding to our 
Word Tythes ; theſe were exacted not only of all Ro- 
mans, but of all the Roman Allies, either within or 
without Italy, who farm'd public Lands; but *tis to 
be obſerv'd, that theſe were for the moſt part only 
laid on Corns, Wines, Oils, and the ſmaller Grains. 
The ſecond was what they calld Scriptura, a Word 
which, I believe, cannot be render'd by any one Word 
in our e; we know well enough, RR 
W 
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what Idea the Romans fix d to it, and in what Senſe 
they us'd it; they meant no more by it, than that 
Branch of the Revenue which was paid by thoſe who 
enjoy'd the Privilege of Foreſts, and Paſture Grounds, 
belonging to the Public : This Part of the Revenue 
was probably call'd Scriptura, from the Sum agreed 
upon with the Maſter of the Cuſtoms for the ſaid 
Privilege being enter'd in a certain Book, The 
third kind of Tax was what they call'd Portorium, 
which, except in a few minute Circumſtances, corre? 
_ to our Cuſtoms laid upon Goods imported and 
rted. | 
e 189, Line 19. In the Forefts.] The Words in 
the Original correſponding 'to theſe, are in different 
Editions read differently ; for ſome of the Commenta- 
tors vigorouſly ſtand up for in ſalinis, and others of 
them for in Salictis, being the true reading; but with- 
out loading the Reader with their intolerable Lumber, 
I ſhall only acquaint him, that the following Reaſon 
induc'd me to prefer the latter of the Readings ; tho? I 
don't deny but that, according to Pliny, Lib. 31, 
Cap. 7. Taxes on the Salt-pits of Rome were appointed 
by Ancus Martius; yet it is equally certain, that theſe 
axes were, upon the Expulſion of the Kings, aboliſh- 
ed by a Decree of the Senate, and never after exact- 
ed in Rome till the Days of Marcus Livius, the Cen- 
ſor, who, for being the Reviver of them, was tiled 
Salinator. But ſurely we never read in any Period of 
the Roman Hiſtory of their being impos'd upon Aſia, 
or any other of the Roman Provinces. Beſides, Cicero 
here ſpeaks of three Kinds of Tributes, but in no Part 
of his Works of that ariſing from Salt-pits ; for which 
Reaſon, I am apt to think, that Cicero has here in his 
Eye the Paſture Grounds, which abounded with Groves 
o 1 <A Ig 2 
Page 190, Line 4. Their Eftates and Effects.] Cicero 
5 that theſe Men — the . at ſo 
high a Rate, that the Whole of their Subſtance was 
laid out in that Way: For by the Rationes he cannot here 
mean Journals and Ledgers, or whatever elſe they had 
equivalent to them, theſe being remitted to the ter 
of their Society at Rome, and depoſited in his Hands. 
bid. Line 12. Laid out all their own and Family's 


For- 
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Fortune. ] Very many Citizens had their Fortunes lodg'd 
in the Hands of the Trading Men, who, in the very 
Nature of the Thing, muſt ſuffer by the Loſſes of 
theſe Traders. Plutarch informs us, that in Aja there 
were a great Number of Farmers of the public Reve- 
nues, and Factors, who miſerably harraſs'd that Pro- 
vince; and that they conſiſted of all the ſeveral Or- 
ders in Rome (except the Senatorian) and eſpecially of 
the Equeſtrian, of which there were many who were 
Tythe-farmers, Labourers, Maſters of the Cuſtoms, 
and Collectors of the Paſturage and Foreſt Money. 
191, Line 7. Towards the Beginning of the 
Aſiatic Var.] Cicero here points at the Time when 
Mithridates, twenty three Years before this, flew, in a 
zag and cruel Manner, ſo many thouſands of the 
Ibid. Line . * e Payment.] When theſe 
Farmers of the public Revenues in Aja, being ſlain, 
could not clear with their Creditors in Rome, it hap- 
youth that theſe in their Turn became unable to anſwer 
eir Credit---Thus public Credit, which is nothing, 
according to Cicero, but an uninterrupted Adherence to 
Truth, in performing Promiſes and Compacts. | 

Page 192, Line 14. The vaſt Army of Mithridates.] 
Theſe conſiſted of an hundred and twenty thouſand 
Foot, and ſixteen thouſand Horſe. Vid. Plutarch. 

Ibid. Line 17. Cyzicum, the nobieſt City of Aſia.] 
Cyzicum, the moſt conſiderable City of Aa, was be- 
fieg'd on all Sides, both by Sea and Land, by Mithr:- 
dates, with ſeveral Inſtruments of War, and a wooden 
Turrit an hundred Cubits high; but all Proviſions be- 
ing intercepted from him by Lucullus, he was oblig'd 
to raiſe the Siege. Our Author calls it, Urbem p 
clariſimam; not, perhaps, from its being the chief 
City of Aſia in point of Riches, or Power, but with 
regard to its Fidelity and _— towards Rome. See 
his Oration for Muræna, and Archias the Poet. 


Ibid. Line 26. Fitted out to invade Italy.] Plutarch 
and Appian, two Authors, whoſe Authority, on this 
Occaſion, are inferior to that of our Author, tell us, 
that this celebrated Sea-Fight was fought off Lemnos; 
but if we examine ſtrictly, we ſhall find, that there 
were two Sea-Fights near the ſame Place ; the firſt off 

; Tenedos, 
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Tenedos, where Ifodorus, the Admiral, was kill d 
(having loſt thirteen Ships) as he endeavour'd to join 
the — Royal Fleet, then lying at Lemos. The 
next was at Lemmos itſelf, where Marcus Varrut, 
Aithridates*'s Admiral, was taken, and ſeveral other 
Generals. But we are oblig d to our Author for in- 

us, that this grand Fleet was deſign'd to invade 
Tah. Our Author has mention'd this Battle in his 
Orations for Archias, and — and in both 
Places ——_— 1 that — e ht off Tenedes. 

193 Line 1 7 n 2 n 
In a Battle at the River 1 'd _ 
of the Enemies, he took Prifoners fix 5 Horſe, 
and fiſteen thouſand Foot. In another Battle at the 
River Granicus, having taken many Priſoners, he 
flew twenty Thouſand of the Enemies. Ina third En- 
gagement, at Sea, many of the Barbarians were ſlain ; 
and among the other Captives, Marius, who had been 
ſent by Sertorius, was taken, and afterwards ſlain. 

Line 3. That Pontus tuas expos*'d.) When this 
King had en himſelf to Flight, Lucullus made an 
Inroad into Pontus, and ſubdued to himſelf all the 
your of CE - t very few. 

] Smope is a City fituated in 
the Stabe er” whic A ſtood out againſt the 
Romans; but the Citizens being at laſt reduced to 
great Straits, and their larger Veſſels ſet on fire, betook 
themſelves to their Gallies, the more conveniently to 
make their Eſcape : Lucullus, however, having at laſt 
made himſelf Maſter of the City, he again ſet it at Liber- 
ty 3 becauſe, when he was laying Siege to it, he 
r t 


eam'd that he was call'd upon by — who at- 
tended Hercules in his Wars againſt the Amazons, and 
choſe this City for himſelf. 

Ibid. Line 6. Amiſus.] This is a Town on the 


Confines of Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, about an hun- 
dred and thirty Miles diſtant from Sinope : Having 
vanquiſh'd the former of theſe, Lucullus pitched his 
Camp by the latter, which he ſoon made himſelf 
Maſter of, the Inhabitants flying ; but he allow'd them 
to be govern d by their own aws, becauſe it was a 


Colony formerly founded by the Athenians, * 
id. 
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Ibid, Line 9. Cappadocia.] Mithridates having 
baniſh'd Nicomedes, took Poſſeſſion of Cappadocia; 

Ibid. Line 11. Stript of his hereditary] The firſt 
Mithridates was deſcended of the Perfian Monarchs; 
who flying from Antigonus King of Syria, who had re- 
ſolv'd to kill him, came into Cappadocia, and fortified a 
Place for himſelf ; and great Numbers flocking to him, 
he at laſt took Poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, and the Ter- 
ritories adjoining to Pontus ; and left to his Succeſſor 
an extenſive Empire, which was, without Interruption, 
handed down to this Mitbridates, the ſixth of the ſame 
Line and Name. 

Ibid. Line 13. From Prince to Prince.) He firſt fled 
to Tigranes, his Son-in-Law ; and when he was van- 
quiſh'd, he fled to the King of the Parthians, to whom 
he had ſome time before ſent Ambaſſadors. 

Ibid. Line 16. Without Diminution of our Revenue. 
Many Kings and States contributing Money to the car- 
rying on the War, what was farther neceſſary Lucul- 
lus would not take out of the public Treaſury, but 
— out of his own private Fortune. Vid. Plu- 
tarch. 

Ibid. Line 30. In the ſame Manner as the celebrated 
28 This Medea was the Daughter of Ates, 
King of Colchos : She entertain'd Jaſon and his Argo- 
nauts, and falling in Love with him, on promiſe of 
Marriage, taught him to tame the Brazen-footed Bulls, 
and caff the Dragon into a deep Sleep, that he might 
carry oft the Golden Fleece ; which being done, he 
fled, taking her and her Brother along with him ; but 
fearing to be overtaken by her Father, who purſued 
them, ſhe cut her Brother, Abſyrtus, in Pieces, and 
ſtrew'd his Limbs in the Way, to ſtop the Purſuit. 
Feber at his Return, married her, and had two Sons 

y her, whom ſhe murdered, in Revenge, becauſe Jaſon 
had married Creuſa, the Daughter of the King of 
Corinth; and ſer.t a Box to the Bride for a Ping: 
which ſhe opening, the Fire burſt forth, and burnt her, 
and the Palace: After this, ſhe fled to Athens, 
where ſhe married old Ægeus, and had a Son by him 
called Medus, with whom the flew away into that Part 
of Afia which, from him, is called Medea. The 

imile in our Author has wonderful Force and Beauty; 


tor, 
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for, as Medea retarded her Father's Purſuit, by the 
mangled Limbs of her Brother, ſo Mithridates put 4 
Stop to that of Lucullus, by ſtrewing Treaſure in the 
Road, to be gather'd up by his Enemy's Army, after 
the Defeat he receiv'd at Cyzicum, where there was fo 
— a 8 of Men _ * _= the — 
ranicus were ing'd with the 
Blood of the ns | Fahey | 

| I95, Line 2: As if the s of rifling a 
car as an awful EA ] Gior has Lots 
Eye the Fanum „ which was plundered by 
Muræna, at the Perſuaſion of one Archelaus, who had 
"Ibid. Line 6. Took the Capitol of K* 

id. Line 6. Took t tol of Tigranes's King- 
dom.) This was 2 — built, — 
to which he gave his own Name: He made the Walls 
of it fifty Gubits high; and the richeſt Men in the 
Kingdom, to teſtify their Confidence in the Prince, 
lodg'd all their Treaſure there. Lucullus, according to 
Plutarch, found in it eight thouſand Talents, es 
much Riches, the Value of which could not be com- 

uted. At this Capitol Lucullus, with a ſmall Body of 
his Men, routed the Forces of Mithridates and Tigranes, 
which conſiſted of two hundred and fifty thouſand 
Foot, and fifty thouſand Horſe. After this Defeat, the 
two Kings levied another Army, of ſeventy thouſand 
Foot, and thirty-five thouſand Horſe, which Lucullus 
routed a ſecond time; upon which Tigranes fled into 
Armenia, and Mithridates into Pontus. 

Ibid. Line 9. The Diſtance of the Scenes of Attion.] 
Here Cicero artfully throws a Veil over the unworthy 
Conduct of Lucullus, in quitting his fleeing Enemy; 
and excuſes the Matter by the Diſtance of the Scenes, 
or rather by the Sedition of the Soldiers; for the Vale- 
-rian Legions refus'd to obey Orders; alledging, as the 
Reaſon of their Refuſal, that they had ſerv'd their full 
Time. Plutarch ſays, that the Soldiers were exaſ- 
perated at the Pride and Avarice of Lucullus, and that 
Publius Clodius importun'd them to revolt. 

Ibid. Line 20. Troops of foreign Princes and Na- 
tions.) Mithridates was put at the Head of a new Ar- 
my in Pontus, which was furniſh'd out to him by dif- 
ferent Kings and States; viz. the Medes, the gg” 
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the Gorgen!, the Arabes, the Albani, and the He- 


rians. 
Page 196, Line 6. He attack'd your brave, your victorious 
Army.) Mithridates, on his Return to Pontus, over- 
came Fabius, who was left by Lucullus; and by the 
——— and Raſhneſs of one of the Veterans, who 
was ſent Ambaſſador, above ſeven thouſand Romans, 
an hundred Centurions, and twenty-four Tribunes of 
the W were on that Occaſion cut off. 

Ibid. Line 7. Suffer me.] This Paſſage is full of 
Art and Beauty ; for the very Thing the Orator de- 
* to heighten, is ſpoken of in the moſt modeſt 

erms; and with a ſeeming kind of Reluctance, 
expreſſive of the Orator's Humanity, and ſympathizing 
Turn, to the Degree of which, his Succeſs with the 
* (other Circumſtances alike) is propor- 
tioned, - Ip 
© Ibid. Line 18. In Obedience to your Commands.) The 
Words in the Original are Veſtro Juſſu; for, among 
the Romans, the People alone commanded, and the 
Senate were only authoriz'd to vote, and advance their 
Reaſons for voting, either for or againſt any thing; 
for which the Romans uſed the Word cenſere : This 
laid a Foundation for this Form of Speech, ſo often 
occurring in the Roman Hiſtorians, 2 elitis Tubeatis 

writes. | | 

Ibid. Line 20. In Imitation of our Anceſtors.) After 
the Expulſion of the Kings, the Office of Conſul 
(and conſequently his Power) laſted only for a Year ; 
at the Expiration of which, new Conſuls were always 
created ; but- ſometimes the Office was continued for 
three or more Years, as the Situation of Affairs call'd 
for; whence Livy, Book 4th, thinks, Maximam Liber- 
tatis Pepuli Romani Cuſtodiam eſſe, fi magna imperia 
diuturna non eſſent, & temporis modus imponeretur quibus 
Juris imponi non poſſet: That the ſureſt Guard of the 
«© Roman People's Safety, was to make Offices of Impor- 
ts tance of ſhort Continuance ; and to limit by Time 


- 


cc limited“. ; 


te thoſe Officers, whoſe legal Power could not be 
Ibid. Limit the Duration of his Command.) Lucullus, 


when. Conſul, having obtain'd the Government of 
\ 1 8 412 Py 7 aa | Aja, 
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Ma, undertook a War againſt Mithridater, which e 
continued for ſeven whole Years. 
Ibid. Line 21. Difmiſs'd that Part of bis Army 
The Veterans were faid to have ferv'd Hin: b. 
they had carried Arms nine Years ; but if the State of 
the Republic call'd for it, they were oblig'd — 7 — 
from the ſixteenth Year of their Age to 
fifth: Now, Lucullur diſmiſs'd thoſe of . 
would not follow him, who were at that time ald 
Fimbrians, from their following — after they 
5 killed Yaterazs, the Conſul, who was hated for his 
varice. 


n Into bis Father's of Io 
Father of 1 was Cn. Pompeius Str 

was General of that Army ſent to act Pry 
who had rebelpd againſt the State. him his 


Son Pompey the Great ſerv'd, when but 17 Years of 
Age. It muſt be own'd, that tho“ Cicero, 1 1 


ſtrains his Praifes of Prmpey "SN 1 


this Oration, he certainly 
War beyond —— his Time; 2 not 


C ſar himſelf; but the Genius, the Addreſs, the 
Fortune of Ceſar, bore every Thing down before 
him: P was his Inferior in all theſe; but he had 
ſo thoroug faded the Are of War, that he hat 
redue's it to a Science. | 
Ibid. Line 13. hoſe Touth was train'd p.] In the 
it is 3 ws. 6 Pueritia, which may 
either the 3 or Determination o 
S * . for, ac to Aulus Gellius, 
nk alive thus divided; 
er Were — the — Vear of en 


was kill d, and his — Carbo, had march d 
againſt Sylla, who had brought back his Army victo- 
Nous from Aſia, Pompey, at that time ſcarcely twenty- 
three Years old, and bearing no Office in the Army, 
levied three Legions i in Picene, and the whole Nobility 

Jouung 
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Joining him, he led a very cenſiderable Army to Syllr's | 


Aſſiſtance. In his March he ſecured the 'F riendſhip 
of many States of {taly. He brought over to his Party 
| thoſe ah had ſided with the Enemies of Scipio and 
cn * = whom he 5 1 4 an Engage gagement. 
pon Pompey's co u e alighted 
from his Horſe — bn General, A0 + his 
Turn falured Pompey the fame, before he was admit- 
into the Senate Immediately after, 8z/la ſent 
Far into Celtiberia, at the Head of an Army. 

Ibid. And bis own — wy o Perfon had been 
oftner General than Pompey, ee he might well 
de ſaid to learn the Art of Var, not ſo much from Pre- 
5 1 „ and the 8 as from 
Uſe and Experi _ 

Ibid. 12 1 19 —— Triumphs be abtain d.] Pom- 
70, Nn 95 „ triumphed three 

3 viz. on account of the Vite he gain'd in 
e „ and Europe. | 
Ibid. Line 22. The Affican, Gee. The Africen 
War was carried on againft Cueius Domitius, whom 
moſt of thoſe who were banifhed out of Ita follows ; 3 
and Hherica, King of Numidia, who is likewife, 
F lutarch, ſtiled 1 all theſe uniting their 
orces, and maki Fylla, he diſcomfited 
MC War 


in one 5h : put an End to in forty 
Days; upon his Return to Nyme, was ſaltited 
Aan, by & B. But what was moft edtraordinary of 
all, he riumph when but a Roman Knigit, and 


2 -ſour Years of A * 
- Thid Spaniſh Mur.] He etero- 
War, becauſe wry atk on by Fugitives 
* Page MD — 16. Kip ; 2 . Our Author 
1 el 154 
here artfully particularizes all the ſevetal Scenes of Ac 
tion in which Pompey ſhint d. = Note upon 
one of them wou d take up Riepe An, Room, 
3 — the Reader © the H 


wh 
Page 201, TY - ne Pwr) The Oh 
it only Propugnacutis, ſigntftes proper 
a Buwark © I have tranflated it as regarding Ships, 


| contrary w the zee of all Commentators, S. My 
| Reaſon 


— 
_— ——— * 


— = : 5 £1 — b — > 
FF 
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Reaſon is, becauſe there is no inſtance of Propugnte 
culum being applied to a marching Army; which it 
. muſt be here, if it does not ſignify Ships: It cannot 
ſignify Fortreſſes, or Bulkwarks, in the literal Senſe, 
— becauſe they are apply'd to the Fortune Sociorum ; 
therefore the Bulwarks muſt be underſtood to belong to 
their Allies alſo : But if we ſuppoſe that he ſpeaks of the 
_ Reman Shipping, it is both agreeable to the Roman Idiom, 
to the Hiſtory itſelf, and to what immediately 
follows. | | ESE TINY 
bid. Line 21. Twelve Badges of Roman Authori- 
0] He here places the Prætors es of Diſtinction 
for themſelves : The Words in the Original are Dus- 
decim Secures ; and the two Prætors here meant, are 

Sextilius and Bilinus, who were ſeiz'd, together with 
their Badges and Lictors, by the Pirates. Each 
Prætor had fix Lictors, when exerciſing any Part of 
his Office without the City; but only had Faſces car- 
r W 8 the 2 * 

* id. e 258. i us, r ophon. 
Theſe are three Cities in Jong. IL , 
Page 202, Line 1. Harbour of Cajeta.] This is in 

a, and receiv'd its Name from the Nurſe of 
'Eneas, who was buried there; of whom Virgil ſings 
thus, in his 7th Aneid; , 


Tie quoque Littoribus noftris Eneia Nutrix 
Aternam mariens, famam cajeta dediſti. 


— Did. Line 2. Mile a Roman Pretor ltd on.] 
Who this Roman Prætor was, we cannot be very ſure; 
but it is a common, and not an ill founded, Opinion, 
that it was. Marcus Antonius; who was ſent General of 
that War, before Pompey receiv'd the Command: That 
his Succeſs was bad, and that he was kill'd there, is 
moſt certain; and Horus informs us, that his Daugh- 
ter was carried off by the Robbers at that Lime. 

;, Ibid. Line 6. N ſhould 1 mention our Diſgrace at 
_— Oftia "was a City built by Ancus Marcius, in 
the; Mouth of the River Tiber. So d were the 
Pirates, that they landed at this Town, burnt and 
plunder d the Roman Veſſels; and, as if they enter- 


ined no Thoughts of returning, they remained So 


* 


* 
* 

Ly 
« o 


2 


— 
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and depoſited all their Booty, and thoſe they had not 
lain, in their City. Vide Dion, Lib 26. re- 

Page 203, Line 8. The two Spains.] One on one 
fide of the River Her, and the other on the other. 

Page 204, Line 1. In the Beginning of Spring.] We 
are told by the Hiſtorians of thoſe Times, that this War 
was prepared for, undertaken, and finiſhed, within four 
Months. Livy, Lib, 99, tells us, that in forty Days 
the Pirates were quite baniſh'd from theſe Seas. Plu- 
tarch ſays, that in three Months, and Appian, that in 
ſeventy Days, all the Veſſels of the Pirates ſurrender'd 
themſelves to Pompey ; aud that jn an hundred and 
twenty Days, all Towns, Caſtles, Forts, Retreats, &c. 
were ſubjected to the Romans; and ten thouſand of 
themſelves lain. VOY 

Page 205, Line 1 In order to gain the Province he 
bas in his Eye.] Thoſe Provinces that were to be given 
to the Conſuls, and thoſe that were to be beſtow'd. on 
the Prætors, were firſt agreed upon by the Senate 3 
and they afterwards obtain'd them either by Lot, from 
the Senate, or from the Tribunes of the People, 
whom they brib'd very largely on ſuch Occaſions. 

Page 209; Line 19. The Forum ** He here calls 
the 1 — where the Comtia were held, the Forum ; 
becauſe it- lay ſo near the Forum, that they were often 
call'd by the 8 3 * 5 

e 221, Line 9. Vith Jugurtha. arius over- 

_ Jugurtha, and led him and his 25 Sons in Tri- 
umph, who were afterwards ſlain in Priſon. 

Ibid. Vith the Cimbri.] The Cimbri often routed 
the Roman Armies, and took their Generals Captives; 
but at laſt, Marius overcame them in two Battles, in 
which he flew two hundred thouſand of them, and took 
ninety thouſand Priſoners. 

Ibid. Line 10. Vith the Teutoni.] After the Cimbri 
were routed, they join'd themſelves to the Teutoni; 
but Marius gave them a remarkable Defeat, by killing 
forty, and taking ſixty thouſand of them Priſoners. 

Ibid. Line 27. To fit in the Senate.] Plutarch ſays of 
him, that he could eaſily have been receiv'd into the 
Senate, before the Age appointed for that Purpoſe, but 
that he refus'd it; thinking it a greater Honour to 
triumph whilſt only a Roman Knight, | 

Z 3 Page 
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—— Line x. Publius Servilius.} This Publize 


Sesvilius, was ſent to the Piratic War after Anjony, 
; dt Vieory 3 and not content 


Eee ane eds 


5 cha 1e ane the Surname of 1ſauricus. 

id. Line 8. Caius Curio is another Autbority.] This 
rio was Conſul with Lucius ——— 
nr Dardani. 

Did. Line 19. 7 approve your Law.] This Law was 
not a little =. a to thoſe ho loved their Country; 


becauſe the c Li ſeemed i om- 
8 the SES War to on 8 — 


means . — depr.ved of 
that Gl — ich was juſtly due to him on account of 

Ry many voured to oppoſe this Law, 
ry 


Nes ae r Seo 
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Notes upon the ORATION e 
EL1GARIUS. 


PAGE 232, Line 328 Tubero.] It ig 4 

certain whether Tubero was Ge s Neigh- 

bour or his Kinſman ; the Word Pr implies 

either. The Reader will no doubt obſerve what a deli- 

_ Irony runs thro? the Beginning of this Oration. 
age 233, Line 6. Caius .} He was a Friend 

of of CEſars and mentioned in the roth Epiſtle of the 

k of his Familiar Letters. 

Ibid. Line 23. Lieutenant General Caius Confidius.] 
Tho” the Word Legatus here is tranſlated Lieutenant 
General ; it was not however an Office at all cor- 
reſpondent to what we underſtand by that of a Lieute- 
nant-General. They were as Garz fays in his Oration 
againit Jatinius, Nuntios pacis ac belli curatoret, inter- 

pretes, 
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Meier, auctores bellici concilii, miniſtros muneris provincialis 


— — and Deputies of the pro- 
Page 234, Line 12. Partly from en ill founded 
Hope, fram a blind Fear firft upon a General.] 
of = very much con- 

of the Civil War betwixt 
as Gratitude is but a ſecond 
Intereſt, had they been left to their 
they would have followed Pompey, 


Tay inſt Celar. | 
Page 2 * 3. — Aﬀettion he bore to his 
Brothers. | There is nothing in which our Author's Art is 
more eminent than when he moves the Paſſions by throw- 
ing in ſome Inftance of a private Virtue, in order to in- 


upo 
likewiſe obſerve how ly the Rowans were pre- 


- Ibid, Line 13. Wanderful Clemency.] This is one 
of the fineſt Strokes that occurs in any ing, either 
Ancient or Modern, ing could be a more delicate 
Compliment to Cæſar's Perſon, yet at the fame Time 
2 Proof of our Author's Patriotiſm, ſince we 
don't thro? all this Oration, that he ever oncg 
_— that he has changed his Sentiments. Nay, 

is ſomewhat in the next Line, negue tecitas twas 
Cogttationes extimiſſet, i. e. nor does he dread ſi- 
Jent Reflections, which inſinuate as if our Au had 


2 4 


appellat. That is, Meſſengers of Peace, ami Mana- 
of War, The Interpreters and Adviſers of all 


told Ceſar, that the latter knew very well the Ori- 
ginal could never be his ſincere Friend, for _—_— 


Mi) 


WV 
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tural for Cz/ar to think that it all became one, wha . 
had himſelf been his Enemy to plead the Cauſe for a 
Man arraigned for the ſame Crime. However, as I 
have taken Notice of it elſewhere, it was at the fame 
Time an admirable Proof of the Greatneſs of Cz/ar's 
Soul, who could look down with a filent Kind of — 
paſſion upon his Enemies. 6 
Page 2 Line 5. Without Compulfion.] Cicero in 
many Patlages endeavours to repreſent his joining with 
Pompey, merely as an Effect of his own Gratitude. 
He likwiſe inſinuates that, notwithſtanding his Attatch- 
ment to Pompey, he foreſaw what the Event of the 
War would be. | 

Ibid. Line 16. While he was the only Commander ſuf< 
fered me to be the other.] The Word in the Original 
is Imperator, which 1 have tranſlated Commander. 
Here the Reader muſt underſtand, that there was a 
great Difference between a Dux Exercatus and an In- 
2 Any Man by Virtue of his Commiſſion might 

ve been Dux Exercitus, or put at the Head of an 
Army, but it was his Succeſs and Abilities in manag- 
ing that Commiſſion, by which he could be created 
Imperator. This Creation was performed by the Sol- 
diers ſaluting their General with this Appellation, after 
performing any glorious Action. Under the Emperors 

is Dignity was conferred by a Kind of a Conge d lire 
from the Emperor. 

Ibid. Line 17. - Suffered me to be another.] Cicero, 
when Servius & icius, and Marcus Marcellus were 
Conſuls, was ſent Proconſul into Cilicia, where he over- 
came the Armenians, and took the uf Pindeniſſus : 
He likewiſe ed War againſt the Robbers, who 
infeſted — oa for which Reaſon he was ſa- 
luted General by the Soldiers. The following Year, 
when Lucius Paulus and Caius Marcellus were uls, 

leaving his Province, he returned to Itah, and came 
near to Rome: By this Time, a Civil War had ariſen _ 

under the Conſulate of Lentulus and Marcellus. But 

becauſe he did not actually enter the City, he kept his 

Office, and remained Proconſul; for the Governors 

of Provinces retained their Office no longer than they 

entered Rome, We have in the gth k of the 


Epiſtles to Atticus, an Epiſtle wrote to Cicero, 77 the 
ime 
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Time of the Civil War, in which Balbus addreſſes 
Caceres thus, Lucus Cornelius Balbus, Marco Tullio Ci- 
ceroni Imperatori Salutem, and another in Lib. 10, 
where Cæſar addrefles him thus, Ceſar Imperator, 
Marco Tullio Ciceroni, Imperatori Salutem. 

Ibid. Line 25. Obſerve Tubero.] In this Paſſage he 

as it were ſtops ſhort, and by a Figure which the 
— call Epi ipbonema, eMrefſes himſelf to Tu- 
zero; the Force — [Uſe of this in Oratory, is already 
ſo largely and accurately handled, that I need fay no- 
thing of it here. 

Page 238, Lige 16. For what, O Tubero, was the 
Meaning of thy ated Sword, in the Plains of Pharſalia ?] 
No Author ever had the Art like Cicero, to make the 
beſt of any Cireumſtande he could lay hold of. The Fi- 
Fine contained in this, and the four or five following 

is vaſtly commended by Quintilian. 

Page 238, Line 18. 1 "the Ranks of Pharſalia.] 
Pharſalia was a Town of Theſſaly, ſo called from 
Pharſalus, the Son of Ariſms. This Battle. of Phar- 
falia between _— _ ma was fought by the 
River E _ 

Page 238 *. I 18. 4 whoſe Breaſt was its Point 
directed. J Vis. at Ceſar. 

Ibid. Line 25. / 2 ſerved in the ſame Arny 1] 
Cicero was indeed in 's Camp, when the Battle 
was fought, but he himſelf Uid not 5 ht on account of 
his bad State of Health. See Plutarc, 

Page 239, Line 21. The volatile Greeks.) The Ro- 
mans had much the ſame Opinion of the Greeks as we 
have of a neighbouring Nation ; that they were vola- 
tile, light and inconſtant, and that theſe Defects led 
them into Treachery and Perfidiouſneſs. The Epithet 
Levis, with them ſignify'd all kind of Villany and 
Treachery. 

Ibid. Line 22. Uſed to carry the Reſentment into 
Blood. ] It muſt be owned. that the Romans in their 
judicial Proceedings very ſeldom or never ſought to 
affect the Life of the Party who was accuſed. 

Page 239, Line 6. Who tho a Man of excellent Senſe 
and r Tubero, the Son, was famous for his 
Knowledge of the Law. The Father, on the other 


Hand, for his Knowledge of Hiſtory ; as Cicero men- 
tions 
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tions in one of his Epiſtles to Gian his Brother. 
Ibid. Line 13. As good, or if you will, a better Plea 
than yourſelf.) The Cauſe of Ligarius was better 
than that of ubero ; becauſe Ligarinus remained in 


Five quia be W Will, e and with+ 


out any 
Ibid, Line 20, 2 Mamers are Cicers 
here throws a very groundleſs Greek 


Nation ; the Morals of which he — Tubero, on 
account of his Levity and won hat to have we ind 
whereas, had his Morals been 
Models, he had no doube been all Honour, all Mildnef 
and Humanity. This Prejudice fticks faſt by Cicere - 
— the whole of his Writings, and whatever State 
om enters the Compariſon with his darling 
—. is ſure to have no uſtice done it. Whe- 
ther Cicero was really to the Vicesof his Country. 
men, r 
but I am rather inclined to think that his overdoing his 
Encomiums of this kind, is owing to his Inclination to 
prejudice his Audience in his Favour, 

id, Line 27. Titus — — was A 
Surname of the Furian Family ; as Abrahamius 
obſerves, was beſtowed on them on account of their 

Mouths and prominent Teeth. 

240, Line 7. That Difator who killed every 
Man hated.) is is a fine Compliment to ce: 
who, tho? he was a Dictator, —_— 1 
Abhorrence of Sylla* s Cruelty, E y bes- 
ſcribed, but — . Talents upon the 
Head of every Man who was proſcribed. Cæſar had 
this ſo much in Abhorrence, that before he was Dicta- 
tor or Conſul, he proſecuted ev Man as a Murderer, 
who had touched any Part of the Public Maney for 
killin that was proſcribed, 

* . Even before that Dictator.] He 
here means „ who his Victory over the 
Marians, invaded the Conſulate immediately after Ma- 
Fius and Carbs had ended their Conſulate, 

Ibid. Line 11. Who even invited Murders.) Sylla 
B roſeribed many, and offered two Talents for the 


of every proſcsibed Perſon, 
_ 
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240, Line 13. By the v Ceſar 
Pa of Law, wal that week 8 — 
Cut-throats, who ſhould draw the Money out of the 
Treaſury, for producing the Head of any of the pro- 
ſcribed itizens, See Sweton's Life of Fulius. 
This: 1, Line 4. Will you then uſe your Endeavenrs. 


we even among the 
Culquered le the ge a 


Line 1 thou Tubero call it Guik. 
NS — 7. Df Occaſion obſerved, = 
ſpeaking with — — than any other leader 
in the like Circumſtances ever did. What an Idea 
muſt it raiſe in the ay to imagine Cicero Pleadi 
ſuch a Cauſe before the greateſt, the moſt ſuccefoful 
Man that ever lived; a , who on the one Hand 
had Reaſan to think himſelf in jured, and who on the 
other Hand was conſcious that he had overthrown the 
Conſtitution of his Cong. 1 fay, to ſee Cicero, who 
bad himſelf appeared in againſt this great Man 
boldly extenuating, nay, in fome Meaſure juſtifying, 
the ſition made to him. 

Ibid. 13. ä ů vg, Ce- 
after having overcome Pompey, came into 1 9. 
where he remained nine Months. Appian, Lib. 
From thence he wrote to Cicero, by. one Phierias 
and his Letters are made mention of in Cicers's Bog 
Fam. Cicers had by this Time defired Atticus, 
Letters, to write to Balbus, Panſa, and Hera W to in- 
tercede with Cæſar in his Behalf, becauſe they were 
9 » , 
| 244, Line 13. But to repel an 1gnomimous age. 
Cefn been ignominiouſly treated in three . — 
Reſpects, as we may learn the firſt Book of his 
Commentaries. iſt, When he had the Adminiſtration 
of Gaul entruſted to him for the Space of ten Vears; 
a Succeſſor was inted to him before that Time was 
expired. adly. When he left Gaul, and apply'd for the 
| nſulate, 
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Conſulate, it was denied to him. zdly, When tha 
Honour of a Triumph, in Conſequence of a Victory 
Gat he foul give an Account of bis Management. 
that he ive an Account of hi t. 
Ibid. Line 16. When you diſcovered an Inclination 
for Peace.) Cæſar was all along deſirous of Peace, 
for before the Civil War broke out, he ſought for it, 
as he himſelf tells us. Lib. 3. De Bell. Civil. This 
Is likewiſe plain from his Epiftle to Oppius Cornelius, 
which is extant. Lib. . ad Atticum, Epiſtle 8, and Ci- 
cero himſelf, Lib. 6. = Familiares, ad Cecinnam, when 
he mentions the War between Pompey and 72 has 


theſe Words, Admirari Soles, Gravitatem & Fuſtitiam 
& Sapientiam Cæſaris, qui nunquam niſi honoriſicentiſſime 
Pompetum appellat ; at in ejus per ſonam multa fecit aſ- 
perius; armorum illa, & victeriæ fata, non Ca. ſaris. 

Page 245, Line 23 But the ſame Senate had ſent 

7 thutber. t is, by a of the Senate, 
Ligarius had come into Africa in ity of Lieu- 
tenant ; for tho* the Proconſuls choſe Lieutenants for 
themſelves, yet one of the Conſuls always uſed to notify 
the Affair to the Senate, who determined as they 
thought proper. 

Page 246, Line 12. A} home we were educated.] 
Cicero and Tubero were educated together in the City 
. 3 2 
„ As ine 13. oad we ſerved together. 
The Words in the Orkinal are Militiæ er er 
for the Underſtanding of which we have muſt have 
Recourſe to Vegetius de Re Militari, Lib. 2d. Chap. 
13. who tells us, That the Centuries were divided in 
ſuch a Manner, that ten Soldiers quartered under one 
Pavilion or Tent, and had one ſet over them, who was 
called the Decanus, or the Caput Contubernii, This 
Circumſtance gave Riſe to very intimate Acquaintances 
among the Soldiers. Cicero and Tubero had been Con- 
tubernales, or Tent-fellows in the Marſic War, which 
is likewiſe called the Italic, and the ſocial War. In 
that War Cicero was in the Army of Gueius Pompeius 
Strabo, the Conſul, as he himſelf tells us in his 12 
Pbilippic. | | 

Page 247, Line 26. J will, without any Heſitation, re- 
prove his ] I have elſewhere obſerved this — 
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noſt Freedom was perhaps the moſt proper Method of 
8 a great Mind, ſuch as was that of Gſar. 
Our Author knew what a penetrating Genius that 
great Man had, and that Diſſimulation and Truckling 
were very improper for Sue his Favour ; he there 
fore choſe to 9 — in Terms, yet ſuch as might 
convey a fine Compliment upon Cæſar's Perſon, 

Page 247, Line 3. Admitting what was by no means 
#he Caſe.) I have often wiſhed that it were poſſible to 
hear the oppoſite Party, while I read an Oration of 
Cicero, There is ſomewhat ſo ſtrong in this Argumen- 
tum ad Hominem, which he has laid out, and at the ſame 
Time the Part which Tubero ated, muſt have been ſa 
ridiculous and inconſiſtent, that one is tempted to be- 
lieve there muſt — —— — 22 —— on bs 
other Side, which have juſtify? i eeding, tho” 
ay have ot come to — Knowledge | 

id. Line 19. When that made no 2 Cicero 
here anſwers for Tubero, who he ſuppoſes will make 
an Apology for his Conduct. N n 

Page 251, Line 27. While your Progreſs in Honours 
Jed yon to the Praftice of the Forum.] The Roman 
Magiftrates were - obliged, before they entered upon 
their Officers, to go a painful Diſcipline in the 
Forum ; in pleading Cauſes, in order to gain Clients to 
their — Cæſar practiſed in this er, from 
the 21ſt to the 39th Year of his Age. * 

Page 253, Line 3. For I have ſeen.) All this Pa- 
ragraph is a and the Read 
ing ſo uncertain, that I cannot be ſure if I have hit 
upon the Meaning, 33 


— 


222 
rtue, read 
Prin of fend read 
ay 


ee Ac. | 
P. 133, I. 6. for Ia read Latium. 
K tet e potr yo 
I r force? 
er the Moni 2 
3 read to whom. * $91. 12, for Re- 
0 or. ibid. 
12 3 e. 4 925 17 for Servitins 


idid. bony read Fervour, 
—.— 43 evils, i. Nets 
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Hi during the firſt five hun · 
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Part rt, A critical Euqui ing the original 
Records, Memorials, Treaties and other 2 — 
whence proper Materials cou'd be drawn for 
compiling the Hiſtory of - the firſt Ages of Rome 3 
and the rians who compiled the ſame. | 
Part 2d, An Examination of ſome of the principal 
Events, that are ſaid to have happened during that 
Period; wherein the Inconſiſteney of the Hiſtorians 
with one another, and with - the few original Pieces 
that were fav'd, when Rome was burnt by the Gault, 
3s proved. Tranſlated from the French. 

2. An Hiftorical and Critical Account of all the 
Theatres in Europe; viz. the [talian, Spaniſh, French, 
Engliſh, Dutch, Flemiſh, and German Theatres : In 
which is contain'd, a Review of the Manners, Per- 
fons, and Characters of the Actors; intermix'd with 
many curious Diſſertations upon the Drama; together 
wieh two celebrated Eſſays, viz. an Eſſay on Action; 
or, the Art of ſpeaking in Public: And a Compariſon 
of the Ancient and modern Drama. By the famous 
Lewis Riccoboni, of the Italian Theatre at Paris. 
The Whole illuſtrated with Notes, by the Author and 
Tranſlator. 
F of Holt, from 1688 to 1710, 


4. Baron and Feme. A Treatiſe of Law and Equity, 
— Huſbands 15 wo _- Third Edition, 
* enlarged, Octavo. Price 6s. 

'S New Retorna Brevium, concerning the Return 
of Writs in the Courts of Chancery, Exchequer, 
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King's Bench, Ec. the Third Edition, with Addition. 


© An Hiſtorical View of the Court of Exchequer, 
val of the King's Revenues, there anfver'd. By a 
late Learned Judge. Price 35s. 64. 

The Hiſtor and Practice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. By a late Learned Judge. Price 4 5. 

8. Trials per Pais; or, the Law of Englund, con- 
cernivg Juries, by Ny Prins, Sc. with a compleat 
Trentiſe of the Law of Evidence; 3 the Seventh, Edition, 
with large Additions: By Giles Duncombe, late of the 
Inver Temple, Eſq; Price 6s. 

9. Lex Conſtitutionis; or, the Gentleman” s Law 3 
Second Edition, Price 4s. 6d. 
* 10. The Law and Practice of Ejectments. Being a 
> ompendious Treatiſe” of Common and Statute 
* aw re there: "To which are added, Select Pre- 
-edents of Pleas, ' ſpecial Verdifts, Judgments, Exe- 
eutions, and Proceedings in Error, with two diſtinct 
T.5lzs to the Whole ; the Second Edition. Price 

s, bd. 

8 12. The Hiftory,of the Sede Law of England, 
diviced into twelve Chapters ; with the Analyſis & of the 
Law. Being a Scheme or. Abſtract of the 4 Ti- 
tles and Partitions of the Law of Er Eat, es igeſted 
into Method. By Sir Hatthew Hale, late Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the Court of King's Bench; the 
Third Edition, corre&ed with the A mon of an Al- 
phabetical Table. Price 55. 

12. The Law of Uſes and Truſts, collected Ing 
digeſted in a prop Order from the Reports of adj 15 
Caſes, in the of Law —— pity, cog 
with a Treatiſe of Dower ; the Seco 
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4. Attorneys Pocket Companion; or, A Guide to 
the \Prafiiſers — the Law: In two Parts, Third Edition, 
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